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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 

This is the third edition of Gokhale’s Speeches. The 
publishers have availed themselves of thii opportunity to 
add some important papers in connection with the 
Morley-Minto Reforms as also Mr. Gokhale’s last political 
testament on Post-War reforms for India. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of the Speeches and 
Writings of Gnpal Krishna Gokhale''^ was piihlish- 
ed by me in 1908. The idea of publishing a 
second edition matured a few months before 
his deaths and Mr, Gokhale himself was to have 
selected the matter. But that was not to be y and 
I have been denied the privilege of presenting him 
with a copy of this volume. 

Every endeavour has been made to make this 
collection comprehensive ami up-to-date. T he full 
text of all his speeches ia the Imperial Legislative 
Council has been given. To prevent the volume 
from assuming an inordimk size some matter had 
to be omitted. But nothing of any interest has been 
sacrificed. T he omissions, which are few in number, 
are earlier utterances luhich speeches of a later 
date ham superseded. 

The first part includes all his utterances in 
the Supreme Legislative Council ; the second arid 
third parts contain his important Congress speeches 
and his notable utterances mi the South A frican 
Indian question; in the fourth part we have his 
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PREFACE. 


speeches in appreciation of Mr, A.O, Hume, Lord 
Northbrooke, Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji,Mr, Maliadev 
Govind Ranade, Mr, W, C. Bonnerjee, Sir P. M. 
Mehta, Sir William Wedderburn, and others; the 
fifth part comprises a selection of miscellaneous 
speeches delivered in England and India, The 
sixth part contains his evidence before the Wclby 
Commission and the full text of the Note prepared 
by hun for tKe Royal Commission on Decentralisa- 
tion. In the Appendix will be found his paper on 
*'East and West in India'' read at the Universal 
Races Congress, and the Constitution of the Ser- 
vants of India Society founded by him in 1905. 

These speeches cover thirty years of a most 
strenuous, selfless and active public life and embrace 
the whole range of topics that have engaged and 
are still engaging the attention of the public- 
Full of instruction on every point and breathmg 
in every line the moral fervour which was Mr. 
Gokhale's supreme characteristic, this volume, I 
venture to hope, will command wide popularity. 


F eb., 1916. 


G, A. NATE SAN. 
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IN PROFESSOR’S ROBES. 




G. K. GGKHAtE. 

A SKETCH. 


Mrt Gokhole was a Maratha Brahmin ah4 
belonged to a class of people who are not in the goo^ 
bpdcsxrf. Anglo-Indians. But the Maharashtnij; the 
countxy,^ the Marathas and the origin and ciiilitre of 
the I^rfttha supremacy in the i8th century, has .pio-. 
dUced some of the finfist intellects, the noblest mmds 
acAitOutest hearts in India. Though the last to 
pass^^der British rule, the people were soon reconciled 
to the change and came to appreciate the benefits of. 
that rule. But the intellects of Maharashtra showed 
a vigour and a power of independent thought that 
were rare elsewhere and thus created against them a 
prejudice which has not disappeared even to-day^ 
They perceived the uigent need of reform in vanoi^ 
directions and .started institutions for. the purpose of 
preparing the people for’ progress — institutions based 
on the foundation of self-sacrifice and public spirit. 
Among these institutions typical of’ Maharashtra, the 
Deccan Education Society of Poona, the centre of 
Mahratta patriotic activities, takes a very high rank- 
It was in >879 fknt a few enthusiastic young meii 
fike the late Mr. V. K- Chiplunkar, -the late Mr. M. 
Namjoshi, theJbito,^ G. G. Agarkar, and Mr. B. G. 
Tilak, with the aj^ce and approval of leading people 
hke Mr. Mandltk ami lilt* Ranade, started the New 
English School at Poona with the object of cheapeiir» 
ing and facilitatu^ ed^tida md makii^ it avails^ 
for aU chsses 1^ and 
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private management. That small seed steadily grew 
into a large tree under whose genial shade thousands 
of young men are comfortably drinking at the 
inspiring fountain of education. The Deccan Educa- 
tion Society, established in 1884 fo give a regular 
shape to this educational activity, is a unique institu- 
tion in India. The Life Members, those who conduct 
the Fergusson College, the schools and other institu- 
tions of the Society, bind themselves to serve for a 
period of 2o years on a small salary which is but a 
subsistence allowance. Their sacrifice has enabled 
them to develop the educational institutions under 
their charge to such an extent that no less than 3,600 
pupils are to-day receiving* their education in the 
college and schools of the D. E. Society. 

Mr. Gokhale was born at Kolhapur in 1866 of 
poor parents. He passed his Intermediate Examina- 
tion from the local college and prosecuted his further 
studies partly at the Elphinstone College, Bombay,' and 
partly at the Deccan College, Poona. He graduated 
in 1 884 and immediately joined the D. E. Society as 
a Life Member. Fergusson College was opened on the 
second day of the year 1885, and Mr, Gokhale was 
soon called upon to lecture to college classes on English 
Literature and Mathematics. As a lecturer he made* 
fais mark, and his success was not a little due to his 
hard work and powerful memory. History and Poli- 
tical Economy had, however, great fascination for 
him, and it was in these subjects that 4 xe greatly 
shone. His command of English, his masterly manner 
of putting things before his students and his fine grasp 
of the subjects he expounded, attracted crowded 
classes, and his students even now remember how 
charm^ they were by his splendid exposition and 
eloquence. So long as he was connect^ with the 
D. E. Society, he was a tower of strength to it and 
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worked hard to develc^ Feigusson Cdtege and its 
sister institutions. 

Life Members of the D. £. Society are not merely 
teachers or professors as people outside sf^pose. Be* 
sides doing the teaching work which falls to his shares 
each Life Member has to take part in the work of 
organisation! expansion, and management of the grow- 
ing institutions of the Society. He has to go about 
collecting funds, and is responsible, along with his 
colleagues, for the proper administration of the funds 
and the conduct and control of the college and schools. 
Mr. Gokhale’s period of Life Membership was certain- 
ly an excellent training for the wider public life on 
which he formally entered on his retirement. We 
say formally, because even while a Life Member, he 
had been devoting his time and energies to very use- 
ful public work in the political and other spheres. 
But the years he had devoted to the cause of the D. 
E. Society as a young man had left a profound im- 
pression upon his mind. The lesson taught by this 
experience vta., that a band of enthusiastic young men, 
animated by a desire to serve their country and forti- 
fied by self-sacrifice, can achieve success in promoting 
, public good, encouraged Mr. Gokhale only three years 
after his retirement from the D, E. Society* to start a 
new institution working on the same principle of 
sacrifice but having a wider sphere of activities — viz., 
the Servants of India Society. The two institutions are 
situated near each other on fine sites on the outskirts 
of Poona and, animated with the same spirit, are the 
admiration and the hope of the whole country. 

Mr. Ranade, the maker of Maharashtra as he 
has been called, was the source of the inspiration 
which led to a general upheaval in the Deccan and 
outside more than forty years ago, and Poona became 
the centre of the public activities almost all of which 
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were guided by that njaster-mind. The 8 arva}anik 
Sahha of Poona was one among the several institu- 
tions which were doing public work, and Mr. Ranade’s 
influence hafl not a litde to do with its popularity 
and success. We have already said that that great man 
of Poona had the faculty of attracting and attaching 
to himself mep of various types and of making them 
put forth their best in the service of the country. 
Mr. Gokhale was one among the young men who 
were drawn into Mr. Ranade’s orbit and under that 
great man began his training for public life. Naturally 
possessed of rare capacity, aptitude, and energy, he 
utilized to the full the opportunity thus obtained and 
his progress was rapid. In 1887 Mr. Gokhale became 
editor of the quarterly journal of the Sarvajmih^ 
Sahhat which was remarkable for its' intelligent^ 
throughing-going and outspoken discussion of the 
important public questions of the day and its'^c^pable 
representation of the popular attitude towards them. 
Mr. Gokhale studied under the eye of the master 
and was not ashamed of being a subaltern. This was 
largely the secret of his success. His devotion ta 
Mr. Ranade w^ almost religious and his regard for 
another great leader was avowed not many years ago 
^hen he said that he would rather be in the wrong 
wj^jli Sir Pherozeshah Mehta than in the right with 
j^y one else. 

One point that must be noted here is that it was 
not only habits of assiduous study and a firm grasp 
Y5f public questions that he owed to his association 
with Mr. j^nade ; he picked up .something still more 
valuable, v%z*j moral fervour, spiritual elevation, wide 
sympathies and liberal principles. He was a. 
thorough believer in moral and social reform and the 
development of character as the foundation of nationals 
progress, and he held strongly that if India is to rise 
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from her ^ed(^t ppsition we must advance social^ 
and morally as much as politically and economically. 
Mr. Gokhde was for some years one of the editors of 
an Anglo-Marathi Weekly of Poona named the 
8 vdharalc or Reformer and was thus associated in the 
work of 6ne of the boldest, sincerest and ablest of 
reformers in the Deccan, viz,, the late Principd 
Agarkar. He was likewise Secretary to the Bombay 
PVovincial Conference for four years and to the Indian 
National Congr^s when it met in Poona in 1895. 
That session was remarkable for an exhibition of w^t 
has become notorious as Poona politics, a bitter tasfC 
of which the whole country obtained at Surat in 1907# 
The opposition of the reactionaries was mainly fac- 
tious and personal. They kicked up a great row but 
under the wise guidance of Mr. Ranade both the 
Congress and the Social Conference were safely 
piloted to the port. But the fiend of factious zeal 
and reaction had been roused, and the friends of 
liberalism and moderation in Poona had to found a 
new political association of their own, viz., the 
Deocan 8 ahha of which Mr. Gokhale became Secre- 
tary. 

In 1897, Mr, Gokhale was called upon to give 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure presided over by Lord Welby. It was 
an ordeal before which any man in Mr. Gokhale’s 
position would have quaked. > Thanks, however, to 
the splendid mastery he had won by hard labour over 
his favourite subject, the young Professor from the Fer- 
gusson College faced the fire of cross-examination in 
the most creditable manner and added a new feather 
to his cap. 

For two years, 1900 and 1901, Mr. Gokhale was 
an elected member of the Bomtey Legislative Coun- 
cil, and while there, he gave a foretaste tof the spleh- 
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did work he achieved in a higher sphere as a critic of 
the policy and measures of Government. His speeches 
hi the Council were remarkable for their knowledge 
and outspokenness and Mr. Gokhale*s tenure of the 
counciliorship of the Bombay L^slature- will be 
remembered for the vigorous speech he made against 
the land-revenue policy of Government under which 
a restricted tenure was created depriving cultivators 
of their power of alienating land. There was very 
Strong opposition to the bill in the * province and it 
was reflected in the Council by popular representatives 
headed by the late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. The 
agitation against the measure was characterised by 
officials as a money-lender’s agitation, which was of 
course f^r from being true and when an appeal ta 
Government to postpone the further consideration of 
the bill in deference to the earnest request of the 
people failed, Messrs. Mehta, Gokhale and other non- 
official members left the Council Chamber as a protest 
against official obstinacy and indifference to popular 
opinion. In 1902 Mr. Gokhale filled Mr. Pherozeshah’s 
place in the Supreme Legislative Council as the only 
man on whom the mantle of that great veteran could 
fittingly fall, and from that time, till his death he 
continued to represent true public opinion in the 
highest Legislative Chamber in the land with ability, 
outspokenness and statesmanship, which, it is no 
exaggeration to say, have never been equalled. Criti- 
cism and especially able criticism of the policy and 
measures of Government has always been resented by 
officials and the Anglo-Indian press, and according to 
them the proper role of the exponents of public 
opinion in our Legislative Councils is to listen and 
acquiesce. But Mr. Pherozeshah had made his pre* 
sence felt in the Viceroy’s Council and a stouter 
cbitmpion of the people’s cause and a more unsparing 
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critic of the official class could not be found. His 
successor had to deal, on his advent into the Council^ 
with such a masterful personality as Lord Curaon, 
and Mr. Gokhale soon showed that the cause of the 
public could not have been placed in more competent 
hands, and the Viceroy himself realized that he had 
to cross swords with an adversary whom it was not 
easy to overcome. 

In 1902, having fulfilled his vow, Mr. Gokhale 
retired from the Life Membership of the D. E. Society 
and launched upon a new stage in his career. In the 
touching reply he gave to the farewell address pre- 
sen ted to him by the students of Fergusson College on 
the eve of his retirement, Mr. Gokhale spoke with 
extreme diffidence about his success in the new role 
he was assuming and compared himself to a man who, 
fascinated by th^ irresistible charms of the sea, trusted 
himself and his all to its waves and was overwhelmed 
by the pitiless billows. He went on to observe t*— 

“ Here 1 am with a settled position in this college and 
having for my colleagues, men with whom it is a pleasure and 
a privilege to work, and whose generosity in overlooking my 
many faults and magnifying any little services I may have rend- 
ered, has often touched me deeply. And yet, I am griving up all 
this to embark on the stormy and uncertain sea of public life. 
But 1 hear within me a voice which urges me to take this 
course, and 1 can only ask you to believe me when I say that it 
is purely from a sense of duty to the best interests of our 
country, thatl am seeking this position of greater freedom 
but not necessarily of less responsiblity. Public life in this 
country has few rewards and many trials and discourage- 
ments. The prospect of work to be done is vast, and no one 
can say what is on the other side-^how all this work may 
end. But one thing is clear. Those who feel in the matter aa 
I do must devote themselves to the work in a spirit of hdpe 
and faith and seek orfy the satisfaction which cornea of all 
disinterested exertions.*’ 

Mr. Gokhale’s retirement was indeed a great lose 
to the D. £. Society, but what a gain jhas it been to 
the country at large ! The«toil and storm-tossed bark 
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of , which he spoke turned out to be a big ocean- 
steamer successfully riding the waves of public life 
and taking India towards the harbour of her deeply 
cherished ideal. Mr. Gokhale’s remarks quoted above, 
however, correctljf represent the enormous difficulties 
which an Indian entering upon public life has to face 
in this country and the disappointment which falls to 
his lot. 

It is superfluous to say that in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, of which he was one of the most 
distinguished members, Mr. Gokhale rendered invalu- 
able services to the people and Government. He was 
a staunch advocate of financial, administrative and 
economic reform and consistently urged upon the 
attention of Government the necessity of taking 
measures to promote the moral and material develop- 
ment of the people of this country. Before the year 
1909, when the r^ormed Councils came into 
existence, Hon’ble members of the legislatures had no 
right to move resolutions and all the criticism they 
had to offer and all the suggestions they had to make, 
had to be concentrated in their budget speeches. 
Mr. Gokhale’s speeches in the Supreme Legislative 
Council in the pre-reform period constitute a splendid 
literature which all those who want to study the 
development of our financial and material condition 
should make it a point to read, mark, and inwardly 
digest. They give a luminous exposition of the policy 
and measures of Government from year to year and 
bring out the hopes, the aspirations and needs of the 
people in a most instructive manner. Mr. Gokhale 
pleaded for a more liberal and sympathetic policy in 
the administration, for retrenchment and economy, 
for the spread of education among the masses and 
for t^ ^tematic promotion of their material pros- 
perity. ’.His budget sp^ches, therefore, make mo^ 
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enlightening and instructive reading and fornix 
as it werei a text-book for a student of publib 
questions in India. 

In concluding his budget speech of 1903, he thus 
referred to the question of administrative reform : ' 

” No one denies that the difficnlties of the position are 
great, no one expects radical or far-reaching changes all in a 
day. What one regrets most, however, in the present system of 
administration is that it favours so largely a policy of mere 
drift. The actual work of administration is principally in the 
hands of the members of the Civil Service, who, taken as a body, 
are able and conscientious men ; but none of them individually 
can command that prestige, which is so essential for inaugura- 
ting any large scheme of policy involving a departure from the 
establi^ed order of things. The administrators, on the other 
hand, who come out direct from England, command no doubt 
the necessary prestige, but their term of office being limited to 
five years, they have not the opportunity, even if they had the 
will, to deal in an effective and thorough-going manner with 
. the deeper problems of the administration. The result is that 
there is an inveterate tendency to keep things Inerely going ^ 
though every one said to himself; ‘This will last my time/ 
What the situation really demands is that a large and compre- 
hensive scheme for the moral and material well-being of the 
people should be chalked out with patient care and foresight, 
and then it should be firmly and steadily adhered ^ to and the 
progress made examined almost from year to year.’* 

The continuous growth of military expenditure 
has been the subject of persistent criticism at the 
hands of Indian politicians, and what lends point to 
the criticism is the galling consciousness of the 
people that they are not allowed to undertake the 
responsibilities of national defence by being enrolled 
as Volunteers or being admitted to higher posts in 
the Army. While public attention to this latter 
aspect of the question has now been attracted in 
India, it is interesting to note the appeal Mr. Gokhale 
made to Government in this behalf in his Budget 
Speech in 1904. . He said ; — 

My Lovd„ His Ezcslleney the Oommander-in-Ohief 
addreieed the ether day a i^oweiM appeal to Sugliatoen ia 
India ^ eome^rward and enrol themtelves as volunteeih from 
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a aeoiiofpu^Uodutj. May not the OoTernment oonaider the 
dMirabUity of pormitting— aye, inTiting— carefully selected 
CiNkSSeB from among the children of the soil to share in the 
responsibilities of national defence? Both sentimental and|^ 
dnancial considerations demand the adoption of a policy of this ' 
kind ; and unless this is done, the growing military expenditure 
of the country will in course of time absorb all arailable re* 
sources and oast its blighting shadow over the whole field of 
Indian administration." 

In view of the great interest with which the sub- 
ject of the Public Services in India is always in- 
vested, the views Mr. Gokhale expressed on the ques- 
tion in the Viceroy’s Council fourteen years ago, cannot 
fail to be instructive: The irony of the galling situa- 
tion was that while the sons of the soil were exclu- 
ded from responsible posts in the public Service, the 
Vic^oy was proclaiming that not only were the 
people of this country not justified in complaining of 
exclusion from high office, but that they were 
being treated wiffi ‘ a liberality unexampled in the 
history of the World.’ Unexampled liberality for- 
sooth! In his Budget speech of 1 9O5, Mr. Gokhale 
dealt with this question and observed that in spite of 
the Viceroy’s speech and a Government Resolution 
magnifying the * unexampled liberality,* the public 
mind remained unconvinced and that certain propo- 
sitions in the Resolution had even created the unfortu- 
nate impression that it is no longer the intention of 
Government to adhere faithfully to the lines of policy 
laid down in the matter in the Parliamentary Statute 
of 1833 and the ProclamatioD of the Queen Empress 
in 1858* Having successfully disposed of the argu- 
ments advanced by Government to support their plea 
of * unexampled liberality,’ Mr. Gokhale went on tO' 
jwy:— 

** My Lord, this question of appointment to high ofiioe is tO' 
m amaething mora than a mem question of careers. When aU 
pssi^oiia of power and of offioial 'trust and responsibiUly ass 
the virtual amnopoly of a dass, those who are outside that cUm 
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m oon^tantly weighted down witii a senee of their inferior 
peeitioB^ and the tafieet of them hare no op^n but to bend itt 
order that the exigenoiea of the fUnation may be eatiefied. Stiob 
^ state of things, as a temporary arrangement, may be acoepted 
as inevitable. Asa permanent arrangement, it is impossible. 
This question thus is tb us a question of national prestige and 
lelf-respeot, and we feel that our future growth is bound up with 
a i^per solution of it.*' 

The hasty and ill-cc»isidered changes that were- 
made in Higher Education also met with severe criti- 
cism at the hands of Mr. Gokhale. Ampng the many 
retrograde measures of the Curzonian regime the 
Indian Universities Bill was one. Its introducticin' 
created great distrust and indignation throughout the 
country. Mr. Gokhale, himself one of the class of the 
much abused and ** discontended B.A.*s/* felt that the 
bill was a veiled attempt to check the progress of 
higher education and put back the hands of the clock. 
At the first meeting at which the bill was introduced, 
Mr* Gokhale exposed the error of the policy which 
prompted the Viceroy to usher in his favourite measure^ 
He said:— 

Let not Government imagine that, unless the education 
imparted by Colleges is the highest which is at the present day 
possible, it is likely to prove useless and even pernicious ; and 
secondly, let not the achievements of our graduates in the in- 
tellectual field be accepted as the sole, or even the most impor- 
tant test to determine the utility of this education. I think, my 
Lord — and this is a matter of deep conviction with me — ^that, in 
the present circumstances of India, all Western education is 
valuable and useful. If it is the highest that under the circum- 
stances is possible, so much the better. But even if it is not 
the highest, it ipust not on that account be rejected. I believe 
the life of a people—whether in the political or social or indus- 
trial or intellectual field — is an organic whole, and no striking 
progress in any particular field is to be looked for, unless there 
be room for the free movement of the energies of the people in 
all fields. To my mind, the greatest work of Western education 
in the present state of India is not so much the encouragement 
of leaning as the liberation of the Indian mind from the thral- 
dom of oid-worid ideas, and the animilation of all that is highest 
and best in the life and thoughtUiAud character of the West. 
For this purpose not only the nis^estbui all Western education 
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li.Vfleful I think Englishmen should have more laith in ih« 
inflaence of their history and their literature. And whenevor 
they are inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances of a 
discontented B.A., let them realize that he is but an accident of 
the present period of the transition* in India, and that they should 
no more lose faith in the results of Western education on this 
account than should my countrymen question the ultimate aim 
of British rule in this land, because not every Englishman who 
comes out realizes the true character of England's mission here. 

The bill was passed and it soon became law, but 
the country was deeply grateful to Mr. Gokhale for 
his valiant fight. 

Mr. Gokhale was about this time Joint Secretary 
ot the National Congress along with Mr. D. E. Wacha. 
He was also vei;y busy in collecting subscriptions for 
a memorial to the late Mr. Justice Ranade who had 
departed in 1901. The city of Bombay, where Mr. 
Justice Ranade passed the last few years of his life, 
raised a memorial to him and even Madras had made 
an attempt to perpetuate his memory. But it was 
necessary that Poona, the centre and source of Mr. 
Ranade’s activities and the place to which he was so 
deeply attached, should have a memorial of its own, 
every way worthy of the services rendered by the 
deceased to Maharashtra. Mr. Gokhale laboured hard 
for the purpose and the public response was satis** 
factory. The memorial has taken the form of the 
Ranade Economic Institute, which was formally 
opened by Sir George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), 
the then Governor of Bombay. It was also about 
this time that the plans Mr. Gokhale had been nmtur* 
ing about the Servants of India Society, became ripe 
and the institution came into being in June 1905.^ 

In the latter part of this year Mr. Gok^le Went 
to England on a political mission being deputed bjf 
tne Bombay Presidency in accordance wiA a Congress 
resolution passed the previous year. Addressing 
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Fsbian Society, L(ndot^ he said, ‘ he had come from 
Ihdia in order to arduse the interest of the peqide of 
England in the affairs of India-’ He told his audience 
'teat ‘they were on the eve of a General Election, 
and consequently their friends in Indja thought this 
a fitting opportunity to make a special appeal to the 
English democracy with a view to inducing them to 
take some kind of interest m the affairs of that depend- 
ency.’ The value of this sort of missionary work 
to he done in England has not been properly appreci- 
ated by many people in this country. It would be 
silly to expect any tangible effects to flow immediate- 
ly from missions to England, but we must understand 
bow our cause suffers owing to British ignorance and 
indifference. Propaganda work entrusted to capable 
hands like those of Mr. Gokhale iS| however, sure to 
attain success as far as success is possible in such 
matters. Mr. Gokhale carried out his mission with 
great vigour, putting his case before the British public 
in that lucid, free and masterly way which charac- 
terised him. 

The strenuous work Mr. Gokhale had done in 
the course of the year 1905, here and in England, 
was crowned with the most arduous duties he was 
called upon to perform, despite his wishes to the 
contrary, as President of the Benares Session oi 
the Congress. We call those duties arduous because 
the position of the President of the Congress, which- 
even under normal conditions is one of great 
responsibility, Was rendered extremely difficult 
that year owing to the deep and serious > 
unrest which the autocratic regime of Lord Curzon,. 
the ^prancing proconsul,’ bad created throughout the 
country.. Mr. Gokhale had to. pass scathing criticisms^ 
U|)6n; the unwise policy i^iat ruler had pursued 
durioflf^ his ri^iue, scornmg tramplic^ on public 
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<^iiiioQ and exaspeifating the people his high- 
handed measures^ This is the word-picture Mr. 
'<Gdchale painted of Lord Curwn : — 

, *^The faot is that Lord Cunson cans to hidta with oertaia 
iSyit H ideas. To him India was a country where the Englishman 
was to monopoMse for all time all power and talk all die. 
while of duty. The Indian*s only business wds to be goyerned, 
•and it was a sacrilege on his part to have May other aspiration. 
In his scheme of things there was no room for the educated 
•classes of the country ; and having failed to amuse them for 
any length of time by an empty show of taking them into his 
•confidence he proceeded in the end to repress them. Even in 
his last farewell speech at the Byculla Club in Bombay, India 
^mcists only as a scene of the Englishman's labours with the 
toiling millions of the country— eighty per cent, of the popula- 
tion— in the background. The remaining twenty per cent., for 
aught they were worth, might as well be gently swept into thcv 
■sea 1 . . Lord Curzon's highest ideal of statesmanship is effici- 
■ency of administration. He does not believe in what Mr. Glad- 
JBtone used to call the principle of liberty as a factor of human 
progress. He has no sympathy with popular aspirations and 
when he finds them among a subject people, he thinks he is 
^rendering their country a service by trying to putt them 
•down." 

The Swadeshi movement, which was the direct 
product of the anti-partition agitation, next claimed 
Mr. Gokhale’s attenti(»i, and carefully analysing the 
economic condition of the country, he pointed out the 
difficulties, the duties and the responsibilities ihvolvecf 
in the successful conduct of that movement. With 
a masterly hand he proceeded to paint a vivid picture 
of the general political situation in India and formul- 
ated in some detail the demands of the Congress and 
laid down a programme of political work. The time, 

, he thought, was most propitious for making an effort 
to carry out the sort of programme he had sketched. . 
In England, the Liberal Party had come into power 
after a long Conservative r^ime aud a" strong current 
had set in * against that narrow and aggressi^ 
imperialism, which only the other day seemed to 1^ 
carrying everything before it.’ Mr. Morley’s assump^ 
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tion of the Secretaryship of State for India, .in parti- 
cuhr, raised men’s expectations to a h^h pitch and 
though he found himself unable to go against the 
current of conservative and reactionary influences, 
that philosopher-statesman’s name is properly assdd- 
ated with the expansion of the Legislative Councils. 
How people’s minds were swayed backwards and 
forwards by hope and fear on the eve of the reform 
epoch, is seen from the following sentences from Mr. 
Gokhale’s speech. 

“And as regards the new Secretary of State for India, what 
shall 1 say ? Large numbers of educated men in this country 
feel towards Mr. Morley as towards a Master, and the heart 
hopes and trembles, as it never hoped or trembled before. He, 
the reverent student of Burke, the disciple of Mill, the friend 
and biographer of Gladstone—will he courageously apply their 
principles and his own to the Government of this country, or will 
he too succumb to the influences of the India OfSce around him, 
and thus cast a cruel blight on hopes, which his own writings 
have done so much to foster? ** 

Mr. Gokhale’s Budget Speech of 1906 was again 
a vigorous plea on Behalf of retrenchment and econo- 
mic and administrative reform. He bitterly complain- 
ed of the lavish expenditure upon the Army and the 
utilization of the large annual surpluses for the con- 
struction of works which ought to be built out of 
borrowed funds. 

* The ^saddest part of the whole thi^, ’ he said, 'ie that in 
spite of this superabundance of money in the Exchequer and the 
resultant growth of administrative expenditure, the most press- 
ing needs of the country in regard to- the moral and material 
advancement of the people have continued for the most part un-' 
attended to, and no advantage of the financial position has been 
taken to inaugurate comprehensive schemes of State action for 
improving the condition of the masses.' 

Mr. Gokhale then went on to indicate the lines 
along which reform was urgently needed, m, edu- 
cational expansion, sanitation, relieving the burdens 
cf the ryots and so forth. On April ^4, 1906, Mr. 
Golitole again left for England on a political mission 
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to press for a rediesss of grievances and the concession 
of Council and other reforms. Behind him, in India, 
particularly in Bengal, things were going from bad to 
worse. The partition of that Province had caused a 
deep wound in the minds of the people and the blun- 
dering acts of |he executive were most harsh and 
exasperating. * 

The harsh, unwise and short-sighted policy of 
Government aggravated the evil to such an extent, 
that a seiction of the population was swept off its feet* 
People became pessimistic and lost faith in constitu- 
tional political agitation. A boycott of British goods 
and of all Government institutions was preached 
and . practised. A party of Extremists thus arose 
in the country consisting of men who saw no good in 
the Congress as it was then constituted. People who 
till then had done little constructive work and had 
given no promi^ of a capacity to do any, suddenly 
shot into fame and became self-ponstituted leaders. 
Their propaganda was practically anti- Congress. 
Their mock-heroic phrases caught the ear of a large 
section of the public and the fate of the Calcutta 
Congress hung in the balance. When reverence for 
authority, age and experience had vanished and the 
new doctrines of so-called self reliance and nationa- 
lism were gaining ground in the country, * it is no 
wonder if a number of raw and inexperienced people 
fell victims to the infection of the movement. 

The work of the responsible leaders of the poli- 
tical movement became very difficult and all progress 
seemed to be threatened. The charm of the person- 
ality of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was iiidpced to 
preside over the Calcutta Congress, somehow staved 
cff the disruption of that body. But the Extremists 
bdcame every day more clamorous and framed a poli- 
ticaT programme of their own, which was at 
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with the traditional aims and methods of the 
Got^ess, They wanted that body to adopt Swarajya 
or unrestricted Self-Government and .a universal 
boycott as the main planks of its progrj^mme, and 
th^ seemed to be bent on thus mending, or ending,, 
the Congress. Constructive work was not in their line 
and they all but succeeded in wrecking the Congress 
at Surat when they found they could not capture it. 
As a sincere and selfless patriot and a keen-eyed 
statesman, Mr. Gokhale was deeply pained by the 
way things were developing and ' with a view to- 
explaining Ifhe real situation to his countrymen, he 
undertook in the early part of 1907 an extensive 
tour in the United Provinces and the Punjab, iti the 
course of which he delivered speeches at various places 
and attempted to define and elucidate the work which 
educated Indians had to do for the uplift of their 
country. 

We shall not recount the incidents of 1907 and 
1908 \yhich showed that the poisonous exotic of 
anarchism, which years of vigilance and determined 
action have not succeeded in wholly exterminating, 
had taken root in the Indian soil, that forces of 
violence were gaining strength and that new political 
doctrines subversive of all progress were being imbibed 
by the unwary, the inexperienced and the impression- 
able folk. The voice of reason, of true patriotism 
and of statesmanship was drowned in the frenzied 
clamours of the exponents of Extremism. 

As it was, the unfortunate Surat incident left na 
choice to the responsible leaders of the Congress but 
to place it oh a sound basis and to fraifie a constitu- 
tion and rules for Its guidance though this might keep 
out from that body several people who were once its 
a^^ents, Self-Government within the Empiite was 
the fundamental article of faith of the Congress, 
ii 
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aid it was ti&der this constitutioa that the session was 
bdd at Madias ia 1908^ Thus the leaders display cm 
this critical occasion rare courage and ca^city for 
eoQstruetivfi work, and the even course of the Ombi- 
gress has contmued to run smoothly. These were 
most anxious times for Mr. Gokhale who was consist- 
ently misrepresented and vilified by his detrac- 
tors and yet who was manfully doing his onerous 
duty by his countrymen. The country Was not 
yet pacified, the repressive policy of Government 
went on unabated and the high hopes entertained of 
the Morley r^ime seemed to be dashed to^he j^ound. 
Nothing could have been more disappointing and 
disconcerting to Mr. Gokhale than the situation in the 
country, the persistence by Government in a policy 
which intensified the unrest among the people and the 
consequent block in the path of progress. 

" After urging, as usual, various financial, econo- 
mic and administrative reforms, in his budget speech 
of 1907, Mr. Gokhale observed 

Since last year, the impression has prevailed that the Govern- 
ment has at last decided to move forward and that important OOD- 
eessions are contemplated. 1 earnestly trust that this impf eseion 
is well-founded. 1 trust also that |the proposed reforms, when 
announced, will be found to be substantial and conceived in’ a 
generous spirit. My Lord, it is of importance that there should 
be. no unneoessary delay in this matter. The puUio mind is in 
a state of great tension, and unless the concessions are promptly 
announced and steps taken to give immediate effect to them, 
ibey will, I fear, lose half their eflicacy and all their grace. 
The situation is an anxious— almost critical one, mid unlees the 
hi|^est statesmanship inspires the counsels of the Government, 
dimcdlties threaten to arise of which no man can foresee the 
end.*’ 

In the next year’s Budget Speech also Mr. • 
Ooldiale referred to this prant and appealed to 
Government to stem betims the ti^ Of unrest ai^' 
impatience, which was fast spreading tfafougboat the 
oountvy becoming stronger every day, byae 
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Bavisf dealt with the questions of the uttlu»liOii cf 
smpm&i, of the causes and effects of the pcevjtloiit 
high prices, aitd having pointed out how disapfoint- 
ment and discontent were getting a firm hold of the 
imnd of the young generation, Mr, Gokhale smd : — . 

Lord, the Government will no doul>t put down^indeed' 
it must put down—«Il disorder with a firm hand. But what the 
situation really requires is not the polioeman*8 baton or the 
soldier's bayonet, but the statesman’s insight, wisdom and 
courage. The people must be enabled to feel that their in- 
terests are, if not the <mly consideration, at any rate, the main 
consideration, that weighs with the Government, and this cap 
only be brought about by a radical change in the spirit of tjbe 
adminietration. Whatever reforms are taken in hand, let them 
be dealt with frankly and generously. And My Lord, let net 
the words ’ too late ' be written on every one of them.” 

. The reforms came at last, but though tb^ 
carried our constitutional progress one step fur- 
ther, they did nOt give much satisfaction. Yet 
there they were and represented a* move forward in 
the right direction. It was in this spirit that Mr. 
Gokhale wanted his countrymen to take the reforms, 
to make the best of them and to prepare for further 
advance. In his Budget Speech of 1909, that being 
the last year of the pre-reform Councils ^regime, Mr. 
Gokhale offered a few observations of a general 
'character, mainly reviewing the political situation in 
the country. He expressed his strong disapproval 
of the repressive policy of Government, which tbre^ 
months before had dictated the deportation of nine 
Bengalee gentlemen under an old Regulation of 
He then referred tp certain features of the new 
reform schemei which was being adversely criticised 
frqm different standpoints in the Indian, the Anglo/ 
Indian and the British press. Mr. Gokhale felt it his 
obvious duty to express his cqj^ntry men’s gratkude .te 
Lord Mintp, apd Lord }(oicley fpr noble worh jthey . 
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hRd donein introducing the reforms under conditions 
Of eiftraordinary difficulty. He p&id a handsome and 
well deserved tribute to both which is epitomised in 
the following two sentences in his Budget Speech: 

^ “ My Lord) I linoerely believe that your Lordahip and Lord 
MoHeyhave between you saved India from drifting towards 
what cannot be described by any other name than chaos. For, 
however strong a Government may be, repression never can put 
down the aspirations of a people and never will.'* 

In the meantime, in spite of the reforms secured 
by India through the initiative of the two liberal- 
minded statesmen, the course of crime and violence 
which had been adopted by a few political fanatics 
and anarchists, went on and made the position most 
anxious and embarrassing. In a speech deliveredi at 
Poona under the auspices^ of the Deccan Sabha, on 
4th July, 1909, Mr. Gokhale expressed in the strong- 
est terms the horror and indignation with wffich the 
dreadful news of the assassination of Sir William 
Curzon-Wyllie and Dr. Lalkaka by an Indian student 
in London had just been 'received in this country and 
emphatically denounced people who ‘spread wild and 
nonsensical ideas about independence and whose 
noxious propaganda unsettled the minds of the youog 
generation in the country. Seven days later he 
delivered anothw speech in which he dealt with the 
question of special representation on the Legislative 
Councils which had created an amount of soreness in 
the minds of a large section of the people of thia 
country. He explained the special difficulties that 
surrounded the question of Moslem representation, 
but strongly opposed special treatment of any comthii* 
nity as such. In October, 1914, Mr. Gokhale gave an 
address at the annual meeting of the Students' 
Biotherhood, Bombay, and while uiging the necessity 
^ our students studying political problems 
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prdper guidance, warned them against the Extremist 
t^ching which had become the bane of the country. 

Prom the commencement of the reformed coon* 
cils epoch, Mr. Gokhale steadily availed himself fully 
of the new opportunities to move resolutions on 
important subjects and to criticise in an effective and 
helpful way the financial policy of the Government, 
Though the fat surpluses, which were a feature of the 
time of Lord Curzon, tended to diminish in later years, 
Finance Members showed great anxiety to budget for 
a surplus and expended the funds thus obtained on 
works which should have been provided for out of 
loans. Mr. Gokhale’s position was perfectly sound, 
and it was that surpluses meant a higher levd of tax- 
ation than was justified by the need^ of the country 
and as the money represented by the surpluses came 
Cut of the pockets of the people, it should be devoted 
to reforms designed to ameliorate the condition of the 
people. 

In his speech on the budget estimates for 
1910-11, Mr. Gokhale took a comprehensive review 
of the financial situation and the steady rise of expen- 
diture for the previous ten years, and suggested the 
necessity for an inquiry into the growth of civil and 
military expenditure during that period* 

So seriously heavy was the* increase in public 
expenditure that Mr. Gokhale hammered at the ques- 
tion next year and moved a Resolution in the l^s-; 
iative Council in January, 1911, recommending that 
Government should order a public inquiry by a mixed 
body of officials and non-officials into the causes 
which had led to the phenomenal rise. 

* Hotr large and how unpreot4^te<3f* heaaid, *thii growth 
•of gxpehditure has been, may be seen fh>m the fact that two 
ybars ago; of a sudden and without any warning, we came to a 
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kno^ iinoe t}ie lilutUiy. And last yeiKr the Hon'Ue .Mmier, 
tM ii to the grayity oi the situation, felt himself 

driven to impoie additional taxation to the tune elkmt a 
million and a quarter in a perfectly normal year, free from 
laming war or any of those other distniMnfi oirotimstances 
which in <ftir mind have been associated with increased taxation 
in the past.* . 

Mr. Gokhale’s speech on this occasioa is one of 
the finest expositions that have been given in the 
Council Chamber of the Indian financial policy^ 
which has allowed an enormous growth of public 
expenditure, cfvfi and military. His speech in con- 
nection with his proposal about an Opium Fund is 
equally illuminating and interesting. In fact, all his 
latter speeches on economic and financial questions 
make most instructive reading. He bandies figures 
with an ease that even on the official side it is rare to 
meet with. He has an extraordinarily firm grasp of 
his subject, his insight is deep and clear, and his 
principles souhd and unassailable. Mr. Gokhale’s 
knowledge, his capacity and his grip of principles, 
were so wonderful that it would be no adequate com- 
pliment to him to say that he would havn fille<^ the 
place of the Indian Finance Minister with distinction. 
We are sure we shall not be charged with using the 
language of exaggeration if we observe that he would 
have made a successful Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in England. Referring to his absence, due to 
iU-healUi, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson observed 
in 1913, that it bad created a blank in the Council 
and that Hon’ble Members! i who had experience of 
|)revious Council meetings must think that th^ day 
they were playing Hamlet with the part of the Prince 
of Denmark left out. 

By constantly pressiffg for retrenchment, eco* 
f^y mote Iffieral e^nditufe on schemes calcu- 
lated to ameliorate the condition the peq>le and to 
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Iromote tbcdr material aii4 moral progress, 
Gi^^le was aUe to make a strong impression on the 
policy oi Government; thanks to the responsive and 
sympathetic attitude of the Finance Members, Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson, who presented his last 
budget in 1913. Before laying down his office, he 
bad adopted some of the measures urged by Mr. 
Gokhale and large grants were made by the Supreme 
Government to Local Governnients to enable them to 
carry out certain schemes of reform. Thus the 
finances of the Local Boards were strer^thened by 
assignments made to Provincial Governments in the 
budget for 1913- 14, and this was practically to meet 
the demand made in that behalf by Mr. Gokhale in 
the previous year. This was admitted in so many 
words by the Finance Member when he said that 
the * seeds > of policy * planted by Mr. Gokhale had 
come to * quick maturity.* In replying, on behalf 
of Government, to Mr. Gokhale’s speech introducing 
a Resolution on 13th March, 1912, recommending the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the ade^ 
quacy or otherwise of the resources at the disposal 
of Local Bodies, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson said: — 

“ Whenever Mr. Gokhale advocates a policy to which ha 
attaches much importance, I am irresistibly reminded of the 
Lidian juggler who sows a mango seed in a flower pot and 
eovers it over with a cloth. In an extraordinarily bri^ Spaca 
of time he removes the cloth and behold, there is a goodly 
mango tree in full bearing. So if is with Mr. Gokhale. He 
advocates a certain reform. We give him the mild answer 
wbioh tumeth away wrath, and we think we have before us an 
appreciable breathing time. But Mr. Gokhale has sownhia 
Ut^tile seed in his little flower pot ; he has covered it over wUh 
hie little cloth, and within an incredibly short solace of time he 
remeeas his little cloth and presents to our astonished virion a 
tree hearing not only leavei^ not only buds and flowers hat a 
goodly crop of wholesome fruit." 

February of the sa^ year Mr. Gokhale had 
inovfilbis Ses^ution press^ lor tbs creatim of 
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bi$trict Advisory Councils. This reform he urged 
lor the purpose of securing a close association of the 
people with district officials in the administration of 
the country. The proposal was, of course, stoutly 
opposed by Government but Mr. Gokhale's resolution 
showed his anxiety to improve the administrative 
machinery at the bottom, where it came into direct 
and every-day contact with the mass of people. Ill- 
health and work in connection with the Public 
Services Commission did not allow Mr. Gokhale 
during 1914 to take part in the deliberations of the 
Supreme Legislative Council, and this was felt as a 
serious loss to that body and to the country generally. 

In two important matters Mr. Gokhale rendered 
invaluable service to his country, and they were his 
advocacy of the introduction of free and com- 
pulsory elementary education, and his espdusal of the 
just cause of Indians in South Africa. As the reader 
must have seen, the expansion of mass education was 
always one of the objects he had at heart. In March, 

1 9 10, he placed the following Resolution before the 
Supreme Council : — 

** That thii Council recommends that a beginning ihouldTe • 
nade in the direction of making elementary education free and 
eompulsory throughout the country, and that a mixed Commis- 
vsion of oiBcials and non-officials be appointed at an early date to 
hrame definite proposals.’* 

In speaking to this Resolution, Mr. Gokhale made 
out a strong case in favour of his proposal, but he had 
to content himself with an assurance from Government 
tiiat the matter of the expansion of primary education 
would receive their serious and sympathetic conpideiv 
atirm. Next year he introduced his Ekmentaiy 
Educafion Bill, which was warmly supported by peo- 
ple ^iroaghout the country. It was a very cautious 
tne^niire, and Mr. Gokhale ' had been very careftd>^^l^' ^ 
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framing the Bill to meet the various difficulties he was 
sure to encounter in making it acceptable to Govern- 
ment and different classes of people concerned. The 
measure did not try to achieve the impossible by 
seeking to introduce free and compulsory education 
universally and all at once, but provided for gradual 
yet definite expansion. He introduced the Bill in a 
powerful speech full of convincing facts, figures and 
arguments. 

My Lord, one great need of the situation, which I have 
ventured again and again to point out in this Council for several 
years past, is that the Government should enable us to feel that, 
though largely foreign in personnel, it is national in spirit and 
sentiment; and this it can only do by undertaking towards the 
people of India all those responsibilities, which national Govern- 
ments in other countries undertake towards their people. We 
too, in our turn, must accept the Government as a national 
Government, giving it that sense of security which national 
Governments are entitled to claim, and utilising the peace and 
order, which it has established, for the moral and material 
advancement of our people. And of all the great national tasks 
which lie before the country, and in which the Government and 
the people can co-operate to the advantage of both, none is 
greater than this task of promoting the universal diffusion of 
educatioi^in the land, bringing by its means a ray of light, a 
touch of refinement, a glow of hope into lives that sadly need 
them all. Ihe work, I have already said, is bound to be slow, 
but that only means that it must be taken in hand at once. If 
a beginning is made without farther delay, if both the Govern- 
ment and the people persevere with the task in the right spirit, 
the whole problem may be solved before another generation rises 
to take our fplace. If this happens, the next generation will 
■enter upon its own special work with a strength which will be 
its own security of success. As for us, it will be enough to have 
laboured for such an end-laboured even when the end is not in 
sight. For, my Lord, I think there is not only profound humility 
but also profound wisdom in the faith which says 

**I do not ask to see the distant scene : 

One step*s enough for me." 

There was an animated debate on the And 
Mr. Gtokhale bad no reason to be dissatisfied With the 
recepticm which it met with at the hands of. the mem- 
bers of Council. Heal^o expressed bis gratitude 
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tD the Eo&’ble Mr. Buder and to the Gkvvernmeiiit for 
tbe most attitude they had adopted 

towards the Bill, the motion to intrc^uce which was 
put and agreed to. 

The cotintry was enthusiastically in favour of the 
Bill. Meetings held in various parts accorded their 
support to the measure and thus strengthened Mr. 
Gokhale*s hands. Mr. Gokhale himself was active 
and spoke in Calcutta and elsewhere on the question 
of compulsory education, removed misunderstandings, 
tried to conciliate opponents and reassure waverers. 
He was thus encouraged to move in the Viceregal 
Council on i8th March, 1912, that the Bill to make 
better provision for the expansion of elementary 
education be referred to a Select Committee. On 
this occasion he analysed the opinions recorded upon 
his Bill by Local Governments, Municipalities, District 
Boards, and officials, European and Indian, and 
attempted to meet the objections which some of them 
had raised. 

Mr. Gokhale then went on to criticise the un- 
favourable opinions that had been expressed in the 
Council on his motion, and his running commentary 
makes interesting reading, especially remarks about 
tib;e unexpected and sudden conversion to official 
views and methods of the Hon'ble Mr, Dadabhoy. 
But all his figures, his reasoning and his arguments 
were of no avail. A stone wall of opposition had 
been erected by the Provincial Governments agdnst 
-the passage of the Bill, and the Government of India, 
had it been inclined to accept Mr. Gokhale’s motion, 
was jitterly helpless. The motion, to the disaf^int- 
roent of the whole country, was negatived by a 
mjonty of 2,5 votes. , Yet one effect of the agitA^n 
in favour of compuisciry education has bieen that the 
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wh«d8 of the Governm^t machinery have begun to 
move a little more speedily. But the people cannot 
be satisfied with this: they want primary educatton 
made compulsory and free and definite schemes io be 
framed for the purpose. In short, public opinion 
wants an Education Act of the type proposed by 
Mr, Gokhale, to whom the country is indebted for thie 
splendid work he did in that cause. 

' This is not the place for enlarging upon the 
South African problem. The grievances of Indian 
settlers in South Africa, their oppressive treatment at 
the hands of the white population, the attitude adop- 
ted by the Union Government and the utter helpless- 
ness and apathy of the Imperial Government in the 
matter, are all too well-known now in this country to 
require mention here. From the very first Mr. Gokhale 
felt most deeply for his countrymen and country-women 
in South Africa and did what he could to. help them. 
Seeing that the very system of indentured labour was 
immoral and degrading, Mr. Gokhale moved a Reso- 
lution in the Vicer^al Council on 4th March, 1912, 
recommending that the necessary steps should be 
taken to prdiibit the recruitment of Indian labourers 
under contract of indenture, whether for employment 
at home or in any British Colony. Two years before 
such recruitment for Natal had been stopped by law,, 
but Government were not prepared for the prohibi- 
tion suggested by Mr. Gokhale. The position in 
South Africa, had in the meantime, gone from bad 
to worse, and Mr. GcAhale decided to visit that 
country to study the question on the spot and collect 
fads. But while in London, it was suggested to him 
by high authorities that he might seek an opport^mty to 
discwss the Indian question personally with the minis- 
ters in South Africa. It Hs needless to say, Mr. 
Gdchale utilized the ojpportuhity to the full but the 
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pEoblem bristled with difficulties of a serious nature^ 
and the task of the peacemaker is proverbially thank* 
less. He was most warmly received by his countrymen 
wherever he went, was entertained and presented 
with numerous loving and grateful addresses^ 
which may now be seen adorning the walls of the 
Associates* room in the Servants of India Society's 
Home in Poona. Mr. Gokhale's position in South 
Airica was one of extreme delicacy and responsibility. 
With a full sense of this he tried to do what he 
could to bring the Union ministers and the white 
population to look at the position of the Indians 
in the proper perspective. Unfortunately Mr. 
•Gokhale's attitude was misunderstood in certain 
quarters in India and was subjected to hostile 
•criticism. Addressing a crowded public meeting 
in the Bombay Town Hall on 14th December, 
1912, on .his return from South Africai he com- 
pletely answered this criticism by pointing out how 
those who passed it did not show any real grasp 
of the problem. The supreme question for the Indian 
community in South Africa, he said, was not to urge 
, a policy of the open door for more Indians to come 
there, as certain ill-informed critics thought, but to 
secure such an amelioration of the conditions under 
which they lived that their lot might become more 
bearable, and they might have opportunities of grow- 
fflg into an important part of a self-governing com- 
munity. If he had stoc^ out for the open door, the 
cause of the Indian community could not have been 
furthered in any way. His position was the position 
of Mr. Gandhi who certainly understood and cared 
for the, interests of Indians in South Africa better than 
thdr countrymen out here. The tribute Mr. Gokfaate 
paid to Mr. Gandhi is most touching and inspiring. 
He said;-— • 
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** In all my life I hare known only two men who hare 
afifeoted me spiritually in the manner that Mr. Gandhi doea>-> 
our great patriarch* Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji and my late master* 
Mr. Eanade~~men before whom not only are we ashamed of 
doing ansrthing unworthy, but in whose presence our very minds 
ai^e ^aid of thinking anything that is unworthy. The Indian 
cause in South Africa has really been built up by Mr. Gandhi. 
Without self and without stain* he has fought his great fight for 
this country during a period now of twenty years, and India 
owes an immense debt of gratitude to him.*' 

While Mr. Gokhale was devoting his attention 
to the political and educational advancement of his 
country he did not forget the ^eat need there was for 
its social and industrial regeneration. In regard to 
social reform his attitude was definite and pronounced* 
He was often grieved to think of the differences of 
caste and creed which divided our countrymen, and he 
lost no opportunity in pleading for the eradication of 
these distinctions. The wretched condition of the 
depressed classes made a profound impression on him 
and on many occasions he was intensely distressed 
over their miserable lot. He said on one occasion,. 
“ it is so deeply deplorable that it constitutes a grave 
blot on our social arrangements,” and it is ** deeply^ 
revolting to our sense of justice.” 

But all too suddenly has the noble career come to 
an end. The strenuous work in which Mr. Gokhale 
had been engaged began to tell upon his health. The 
Soudi African tour and the work on the Public Ser- 
vice Commission had almost worn outliis physical frame 
though his spirit was as untiring and fresh as ever.^ 
On the evening of Thursday the i8th Feb., 19 15, 
the papers announced the telegraphic message that 
the Hon. Mr. Gokhale had been suddenly taken ill 
with cardiac asthma and that he had to cancel his 
trip to Delhi to attend the meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. The morning dawned with the 
news that he had passedT away. At once there 
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spread a terrible gloom over the country from 
^ich it has not yet recovered fufiy. Gokhale 
was cremated in his own native city, where men of 
aS parties met and expressed their most deep- 
felt sorrow at his untimely death. The grief was 
not felt in India alone. England too and the Colo- 
nies testified to their sorrow at the death of this 
great Indian. From all quarters of the Empire, from 
the King, from Secretaries of State, from Viceroys, 
from Provincial Governors and the Ruling Chiefs, 
poured in messages of condolence to the bereaved 
family. Meetings were held in India and in England 
to offer men’s sorrowful tribute to the departed states- 
man. Bombay and Madras voted for permanent 
memorials in the form of statues, while All India was 
eager to strengthen The Servants of India Society by 
subscribing liberally towards its upkeep. 

All through his strenuous life Mr. Gokhale 
thought and spoke on the political destiny of India, 
and he seldom failed to impress on bis countrymen 
the need for sustained effort. Mr. Gokhale used to 
say that we must ** muse by day and dream by night ” 
of the future of our motherland and he practised 
his precept literally. For almost the last act of 
Mr, Gokhale was to frame a scheme of post-war 
reforms for India. This document now known as 
Mr. Gokhale’s last political testament was published 
in August 1917 'by H. H. the Aga Khan. It is in- '' 
eluded in this collection. 

Within the short span of life allotted to him he 
has achieved so much that it is difficult to cite the 
example of another Indian to compare him with. 
** A graduate at eighteen. Professor at twenty, Editor 
of a journal like the Quarterly of the Poona Saxva- 
janic Sabha at twenty-one, Secretary of the Provin- 
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cial Conference at twenty-five, Secretary of the 
National Congress at twenty-nine, leading witness 
before a most important Royal Commission at thirty- 
one, Provincial Legislator at thiry-four, Imperial 
Legislator at thirty-six, President of the National 
Congress at thirty-nine, National Envoy to the 
Imperial Government and founder of institutions 
at forty” — what a truly marvellous and brilliant 
career has it been and how mournful it is to think 
that a life of such “ singular gloriousness” had been 
so soon cut short I We feel ** that a sudden darkness 
has fallen upon our lives.” We cannot resist the 
thought that he was ** a man whose death would leave 
humanity the poorer in any age and in any part of 
the world.” An embodiment of public spirit and self- 
sacrifice, ** without self and without stain,*’ he sacri- 
ficed himself at the altar of the motherland. His 
strong sense of duty, his devotion to his guru, his dis- 
interested pursuit of patriotic ends caring for neither 
wealth nor station, his sweet reasonableness and 
transparent sincerity, his singleness of purpose, his 
mastery of detail and lucidity and cogency of argu- 
ment, and, above all, his saintly character — these will 
make his name for ever remenibered by all lovers of 
India. Mr. Gokhale often impressed it on his 
countrymen that “ public life must be spiritualised.” 
And he lived the life he preached. 



We have lost the outstanding figure in the great transition) 
stage of modem India; a man whose abilities brought him to the 
forefront, and whose sense of right forced him into controversies 
of which we have not yet seen the end. But at this moment the 
dominant feeling among all who were brought into contact with 
him is, I think, that the value of a life and personality such as. 
his—a record of single-minded devotion to an unselfish ideal and 
of ceaseless labour in its service over an almost unlimited field 
of activity— stand above and apart from all controversy. * * * 
One of the many remarkable characteristics of Mr. Gokhale was 
the degree to which he was able to combine enthusiasm for re- 
form with a patient industry not too often found in close asso- 
ciation with the first quality. But he never allowed his idea- 
lism and his infinite capacity for taking pains to interfere with 
one another ; rather, they both served as a joint inspiration to 
the work he set before him. The result was that, whether one 
^reed or disagreed with him, he gave a sense of practicalness 
in his dealings which seemed to sweep away half the difficulties 
at the outset. * * * He impressed one as being among the 
most candid and unassuming of men and he was equally ready 
to give or to take advice where it seemed most serviceable. 
His mind possessed the qualities ascribed to statesmanship 
without overlosing the fire of its enthusiasms or its warm 
human interests. We feel that his loss touches deeply not only 
India but the Empire and the whole world of men whose 
thoughts move in harmony, whether they know it or not, with 
the spirit of the brotherhood of “The Servants of India." From 
a Speech by the Rt. Hon. Mr. E. 8. Montagu. 
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COUNCIL SPEECHES 


SPEECHES DELIVERED IN 

THE IMPEKIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


BUDGET SPEECH, 1002. 

[Ihk is ihe lion. Mr. G. K. Cokhales first Budget Speech 
at the Imperial J^eji^lativc Council^ delivered on Wednesday^ 
26th March J902, II is Excellency Lord Ctirzon being 
President of ihe Council, and the lion. Sir Edward Law 
being Finance Member.'] 

Your Excei-lency, I tear 1 cannot conscientiously 
join in the congralulationb which have been ofTerecl to the 
Hon’ble Finance Member on the huge surplus which the 
revised estimates show for last year. A surplus of seven 
crores ot rupees is perfectly unprecedented in the history 
of Indian finance, and coming as it does on the top of a 
series of similar surpluses realised when the country has 
been admittedly passing through very trying times, it 
illustrates to my mind in a painfully clear manner the 
utter absence ol a due correspondence between the condi- 
tion of the people and the condition of the finances of the 
country. Indeed, my Lord, the more I think about this 
matter the more I feel— -and I trust your Lordship will 
pardon me for speaking somewhat bluntly — that these 
surpluses constitute a double wrong to the community. 
They are a wrong in the first instance in that they exist 
at all— that Government should take so much more from 
the people than is needed in times of serious depression 
and suffering ; and they are also a wrong, because they 
lend themselves to easy misinterpretation and, among 
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other things, render possible the phenomenal optimism of 
the Secretary of State for India, who seems to imagine 
that all is for tlie best in this best of lands. A slight 
examination of these surplustis suffices to show that they 
are mainly, almost entirely, currency surpluses, resulting 
from the fact that Government still maintain the same 
high level of taxation which they considered to be neces- 
sary to secure* financial equilibrium when the rupee stood 
at its lowest. The year when the rupee touched this 
lowest exchange value was 1894-95, the average rate of 
exchange realistid in that year being only to the 

rupee. Government, however, had in the face of the 
falling rupee, resolutely maintained an equilibrium between 
their revenue and cXi)enditure by large and continuous 
additions to the nx-ition of the country, and thus even in 
the year 1894-95, when the rupee touched its lowest level, 
the national account-sheet showed a surplus of seventy 
lakhs of rupees. From this point onwards, the currency 
legislation, passed by Government in 1893, began to bear 
fruit and the exchange value of the rupee began to rise 
steadily, in 18i>5-;J the avenge rale of exchange realised 
was 13*64^^. and t;;e surplus secured was 1^ crores. In 
1893-97 and 1897-9^, the average rate of exchange was 
I4‘43i. and 15*3(/. r(3spectively, but the years turned out to 
be famine years and the second >ear also one of a costly 
frontiei war necessitatins: extraordinary expenditure for 
direct famine relief and military oper itions of 2T crores in 
the first year and fv^ciores in the second. The result was 
that 1896-97 clos''di with a de* licit ol 1-7 croies and 1897-98 
with a deficit ol 5 :t(> crores. It will, however, be seen that 
if these extraordinary charges had not come upon the State, 
both years would have been years of surpluses, and the 
surplus for 1897-98 would have been close upon four crores 
of rupees. In 189.’<-0'h exchange established itself in the 
neighbourhood oi I6t/.— the average rate realised during 
the year being I5’98^i. — and the year closed with a balance 
of 3*96 crores of rupees, after providing a crore for military 
operations on the frontier — thus inaugurating the era 
of substantial surpluses. Now we all know that a rise of 
lid. in the exchange value of the rupee— from I3d. to 16<i.— 
means a saving oi between four and five crores of rupees to 
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ihe Government of India on their Home Charges alone, 
and I think this fact is sufficient by itself to explain 
the huge surpluses of the last four or five years. The 
following figures are instructive, as showing the true 
position of our revenue and expenditure, on the new basis 
of an artificially appreciated rupee 


Year. 

5cit or 
plus in 
ires of 
pees. 

raordi- 
charges 
var and 
le relief. 

M. ^ 

Remarks. 


® p 3 

Qco 

Ext 
nary 
for \ 
iamix 



1897-98 

... — 5-3G 

9-21 

3-85 

A year of famine & war. 

1898^99 

... -4-3-9 5 

1-09 

5-05 

Frontier operations. 

18'.Jl»-ll)00 

... +4*10 

3*5 

7-r>5 

A year of famine. 

190001 

... 4-2o 

(V35 

8-85 

Do. 

1901-02 

... 4-7 

1 

8 


Total for 

5 yrs. 12-2'j 

21*15 

33-41 



or 6’G8 a year. 


If there had been no extra charges for war and famine, 
the national revenue on the basis of the new rupee would 
have been found to exceed the requirements of Govern- 
ment by about croros a year. Allowing for the savings 
effected in consequence of the absence of a portion of 
the troops in South Africa and China, as also for the 
generally reduced level of ordinary expenditure in famine 
times, and taking note of the fact that the opium revenue 
turned out somewhat better than was expected and 
might reasonably be relied on, we still may put down 
the excess of our present revenue over our present expendi- 
ture at about five crores of* rupees, which is also the figure 
of the amount saved by Government on their Home 
Charges as a consequence of the exchange value of the 
rupee having risen from 13^^. to IQd. Now, my Lord, 
I submit with all respect, that it is not a justifiable 
course to maintain taxation at the same high level when 
the rupee stands at 10<^. that was thought to be necessary 
when it stood at 13^^. During the last sixteen years, 
whenever deficits occurred, the Finance Member invariably 
attributed them to the falling rupee and resorted to the 
expedient of additional taxation, explaining that that was 
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the only way to avoid national bankruptcy. During the 
first 12 years of this period, from 1886-86 — when Sir 
Auckland Colvin told the Council in his Financial State- 
ment almost in prophetic terms that affairs were ‘ passing 
into a new phase,* necessitating a reconsideration and 
revision of the fiscal status established in 1882— down to- 
1896-97, there was one continued and ceaseless struggle 
on the part of the Finance Department of the Government 
of India to maintain at all risks and Hazards a ‘ strong 
financial position ’ in the face of a rapidly changing situa- 
tion, and provide by anticipation against all possible 
dangers near and remote, fancied and leal: and not a year 
passed— literally speaking— but heralded some change in 
the financial arrangements of the country. The famme 
grant was suspended for three successive years, 1880-87— 
1888-89, then reduced for two more, and permanently so 
in the last year of the period. 'Pwice during these 12 
years were the Provincial Contracts subjected to drastic 
revision (1887-88 and 1892-93), and the total gaih secured 
to the Imperial Treasury on such revision and by a con- 
traction of Provincial resources was full ITO cit)res (64 
lakhs in 1887-88 and 46 lakhs in 1892-98). Furthermore, 
during the period, thrice (in 1886-87, 1890-91 and 1894- 
95) were the Provincial Administrations called upon to 
pay special contributions in aid of Imperial revenues. But 
the chief financial expedient employed to escape the 
supposed einbairassinent of the timi^ was continuous addi- 
tions to the taxation of the country. Nine years out of 
these 12 witnessed the imposition of new taxes. First 
came the income-tax in 1886, ^nd then followed in rapid 
succession the salt-duty enhancement of 1887-88 (June, 
1888), the peti oleum and patwari-laxes and extension of 
the income-tax to Burma in 1888-89, customs on imported 
liquors increased in 1889-90, the excise-duty on Indian 
beer in 1890-91, the import-duty on salt-fish in Burma in 
1892-93, the re-imposition of the 5 per cent, ad valorem 
duties on imports, excluding cotton-goods, in 1893-94, and 
the extension of import-duties to cotton-goods in 1894-95. 
In 1896 there were changes in the tariff. The 5 per cent, 
import and excise duties on cotton-yarns were abolished 
and the import- duties on cotton- goods w^ere reduced from 
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to 3i per cent. — involving a sacrifice of 60 lakhs of 
rupees as a concession to the clamour of Manchester, but a 
countervailing excise of per cent, was imposed on 
cotton-goods of all counts manufactured in Indian mills. 
Lastly, came the imposition of countervailing duties on 
imports of bounty-fed sugar in 1899. 

'I'he total additional revenue raised by these measures 
of taxation during the past 16 years has been no less 
than 12*30 crores a year. 

But this is not all. The land tax, too, has come in 
its own automatic way for large augmentations during the 
period. Taking the ordinary revenue alone under the 
head, we find the increase has been 2*82 crores. One 
startling fact about these land-revenue collections is that 
during thei six years from 189 i-97 to 1901-02 (a period 
including the two greatest famines of the country) these 
collections actually averaged millions a year as 

against £16*67 millions, the average for the six preceding 
years, i.e.^ from 1890-91 to 1896-96 ! 

Putting these two heads together, the total augmenta- 
tion of public burdens during these years comes to over 
16 crores. 

Such continuous piling up of tax on tax, and such 
cea-eiess adding to the burdens of a suffering people, is pro- 
bably without precedent in the annals of linance. In India, 
it was only during the liist few years following the troubles 
ol the mutiny year that large additions were made to the 
taxation ot the country ; but the country was then on 
the flood-tied of a short-lived prosperity, and bore, though 
not without difficulty or complaint, the added burden. 
Dining the past 16 years the country has passed through a 
more severe phase of agricultural and industrial depression 
and yet it has been called upon to accept these fresh bur- 
dens — year after year — increasing without interruption, 
and all this with a view to ensuring and maintaining a 
‘ strong fiiianqial position ’ proof against all assaults. 

The broad result of this continued series of taxing 
.measures has been to fix the taxation of the country at a level- 
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far above the actual needs of the situation. And it is the' 
fiscal status so forced up and maintained, and not a normal 
expansion of revenue, that has enabled the financial ad- 
ministration during all these trying years not only to meet 
out of current revenues all sorts of charges, ordinary and 
extraordinary, but to present at the close of the period 
abounding surpluses which the richest nation in Europe* 
might well envy. 

A taxation so fomd as not only to maintain a hudget- 
aty equililnum but to yield as well * large, continuous,, 
progressive surpluses ’—even in years of trial and sufiering 
— is, 1 submit, against all accepted^canons of finance. In 
European countiies, extraordinary charges are usually met 
out of borrowings, the object being to avoid, even in times 
of pressure, impending the even, normal development of 
trade and industry by any sudden or large additions to- 
the weight of public burdens. In India, where the eco- 
nomic side of such questions finds such scant recognition, 
and the principle of meeting the charges of the year 
with the resources of the year is carried to a logical 
extreme, the anxiety of the Financial Administration is 
not only to make both ends meet in good and bad years 
alike, but to present large surpluses year after year. The 
Hon’ble Finance Member remarks in his Budget State- 
ment under ‘ Army Services 

It raubt be remembered that India is detraying from revenues 
the cost of undertaking both re-armament and the reform 
of military re-organisation m important departments. I believe- 
that this is an undertaking which has not been attempted hr other 
countries without the assistance of loans m some form or other. 
Even in England, extraordinary military requirements for fortifica- 
tions and barracks have been met by loans for sliort terms of years 
repayable by instalments out of revenues. If profiting bv a period 
of political tranquillity we can acoomplith this task without the 
raising of a loan and the imposition of a permanent burden on 
future generations, 1 think that we shall be able to congratulate 
ourselves on having done that which even the richest nations of 
Europe Ime not cvnsidered it advisable to attempt. 

Every word of this citation invites comment. How 
comes it that India is doing in regard to these extraordin- 
ary charges that which even the richest nations of Europe 
have not considered it advisable to attempt ? The obvious 
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answer is that in those countries it is the popular assem- 
blies that control taxation and expenditure : in India the 
tax-payer has no constitutional voice in the shaping of 
these things. If we had any votes to give, and the Govern- 
ment of the country had been carried on by an alternation 
of power between two parties, both alike anxious to conci- 
liate us and bid for our support, the Hon’ble Member 
would assuredly have told a diffeient tale. But 1 venture 
to submit, my Lord, that the consideration which the 
people of Western countries receive in consequence of 
their voting power should be available to us, in matters of 
finance at any rate, thi ough an * intelligent anticipation * — 
to use a phiase ol Your Lordship’s- of our reasonable 
wishes on the part of Government. 

But even thus — after doing what the richest nations 
of Europe shrink from attempting — meeting all sorts of 
extraordinary charges, amounting to about 70 crores in 
sixteen years out of current revenucb- — we have ‘ large, 
continuous, progressive surpluses,’ and this only shows, as 
Colonel Chesney points out in the March number of the 
Nineteenth CcnUivy and After, that more money is being 
taken from the people than is right, necessary or advisable, 
or, in other words, the w'eight of public taxation has been 
fixed and maintained at an unjustijiably high level. 
Taxation for financial equilibrium is what we all can un- 
derstand, but taxation kept up in the ^ ace of the difficulties 
and misfortunes of a period of excessive depression 
and for ‘ laige, continuous and progressive surpluses’ is 
evidently a matter which requires iustification. At all 
events, those who have followed the course of the financial 
history of the period will admit that the fact viewed per se 
that * such large, continuous and progressive surpluses,’ 
have occurred during the period — as a result not of a 
normal expansion of fiscal resources but ot a foiced up and 
heavy taxation — does not connote, as Loid George Hamil- 
ton contends, any advancing material prosperity of the 
country or argue any marvellous recuperative power on the 
part of the masses— as the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law urged 
last year. To them, at any rate, the ripparent paradox of 
a suffering country and an ovefflowing treasury stands easily 
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explained and is a clear proof of the fact that the level of 
national taxation is kept unjustifiably hi^^h, even when 
Government are in a position to lower that level. 

This being my view of the whole question, it was to 
me, I need hardly say, a matter of the de^ipest regret that 
Government had not seen their way, in spite of four conti- 
nuous years of huge surpluses, to take off a portion at any 
rate of the heavy burdens which had been imposed upon 
the country during the last sixteen years. Of course the 
whole country will feel grateful for the remission of close 
upon two crores of the arreais of land-revenue. The 
measure is a bold, genet ous and welcome departure from 
the usual policy of clinging to the arrears of famine times, 
till a portion of them lias to be abandoned owing to the 
sheer impossibility of realising them, after they have been 
allowed to hang over the unfortunate raiyat's head, des- 
troying his peace of iniiid and taking away fiom him heart 
anl hope The special grant of 40 iakhs of rupees to 
education will also bo much appreciated throughout the 
country. But my quarrel is with the exceedingly cautious 
manner — a caution, I' would venture to ^ ay, boi deling on 
needless timidity —in which my llon’ble friend has framed 
the Budget proposals for next yeiir. Why should he, 
with four continuous yeais of fat surpluses to guide him, 
and no special cloud •'hi '-ateiiing his horizon, budget lor a 
surplus of only 1] crores, when three times the amount 
would have been iiean'r the mark and that, again, as cal- 
culated by a leasonabiy cautious standard ? If he had only 
recognised the ordinary facts of our finance, as disclosed 
by the surpluses of the last four years, he would have, 
among other things, been able to Lake off the iidditional 
8 annas of salt-duty, raise the taxable minimum of the 
income-tax to at least Rs. l,U00a year, abolish the excise- 
duty on cotton goods and yet show a substantial surplus 
for the year. And, my Lord, the redaction of taxation in 
these three directions is the very least that Government 
could do for the people after the uncomplaining manner 
in which they have borne burden after burden during 
the last sixceun years. The desirability of raising the 
exemption limit of the income-tax has been frequently 
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admitted on behalf of Government, and, amongst others, 
by yourself in Your Lordship’s first Budget Speech. The 
abolition of the excise on cotton-goods is urgently needed 
not only in the interests of the cotton-industry, ^vhichis 
at present in a state of dreadful depression, in large 
measure due to the currency legislation of (jovernment, 
but also as an act ot the baiesi justice to the struggling 
millions of our poor, on whom a portion of the burden 
eventually falls, who have been hit the hardest during 
recent yeais by famine and plague, by agricultural and 
industrial depression and the currency legislation of the 
Slate, and who are now literally gasping for relief. In 
this connection 1 would especially invite the attention of 
; jrovernment to a speech delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Bombay Chamber oi Commerce by my friend the 
Hon’ble Air. Moses — a by no means unfriendly critic of 
Government, and one who enjoys their confidence as also 
that of the public. Mr. Aloses in that speech describes 
with much clearness and foice the great injury which the 
currency legislation of Government has done to our rising 
cotton-industry. That industry, he tells us, has now 
‘ rerichf'ci the brink of bankruptcy,’ no less than fourteen 
mills being about to be liquidated, and some of them, 
brand new ones, being knocked down to the hammer fora 
thud only of their original cost. Mr. Moses also speaks 
of the severely adveise manner which the new currency 
has affected the economic position of the mass of our 
countrymen. As regards the reduction of salt-duty, 1 do 
not think any words aie needed fiom any one to establish 
the unquestioned hardship which the piesent rate imposes 
upon the poorest of the poor of our community. Govern- 
ment themselves have repeatedly admitted the hardship; 
but in these days, when we are all apt to have short 
memories, 1 think it will be useful to recall some of the 
utterances, of men responsible for the Government of India 
in the matter. In IhSS, when the duty was enhanced, Sir 
James Westland, the Finance Member, speaking on behalf 
of the Government of India, said: — “It is with the 
greatest reluctance that Government finds itself obliged 
to have recourse to the salt-duty.” Sir John Gorst, 
Under-Secretary of State for India, speaking a few days 
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later in the House of Commons, referred to the matter 
in similar terms of regret. Lord Cross, then Secretary of 
State for India, in his Despatch to the Government of 
India, dated 12th April, 1888, wrote as follows : 

I do not . . . propose to comment at length on any of the 
measures adopted by your Government except the general increase 
in the duty of salt. While I do not dispute the conclusion of your 
Government that such an increase was, under existing circumstances, 
unavoidable, I am strongly ot < pinion that it should be looked upon as 
temporary and that no effort should be spared to reduce the general duty as 
speedily as possible to the former rate. 

His Lordship further urged upon the attention of the 
Government of India the following weighty considerations 
on the point : — 

I will not dwell on the great regret with which I should at any 
time regard the imposition of additional burden? on the poorest 
classes of the population, through the taxation of a necessary of 
life; but, apart from all general coiibiderations of what is in such 
respects right and equitable, there arc, as Your Excellency is well 
aware, in the case of the salt-duty in India, weighty reasohs for 
keeping it at as low a rate as possible. The policy enunciated by the 
Government in 1877 was to give to the people throughout InJia the 
means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap rate ; 
it being held that the inteiests of the people and of the public 
revenue were identical and that the proper system was to levy 
a low duty on an unrestricted consumption. The success of that 
policy hitherto has been remarkable ; while the duty has been 
greatly reduced, the consum^ion through this and other causes 

has largely increased The revenue is larger now than it 

was before the refoims commenced in 1877, and I see no reason to 
doubt that the consumption will continue to increase, if it be not 
cheeked by enhancement of the tax. 

Speaking again at a public meeting in England, Lord 
Cross took occasion to repeat his views that ‘ he was con- 
vinced that thf rarliest occasion shculd be taken to abrogate the 
increase in the salt-tax' (February 28, 1889), In March of 
the sanie year. Sir David Barbour, speaking in the Viceregal 
Ccuncil with special reference to a proposal for the 
abolition of the income-tax, observed : — 

I think it would be an injustice so gross as to amount to a 
scandal if the Government were to take off the income-tax while 
retaining the salt-duty at its present figure. 
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In 1890 Sir John Gorst, in his speech on the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons (August 14, 1890), re- 
marked : *The tax (on salt) was no doubt a tax which ought 
to be removed and would be removed as soon as it should be 
financially possible to do soP Similarly, Lord George Ha- 
milton himself, in a speech on the Indian Budget Statement 
in the House of Commons (September 4, 1895) emphasised 
the necessity for reducing the salt-duty as early as possible 
pointing out that no other tax pressed so heavily on the 
Indian people. In view ot these repeated declarations, it 
is a matter for great surprise, no less than for intense 
regret and disappointment, that Government have not 
taken the present opportunity to reduce a rate of duty, 
admittedly oppressive, on a prime necessary of life, 
which, as the late Professor Fawcett justly urged, should 
be ‘as free as the air we breathe and the water we 
drink.’ It may be noted that the consumption of salt 
during the last fourteen years has been almost station- 
ary, not even keeping pace with the normal growth of 
population — showing a rise of less than 6 per cent, in 
fourteen years against a rise of 18 per cent, in four 
years following the reduction of duty in 1882 — and that 
the average consumption of the article in India is ad- 
mittedly less than is needed for purposes of healthful 
exi.stence. 

My Lord, the obligation to remit taxation in years for 
assured surpluses goes, 1 believe, with the light to demand 
additional revenues from the people in times ot financial 
embarrassment. A succession of large surpluses is little 
conducive to economy and is apt to demoralise even the 
most conscientious Goveinments by the temptation it 
ofl’ers for indulging in extravagant expenditure. This is 
true of all countries, but it is specially tiue of countries 
like India where public revenues are administered under no- 
sense of responsibility, such as exist in the West, to the 
governed. A severe economy, a rigorous retrenchment of 
expenditure in all branches ol the Administration, consist- 
ently, of course, with the maintenance of a proper stand- 
ard of efficiency, ought always to be the most leading 
feature — the true governing principle — of Indian finance,. 
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the object beinj^ to keep the level of public taxation as low 
as possible, so as to leave the springs of national industry 
free play and room for unhampered movement. Such a 
course is also imperatively demanded by the currency 
policy which has iDeen recently adopted by Government. 
That policy has, no doubt, given the country a stable ex- 
change and brought relief to the Finance Member from his 
usual anxieties ; but when the linal adjustment of prices 
takes place, as is bound sooner or later to happen, it will 
be found that a crushing burden has been imposed upon 
the vast majority of tax-payers in the country. It is true 
that general prices have not been as (prick lo adjust them- 
selves ' to the new artificially appreciated rupee, as the 
rupee itself has been to respond to the restrictions put 
upon its production. This was, however, to be expected, 
as the force of tradition in a backward country like India 
was bound to take time to be overcome. Famine conditions 
during the last few years also retarded adjustment, but 
there is no doubt that there would be a general fall of 
pi ices sooner oi laUir corresponding to the artilicial appre- 
ciation of the rupee. And when that happens, Government 
will be taking about 40 per cent, more in taxation from 
producers in this land and paying to its seivauts a similar- 
ly augmented remunti ation. This will be a terrible burden 
for the masses of the country to bear, \lready, during the 
last few years of famine, they have had to suffer most 
serious losses in converting their stock of silver into rupees 
when the rupee had grown dearer, but its purchasing power 
had not coriesporidingly increased. When the ex- 
pected adjustment of general price takes place, one 
curious result of it will be, the Government will have 
made a present to money-lenders of about 40 per cent, 
of the loans which these money-lenders liave made to 
agriculturists — a. lesult which ‘^urely Government could 
nevei have desired. In view of the great injury which 
the currency policy of Government has thus done and 
will Uo as its results unfold themselves more and more to 
the agricuiturists .iiid other producers of this country, I 
submit Government are bound to make to them such slight 
repai^ition as is possible by reducing the level of taxation 
as low as circumstances may permit. 
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My Lord, in considering the level of taxation in 
India and the administration of the revenues so raised, it 
is, I think, necessary to bear in mind two root facts (1) that 
it is the finance of a country, a considerable part of whose 
revenues is, by reason of its political and military necessi- 
ties, spent outside its borders and ipso facto brings no 
commercial equivalent to the country ; und (2) Ihai it is 
the finance of a country which is not only ‘ poor, very 
poor,’ as Lord George Hamilton admits, but the bulk of 
whose population is daily growing poorer under the play 
of the economic forces which have been brought into exist- 
ence by British rule. It is true that the fact of this 
growing poverty of our peopki finds noohicial recognition, 
and we have even assurances from the highest quarters of 
her advancing prosperity. With all due deference, how- 
ever, I venture to submit that we, who live in the midst of 
the hard actualities of a hard situation, leel that any such 
comforting views of the condition of the Indiait people are 
without wariant in the lacts of the case and wt‘ deem it 
our duty to urge, on behalf of the stiuggling masses no 
less than in the inieresls ol good administiatJon, that this 
fact of a deep and deepening poverty in the country should 
be fiankly lecognised, so that the energies of the Govein- 
inent might be directed towards undertaking remedial 
measures. The Hon’ble Pinauce Mcmbei sees in last year’s 
Customs returns a sign of the advancing prosperity of the 
people. Mow, apart irom the lad that it is unsafe to 
draw conclusions from the returns for any single year, 
since the imports of particular years often only technically 
belong to that year, there is, I submit, nothing in the re- 
turns of last year to bear out my ilon’ble friend’s conten- 
tion. The bulk of our countrymen, whose economic 
condition is the point at issue, have nothing to do with the 
imports of sugar or cotton manufactures, which now are 
practically only the finer fabi ics. The silver imported also 
could not have concerned them since last year was a 
famine year, and the poorer classes, instead of buying any 
silver, parted over large areas with the greater portion of 
what they possessed. The increase in the imports of 
petroleum only means the larger replacement of country-oil 
by petroleum — a thing due to the enterprise of certain. 
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English companies that sell petroleum in this country and 
the opening up of new tracts by railways. Petroleum is also 
in some places now being used for cooking purposes in place 
of fuel. I do not think, therefore, that the Hon’ble Member 
is justified in drawing from last year’s Customs returns 
the conclusion which he draws from them. The growth 
under Land -revenue, Excise and Stamps is sometimes 
mentioned as indicating increasing prosperity. But the 
growth of Land-revenue is a forced compulsory growth. 
It is a one-sided arrangement, and the people have 
either to pay the increased demand or give up their land 
and thereby pa't with the only resource they have. The 
growth of Excise-revenue, to the extent to which it is 
secured by increased consumption, only shows that the 
operations of the xAbkari Department, with its tender 
solicitude for the interest of the legitimate consumer — a 
person not recognised by the State in India in pre- British 
times — are leading to increased drunkenness in the land. 
This, of course, means increased misery and is thus the 
very i-everse of an indication of increasing prosperity. 
Liquor is not like ordinary articles of consumption, which 
a man buys more or less as his means are larger or 
smaller. When a man takes to drink, he will go without 
food, and will sacrifice wife and children, if necessary, 
but he will insist on satisfying his craving for the 
spirituous poison. Similarly, an increase of revenue under 
Stamps only means an increase m litigation, which 
undoubtedly shows that the people are quarrelling more, 
but which is no proof of their growing riches. No, my 
Lord, the only taxes whose proceeds supply any indication 
of the material condition of the people are the income-tax 
and the salt-tax — the former, roughly speaking, for the 
middle and upper classes and the latter for the masses. 
Now, the revenu- under both these heads has been more 
or less stationary all these years, and the salt-revenue has 
not even kept pace with the normal growth of the popu- 
lation. They, therefore, lend no support to the contention 
that the people are advancing in material prosperity. 

My Lord, Your Lordship was pleased to deal with 
this question at some length in the Budget discussion of 
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last year, and, after analysing certain figures, Your Lord- 
ship expressed the opinion that the ‘ movement is, for the 
present, distinctly in a forward and not in a retrograde 
direction.’ The limitations of the method adopted in that 
investigation were, however, frankly recognised by Your 
Lordship. I think, my Lord, the attempt to determine 
the average income per head for a given population is 
useful only for the purpose of obtaining a statistical view 
of the economic condition of that people. And from this 
point of view, our average income, whether it works out 
to Rs. 18 or Rs. 20 or Rs. 27 or Rs. 30 per head, is 
exceedingly small and shows that we are an exceedingly 
poor people. But when these calculations are used for 
taking a dynamical view of the economic situation, the 
method is open to serious objection, as the necessarily 
conjectural character of many of the data renders them 
of little value for such a purpose. But, though the 
determination of the average income per head in a manner 
satisfactory to all is an impossible task, there is, I submit, 
ample evidence of another kind which can help us to a 
correct understanding of the problem. And this evidrmce, 
I venture to say, points unmistakably to the fact that the 
mass of our people aie not only not progressing, but are 
actually receding in the matter of material prosperity. I 
have hero certain tables,* compiled from official publica- 
tions, relating lo (1) census returns, (2) vital statistics, (3) 
salt consumption, (4) the agricultural out-turn of the last 
sixteen years, (5) cropped area in British India, (6) area 
under certain superior crops, and (7) exports and imports 
of certain commodities, and they establish the following 
propositions: — 

(J) that the growth of the population in the last 
decade has been much less than what it should have been, 
and that in some Provinces there has been an actual 
decline in the population ; 

(2) that the death-rate per ntille has been steadily 
rising since 1884, which points to a steadily increasing 
number of the people being under-fed ; 


Vide Appendix U 
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(3) the consumption of the salt, which already in this 
country is below the standard required for healthy exist- 
ence, has not kept pace with even this meagre growth of 
population ; 

(4) that the last decade has been a period of severe 
agricultural depression all over India; 

(5) tliat the net cropped area is diminishing in the 
older Provinces ; 

(6) that the area under superior crops is showing a 
regrettable diminution; 

(7) the export and import figures tell the same 
tale, viz.i that the cultivation of superior crops is dimi- 
nishing. Cattle are perishing in large numbers. 

The losses of the agricultural community, owirig to 
the destruction ot crops and cattle and in other ways 
during the famines of the last five years, have been esti- 
mated at something like liOO cioies of rupees. There 'is, 
again, indisputable! evidence as to the fast-proce(‘ding ex- 
haustion of the soil through continuous cropping and for 
the most part unmanured tillage. Sir James Caird wrote 
strongly on the point, remarking : 

Crop follows crop wiLhout intermission, so that Indian agri- 
culture ib becoming simply a process ol exhaustion. 

Dr. Voelcker expressed a similar view. The indebt- 
edness of the agricultural clas-ses is also alarmingly on the 
increase. Mr. Baines, writing about the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, says 

Of the peasantry, it ia estimated that nearly three-fourths have 
to go to the money-lender to enable them to tide over the interval 
between the spring and the autumn season. 

As regards Bombay, the MacDonnel Commission 
write : — 

At leabt one-fourth of the cultivators in the Bombay Presidency 
have lost posscsbion of their lands, less than afifteenth are free from 
debt and the remainder are indebted to a greater or less extent. 
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Similar evidence, I believe, is forthcoming about the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, 

These and similar facts, taken cumulatively, lead, and 
lead irresistably, to the conclusion that the material condi- 
tion ot the mass of the people in India is steadily deteriora- 
ting, and I grieve to say that the phenomenon is the 
saddest in the whole range of the economic history of the 
world. Here is a peasantry which, taken all in all, is 
inferior to no other people in industiy, frugality and 
patient suffering. It has enjoyed the blessing ot unin- 
terrupted peace for half a century, and at the, end of the 
period the bulk of them are found to be in a worse plight 
than they have ever been in. 1 submit, my Lord, that a 
fact, so startling and so painful demands the earnest and 
immediate attention of Government, and J venture to 
believe that Government cannot afford to put off facing 
the situation any longer. An enquiry into the condition 
of a few typical villages has been suggested, and, if under- 
taken, v/ill certainly clear many of the prevailing mis- 
apprehensions on the subject. It is urged on behalf of 
Government that no such inquiry is needed, because 
similar inquiries have been already made in the past. 
Tliere is no doubt that inquiries ot some sort have been 
made, and Government have in their possession a large 
body of valuable information on the subject — information 
wdnch unfortunately they insist on withholding from the 
public. Why this should be so is difficult to understand 
as the Held is exclusively economic and Government ought 
to vrelcome the co-operation of non-official students of the 
subject in understanding and interpreting the economic 
phenomena of the country. I venture to think that if the 
papers connected with the Cromer inquiry of 1882, the 
Duflerii) inquiry of 1887-88 and the confidential inquiry 
undertaken in 1891-92 were published, much valuable 
assistance would be afforded to the public by Government. 
The same remark applies to the statistical memorandum 
and notes on the condition of lower classes in the rural 
parts furnished to the Famine Commission of 1898 by the 
Provincial Governments, the official memorandum referred 
to by Your Lordship in the Budget discussion of last 
2 
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year, * worked out from figures collected for the Famine 
Commission of 1898,’ the Appendices to the Report of the 
Famine Commission ot 1901 and the official Memorandum 
on agricultural indebtedn'ess referred to by the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in his speech on the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill — all of which documents 
have been kept confidential without any intelligible excuse. 
I think Your Lordship will have done much to bring 
about a truer appreciation of the economic situation in the 
country, if you will see your way to publishing these 
valuable papers and documents, which there is really no 
reason for withholding from the public. 

My Lord, I have so far tried to show (1) that the 
huge surpluses of the last four years are in reality only 
currency surpluses ; (2) that the taxation of the country is 
maintained at an unjustifiably high level and ought to 
be reduced ; and (3) that India is not only a ‘ poor, very 
poor ’ country, but that its poverty is steadily growing, 
and in the administration of its finances, therel ore, jdue 
regard must always be had to this central, all-important 
fact. Since the close of th(5 beneficent Viceroyalty of 
Lord Ripon, however, our finances have been so managed 
as to lend support to the view that 6th et interests take 
precedence ot Indian interests in the administration of 
Indian revenues. Thus large sums have been spent out of 
our meagre revenues on conquest and territorial expansion, 
which have extended England’s dominion but have brought 
no benefit to the people of India. The English mercantile 
classes have been conciliated by undertaking the construc- 
tion of railways on an unprecedentedly large scale — pro- 
gramrne following, programme in breathless succession — 
sometimes in spite of the protests of the Finance Member 
— ^a policy which, whatever its advantages, has helped to 
destroy more and more the few struggling non-agricultural 
industries that the country possessed and throw a steadily 
increasing number on the single precarious resources of 
agriculture. And this railway expansion has gone on 
while irrigation, in which the country is deeply interested, 
has been more or less neglected. The interests of the 
services were allowed to prevail, first, in the concession 
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Tiiade to uncovenanted Civilians enabling them to draw 
th^ir pensions at the high rate of Is. 9i. a rupse, and then 
.in the grant of exchange compensation allowance to all 
European officers, dvil and military. Military expenditure 
has grown by nearly 0*6 crores a year during the period, 
and will increase by Ej crores mor,e on account of thef'ncw 
increase in the European soldier’s pay, and the burden of 
Home Charges has grown by over 3 millions sterling. 
And all this while the expenditure on education from 
Provincial Revenues rose only by a paltry 20 lalvhs or so, 
and domestic reforms in other directions have been 
neglected to a greater or less extent. There has been 
much talk about the growing indebtedness of the 
agricultural population, but no remedial action of a really 
helpful character, involving any outlay on the part of the 
State, has been undertaken. Happily, a change for the 
better again seems to have come upon the Government 
•during the last three years. Your Excellency has placed 
the Frontier question on a satisfactory basis, and this is all 
the more remarkable because a certain vigorous speech of 
Your Lordship’s delivered long before there was any idea of 
your being entrusted with the highest office in this country, 
had seemed to commit Your Lordship to the views of the 
Forward School. The recent Resolution on the land ques- 
tion, however, one may disagree with the controversial 
part of it, is conceived in a spirit of large-hearted sympathy 
with the struggling poor, and if the generous principles 
that It lays down for the future guidance of Local Govern- 
ments are loyally carried out, they will win for the Govern- 
ment the deep gratitude of the people. In this connection 
I may venture to state that, so far as my Presidency is 
concerned, the Supreme Government has admitted the 
correctness of most of our contentions. Thus it is ad- 
mitted that the pitch of assessment is too high in Gujarat. 
In the matter of revision enhancements, it is frankly stated 
that deviations from the rules have occurred in the past. 
In paragraph 37, it is strongly urged that in tracts where 
agricultural deterioraiion has, owing to whatever causes, 
taken place, there ought’ to be reduction of the State 
demand as a necessary measure of relief ; and it is freely 
admitted that * there have been cases in which a reduction 
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was not granted till the troubles of the people had been’ 
aggravated by their efforts to provide the lull fixed de- 
mand.* Lastly, greater elasticity is now promised in 
revenue-collection, facilitating its adjustment to the varia- 
tions of the seasons and the circumstances of the people. 
After these frank admissions and generous assurances, it 
is somewhat interesting to recall a speech of the Revenue 
Member of the Bombay Government delivered two years 
ago in the Bombay Legislative Council, in which he told 
us in reply to our suggestion that the principle of individual 
inquiry should be abandoned in respect of areas where the 
crop-failure was general, that a contract was a contract, 
arid that, though Government chose to help those whom 
it considered most in need of relief, no one could claim such 
relief as a matter of course. As regards irrigation, it is 
clear that its claims will receive fair recognition at Your 
Lordship’s hands in the near future. The questions of 
Police Reform, of Provincial Finance, Agricultural BankS' 
and of Primary, Industrial and Agricultural Education are 
all evidently receiving Your Excellency’s earnest attention. 
One feels that there is something m the air which indicates 
that, after sixteen years, questions of domestic reform will 
once more resume their proper place in the councils of the 
Government of India, and the heart owns to a strange 
flutter of hope, not unmingled with a fear of disappoint- 
ment, because three years of Your Lordship’s term are 
gone and no one can say how much may be actually 
accomplished in the two that remain. My Lord, the 
country is confronted with an economic crisis of unparal- 
lelled severity and no mere half-measures will be found to 
be of much avail. Not ‘ efficiency ’ merely, but ‘ bold and 
generous statesmanship ’ must now be written on the slate 
of the Indian Viceroy. If Prussia could in the course of 
the last century raise its serf-population to the position of 
a strong and flourishing peasantry, I do not see why 
English statesmen should allow the free peasantry of India 
gradually to sink to the level of serfs. If the State demand 
were permanently fixed in the older Provinces, where the 
conditions laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote’s des- 
patch of 1867 have been fulfilled, the measure, I am 
persuaded, would prove a great boon to the people. A 
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correspondent of the Time& of India — a journal which has 
rendered during: these tyring times signal services to the 
agriculturists of the Bombay Presidency — in a series of 
letters which have attracted general attention has demon- 
strated in a forcible manner the mischievous effects of the 
present policy of periodical revisions — how improvements 
are taxed in spite of statutes and rules at every periodical 
revision, how lands which can leave no margin for the 
payment of assessment are assessed all the same, and how 
the condition of the agricultural community is steadily 
•deteriorating. Permanent settlement in raiyatwari tracts 
cannot be open to the objection that it is asking the 
State to surrender a prospective revenue in favour of a 
few individual’s.* I admit that such a measure by itself, 
may not suffice to improve the condition of the agricultu- 
rists, and that it will be necessary in addition to provide 
for them cheap money and enable them to compound in 
some manner with their creditors. If all these measures 
are taken, they will give the peasantry of the country a 
real, fresh start, and then Government might even place 
some restrictions on the raiyat’s power of free alienation. 
1 am aware that the recent Resolution of the Government 
of India makes a definite pronouncement against perma- 
nent settlement, and that it speaks in terms of disapproval 
of the permanent settlement granted in Bengal by Lord 
Cornwallis. It seems to be forgotten, however, that the 
policy which Lord Cornwallis carried out was William 
Pitt’s policy, and that that great statesman made the land- 
tax permanent in England at the same time that he asked 
the Governor-General of India to grant permanent settle- 
ment to Bengal. Those, however, who condemn the 
Bengal settlement have no fault to find with Pitt’s fixing 
the land-tax in perpetuity in England. It is true that 
Your Lordship’s Government has declared itself against 
permanent settlement, but a position that has been 
reversed once may be reversed again, and I am not with- 
out hope that the wisdom of the proposals of Halifax and 
Northcote, of Canning and Lawrence — most honoured 
names among the administrators of India — may come to 
he appreciated better on some future day. Then the 
question of mass education must be undertaken in right 
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earnest, and, if it is so ui^dertaken, the present expendi- 
ture of Government on public education will require a 
vast increase. My Lord, it is a melancholy fact that 
while with us nine children out of every ten are growing 
up in ignorance and darkness, and four villages out of 
every five are >vithoiu a school, our educational expendi- 
ture has been almost marking time for many years past; 
whereas in England, where every child of school-going 
age must attend a school, the Government expenditure on 
education has mounted from 4| millions to 11^ millions 
sterling in the course of 15 years, and Lord Roseberry is 
not yet satisfied ! It may be asked how can th(j two things 
that 1 advocate simultaneously be achieved together, 
namely, a considerable reduction of taxation and a large 
increase in the outlay on education and other domestic 
reforms ? My answer is that the only way to attain both 
objects simultaneously is to reduce the overgrown military 
expenditure of the country. My Lord, when the strength 
of the Army was increased in 1885 by troops in spite of 
the piotest of the Finance and the Law Members of the 
Government of India, it was pointed out by those two 
officers that the then existing strength of the Army was 
really sufficient for all purposes of India' — for keeping 
quiet within the borders and repelling aggression from 
abroad, and that if the contemplated increase was effected, 
it would only constitute a temptation to the Indian 
Government to undertake undesirable schemes of territorial 
aggrandizement. The Army Commission of 1879, after an 
exhaustive inquiry, had come to the same conclusion, viz.y 
that the then strength of the Army was sufficient nbt 
merely for the work of maintaining internal peace but 
also for repelling foreign aggression, even if Russia acted 
with Afghanistan as an ally. But the scare of a conflict 
with Russia was then so great that it carried everything 
before it, and the proposed additions to the Army were 
made in India. It may be noted that it was not only in 
India but in other parts of the British Empire too that 
large and sudden additions were then made to the existing 
garrisons, Mr. Gladstone obtaining a large vote of credit 
for the purpose. But the remarkable circumstance is that, 
whereas everywhere else the garrisons were reduced to 
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their old proportions as soon as the scare passed away, in 
India alone the burden came to stay. The result of that 
was that the prophecy of Sir Auckland Colvin and his 
colleagues was fulfilled with painful promptitude, and 
within a year after the increases were made Upper Burma 
was invaded, conquered and annexed. Well, my Lord, the 
contention that the additional troops were not wanted for 
Indian purposes is again forcibly illustrated by the fact 
that during the last two years over 20,000 troops are en- 
gaged outside India in doing the work of the Imperial 
Government, and that, though one of these two years saw 
the severest famine of the last century, the peace of the 
country has continued absolutely unbroken. I am aware 
tliat in one of your first speeches in this Council, Your Ex- 
cellency was pleased to declare that so long as you were 
at the helm of affairs in India, no suggestion for a reduction 
ol the strength of the Army would meet with any support 
at the hands of the Indian Government. Now, even if an 
opinion, expressed three years ago, be not liable to modifi- 
cation to-day, what we urge is, 1 submit, not necessarily a 
reduction of the strength of the. Army located in India, 
but a reduction of its cost to the Indian people. What 
strength of the Army should be maintained in India is a 
question of high Imperial policy in which we are not 
allowed a voice. But this, 1 think, we may claim, that if 
the strength maintained is in excess of India’s own 
requirements, as it is now plainly proved to be, the cost of 
the excess portion should, as a mere matter of justice, be 
borne by the Imperial Goveniment. Even on the narrower 
ground that the Army in India Is required for the main- 
tenance of British rule, England, I submit, is as much 
interested in the maintenance of this rule here as we are, 
and so it is only fair that a portion of the cost should be 
borne on the English estimates. If this were done and if 
bidians were more widely employed in the public service 
of the country — more particularly in the special depart- 
ments— Government will be able to reduce taxation and 
yet find money for more education, better Provincial 
finance, active efforts for the' industrial development of 
India after the manner of the Japanese Government, and 
various other schemes of internal reform. Then will 
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Indian finance be placed on a truly sound basis, and 
then will our public revenues be administered as those of a 
poor country like India should be administered. My 
Lord, Your Lordship spoke the other day in terms of 
striking eloquence ot the need there is of Indians now 
giving up narrow, views or limited ideals and feeling for the 
Empire with Englishmen that new, composite patriotism 
which the situation de nands. Now that is an aspiration 
which is dear to the heart of many of us also. But the 
fusion of interest b^dween the two races will have to be 
much greater and the people of India allowed a more 
definite and a more intelligible place in the Empire before 
that aspiration is realised. Let Englishmen exercise a 
certain amount of imagination and put themselves ment- 
ally into our place, and they will be able to better appreciate 
our feelings in the matter. It ha^ been said that a little 
kindness goes a long way with tl^e people of India. That, 
I think, is perfectly true. Who, for instance, ever thought 
of casting a doubt on the loyalty of the Indian Press in 
the time of Lord Ripon ? There was strong language used 
then as now in the Press, but it was not in the Indian 
section of it. What, my Lord, is needed is that we should 
be enabled to feel that we have a Government national in 
spirit though foreign in personnel — a Government which 
subordinates all other considerations to the welfare of the 
Indian people, which resents the indignities offered to 
Indians abroad as though they were offered to Englishmen, 
and which endeavours by all means in its power to further 
the moral and material interests of the people in India and 
outside India. The statesman who evokes such a feeling 
among the Indian people will render a great and glorious 
service to this country and will secure for himself an abid- 
ing place in the hearts of our people. Nay, he will do 
more — he will serve his own country in a true spirit of 
Imperialism — not the narrower Imperialism which regards 
the world as though it was made for one race only and 
looks upon subject races as if they were intended to be 
mere footstools of that race — but that nobler Imperialism 
which would enable all who are included in the Empire to 
share equally in its blessings and honours. My Lord, I 
have said all this before Your Lordship not merely 
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’bocausi^ yoa happen to be Viceroy of India at the present 
moment, but also because every one feels that Your Lord- 
ship is destined for even higher lionours and for positions 
of greater responsibility and influence on your return to 
your native land. And, if this anticipation is realised, 
Your Lordship will be in a position— even more so than 
to-day — to influenct^ the character of the Government of 
this country in the direction we so ardently desire. In 
this hope 1 have spoken to-day, and respectfully trust 
Your Lordship will forgive me if here and there I havf 
spoken with a frankness which may appear to be some 
what unusual, but which, in my humble opinion, is one . 
the highest forms which true loyalty can take. 



APPENDIX. 


The Census. 

Population of British India in Millions. 

Census of 1H81...199 04 i Inci'ease during the ileca^le. 

„ 1891. .. 2-2 1*2.» j 22'1 mill :ons= 11-3 per cent. 

„ 1901. ..231*01 Increase 9*70 millions-=rt l-'4 per cent. 

A fall-off during the past 
decade, as compared with 

the previous decade — 12 55 millions— 6*9 percentage. 


A. Assam 

1 


V 4) 

C! 

Sind 

Lower Burma 
Upper Burma ^ 

1 1891. 

1901. 

Cfl 

2* 

^ O 

w. o r 

s § 

Percen 
age of ii 
crease < 
decreas 

pc 

o 

. 3 

PT 


15*95 

18-25 

+2*30 

14 Koi*mal increase. 

B. Bengal 





N.-W. Provinces 
Oudh J 

- 118*24 

122*40 

+417 

3*5 7*0 millions loss. 

C. Bombay 

1 




Central Pro- 

vinces, Berar 

1 29-65 

1 

27-72 

—1-73 

— 5 4-7 millions less. 

p. l^njab j 

Mad ras. j 

1 5P49 

00-64 

+4*15 

7 1*4 millions less. 


A — showing a normal development. 

B & D have a total increase of 2-3 millions on an aggregate roll 
of 174'7 millions. 


C has lost 1*7 millions in lieu of a normal increase of 3 million^ 
=4* r millions the total loss. 

Vital Statistics. 

Total deaths in „ ,, 

* millions. Ratio per wiWt*. Komarhs. 


1882 4-757 23*17'1 

1883 4*696 23*17 I 

1884 5‘237 2G 44 I 

1886 6*182 2G12 

1886 6-016 25*34 j 


Average for five vears 
(1882-86), 24*84. 
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Year. 


Total deaths in 
millions. 


Katio per tnilli. 


Remarks. 


1887 

6*608 

1888 

5*087 

1889 

5*634 

1890 

5*868 

1891 

6*896 

1892 

6*942 

1893 

5-498 

1894 

7-268 

iS'jn 

0-178 

1896 

(5-814 

1897 

7-068 

1898 

5 669 

1899 

6-437 


28*H5'l 
25-74 I 

27*98 J- Averas^e tor five years 
30-27] (1887-01), 28-56. 

80*49 J 
32*401 

25 75 I Average for four years 
33*97 I (1892-95), 30*2G. 

28-94 J 

32*()j'V A\erage for four years 

36*03 I (lfi9:)-99, a period of 

26*44 j plague and famine), 

30*01 j 31*14. 


The figures for years subsequent to 1899 arc not yet 
available, but the mortality during the famine of 1900-01 
has been acmittedly dreadlul ui certain parts of India. 


Salt Consumption- 

Year. Total consumption in 
millions of mauntls. 

1881- 82 28*37 

1882- 83 29*79 

18 3-84 80*65 

lt-84-85 3300 

1886-86 31-69 

1886-87 33*72 

Increase in “> years succeeding reduction ol diuy- 5-35 million 
maiinds or 1 8 per conn 

■) During the lour years since 
33*72 j 1687-88, when the duty was en- 
33*i'63 j hanced, a steady decline in con- 
31*351 h-'>uu»ption took place, though the 
33*046 I population of Upper Burma was 
33*280 1 added lo the whole consuming. 
J population. 

34 - 4291 

35- 057 . 

33*628 
34*150 I 

34*062 advance 

34-624 [ » 

35*2't 
35*05 I 
35*72 J 


1886- 87 

1887- f8 

1888- 89 
U89-',I0 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 
18 '3 94 
18!>4 96 
1896-96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 
18J8-99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 
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During the Hyem smc 1886-87 the consumption has 
increased from 33*72 to 35*72 million maunds, ».<?., just ‘2 
million maunds or less than 6 per cent. 

The consumption has not kept pace even with the 
advance in population and shows no dtwelopment what- 
ever, such as is^^exhibited during the live years winch 
followed the reduction of the salt-duty in 1S82-83. 

Summary of Agricultural History since 1884-85. 

During this perioT there has been not only no ad- 
vance in any of the older provinces bnt a positive 
retrogression in all the inoio iniportant elements of rnoial 
well-being. 

Punjab , — Seven years of agricultural depression out 
of fourteen; a fall off in cropped areas under rice, wheat, 
■sugarcane and cotton ; rhe crop yield in several years* 
below average. 

N.'W, Pfoulnces. —Six bad years out of fourteen; ^ 
decline in rice, wheat, sugaicane, cotton and indigo areas ; 
1892-97 were years ot deficient harvests. 

Olid h. -Six bad years ; cropped areas stationary with 
a tendency to a fall off in cotton and sugarcane. 

Bengal.— Ten years of agricultural depression out of 
fourteen years of deficient harvest as well as diminished 
yield. 

Ceniyal Provinces . — Seven bad years; seven years of 
diminished cropp:id acreages and reduced crop yield 
during the past decade; cattle mortality very heavy— 
■3,898 million head of cattle having perished during 1896- 
99* 

Bombay.— The whole decade 1889-99-1900 was a bad 
decade for the Presidency; six bad years culminating in 
the famines of 1896-98 and 1899-01, the worst famines 
on record ; in the Deccan particularly scarcely a full crop 
■during the past sixteen years. 
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Madras . — Four bad years ; a stationary state of things 
during the past decade with a decline in cotton and sugar- 
cane areas. 


Two famines: Famine of 1896-98— population affect- 
ed 4b’7 millions ; the maximum number on relief 3*89- 
millions^ 8 per cent, nearly. 

Famine of 1899-1901 ; population affected 25*1 
millions; the maximum number on relief 4‘GO millions-' 
18 per crmt. 


Cropped Area in British India. 


Year 

Total crop- 

Double-crop. 

Net crop- 

Irn^'ated 


ped area. 


ped area. 

area. 

1890-'jl 

217-622 

23-246 

194*418 

28-30 

1891-92 

210-966 

23-18" 

187-781 

27-28 


221 224 

23-305 

195 9! s 

26-93 

1893-94 

225-447 

28-077 

197-370 

20-70 

1.^94-95 

223 761 

27- 100 

1U6-600 

28-82 

1895- 9r) 

213*867 

24-i>or) 

168-922 

26-73 

1896-97 

200-416 

22-9U5 

177-532 

29-36 

1^97-98 

223*742 

27-24.5 

190-497 

30-41 

189899 

223-334 

27*166 

196-487 

30*41 

1899-1900 

•J03 895 

23-745 

160-161 

31-54 


1899-9] 194*413 million acres. 

1898-99 19()-487 „ 

Increase 2*074 million acres only. 


Inci eased acreages in 
^indf Assam f Lppcr and 
Lower Burma ^ Conrg and 
Ajmif. 


] 

/ 


5*34 million acres.. 


Therefore, elsewhere a decrease of 3*20 million acres in 
the older Provinces, 
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Thus in the older provinces, the net cropped acreage 
has fallen off simultaneously with an advance in the popu- 
lation. 

The irvigaidd area shows some expansion during the 
decade, but that is due to droughts more than to the 
demands of an intensive cultivation. 

As to double cropping: —Mr. Hplderness in his Memo 
on the Food Production, North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh (Appendix A), says: — 

The ai*ea which bears more than one crop a year is counteJ 

twice over This is not accurate even in cases of f'enuine 

double-croppint^, as the pro luce of two harvests from the same 
held is less than the pro luce of two fields of the same area. Bat 
double cropping ib not unfrequentlv fictitious, as it often happens 
that afield is so.vn for oecauso it Ims failel in /i/nn'i/, and is 
liable to be m -lulci in the double-cropped area, 

Much of tht; double-cropping during the decade has 
been owing to the uncertainties of the seasons more or less, 
and is therefore of a ^^fioUtions character^ 

Areas under Superior Crops. 

Mere cultivated areas are, however, a subordinate factor 
in the problem : the profits of cultivation depending prin- 
cipally on the kind of crop giown, and the crop-yield 
obtained. 

As to superior cropping:— \ fall-off in areas under 
wheat t cotton^ sugarcane, oil-seeds, jute, indigo in most 
provinces, as may be seen Irom the table given below. 

As to yield The estimate of the local authorities, as 
given in the Lyall Commission's Report, page B57 — work- 
ing out to 8001b. per acre — is not endorsed by the 
Commission ; they reject the estimates for Bengal as 
particularly unreliable and for Burma and Bombay as too 
high. The Commission are distinctly of opinion that 
whatever may have been the normal annual surplus of 
food grains in 1880^ the present surplus cannot be greater 
than that figure. 
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^4reas niidev ceftain cvops in Briiish India in milium acres. 


Y ear. 

Wheat. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Indigo. 

1890-91 

22*03 

2-793 

11*58 

10-968 

2*479 

12*15 

1891-92 

20*18 

3*134 

12*84 

8*839 

2*100 

11*55 

1892-93 

21*48 

2*861 

13*54 

8*940 

2*181 

13-23 

1893 94 

22*21 

3*033 

14 81 

10*438 

2*230 

16*36 

1894-95 

22*76 

2.889 

13*72 

9*717 

2*275 

17 05 

1896.96 

18*63 

2*930 

12*84 

9*600 

2*248 

16 69 

1896-97 

1618 

2*631 

10*53 

9-469 

2*215 

16*83 

1897-98 

19*94 

2 648 

12*56 

8-914 

2*159 

13-66 

1898-09 

20*22 

2 756 

12*10 

9*178 

2-690 

10*13 

1H99-1900 

16*10 

2*093 

10*32 

8-375 

2*070 

10*16 


A marked decline in areas under — 


Wheat since 1894-95 
Sugarcane „ 1891 -92 

Oil-seeds „ 1893-94 

Cotton „ ] 893-94 

Jute „ 1894-95 

Indigo n 1894-95 
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Export of Cotton . — Falling off since 1889-90. 

In 1889-1900— 18'fi crores, 

„ 1900-1901-10*1 crores, 
or less by 8J crores. 

Export of /wrftgo.— A decline during 1884-86 to 1892-93. 

„ again during 189(V7 to 1900-01. 

In 1883 84 — 4*64 crores. 

Last year — 2*13 crores only. 
or Uss by 2*51 crores. 

Export of Declining since 1892-93. 

In 1883-84 — 8*89 crores. 

In 1 899- 1 900—39 crores only. 
or less by 6 crores. 

Export of JLiwsfrVi/.— Falling off since 1893-94. 

In 1893-94— 7'5 crores. 

Last year — 4-45 crores only, 
or less by 3 crores. 

Export of Sugar.— In 1883-84— 1*17 crores. 

Last year— -25 crores only, 
f.j., nearly wiped out. 

Export of Hides and Skins,— An enormous increase. 

In 1880 — 3*76 crores. 

In 1900-01—11*40 crores, 

or more by 7^ crores. 

Export of Manures [bones) — A large from 3 lakhs in 1880 to 

59 lakhs last year. 

Export of Fodder.— A\so a large increase— from 19 lakhs in 

1893-94 to 70 lakhs last year 

Imports of Show an enormous expansion. 

In 1880-81— 1'61 crores. 

Last year— 5*05 crores, 

or more by 4 crores. 


8 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
on Wednesday the 25th March, 190li, His Excellency Lord 
CuYzon presiding i the Hon. Mr. G. it. “GifkHiXte"* madT the 
foXlofnn^''9ptM on the Financial Statement for 1903-04 
presented by the Hon. Sir Edward Law : — 

Your Excellency, — I desire at the outset respectfully 
to associate myself with what has been said by my 
Hon’ble colleagues, who have preceded me, in recognition 
of the important measures adopted by Government this 
year to give relief to the tax-pay e r s of this country. 
For five successive years nbw, fRe nori’ble Finance Member 
has been able to announce a large surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, and these surpluses have aggregated over 
22 crores of rupees, as may be seen from the following 
figures : — 


Year. 



Surplus in crores 
of Rupees. 

1898-1399 

• •• 


... 3-9 

18J9-1900 

... 


4-2 

1900-1901 

• •• 


2-5 

1901-1902 



7-4 

1902 1903 

... 


4T 


Total lor 5 > ears 

22*1 


Moreover, a sum of over 11 crores has been spent 
during the period out of current revenues for ipeetin g ;^ - 
nrHinary ^ harg es, but for which the aggregate surplus 
would have amount^ to over 33 crores of rupees. My 
Lord, to take from the people a sum of 22 crores in five 
years over and above the requirements of Government — 
ordinary and extraordinary— at a time again when the 
country was admittedly suffering from famine and plague 
and general industrial depression as it had never suffered 
before, is a financial policy, the justification of which is 
not at all clear ; and I cannot help thinking that even 
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sthe cautious mind of the Hon’ble Member ought to have 
been satisfied with a shorter period than five years and a 
smaller total surplus than 22 crores to be able to recognise 
that with a \Qd. rupee Government were bound to have 
large and recurring surpluses year after year, when the 
level of taxation had baen so determined as to secure finan- 
cial equilibrium on the basis of a 13^^. rupee. However, 
it is better late than never, and I sincerely rejoice that my 
Hon’ble friend was at last able to advise Government that 
the time had come when the claims of the tax -payers, who 
have had to submit to continuous and ceaseless additions to 
the taxation of the country during the last eighteen years, 
to some measure of relief might be safely considered. My 
Lord, as regards the particular form of relief, decided upon 
by Government, 1 have nothing but the warmest congratu- 
lations to offer. I confess I was not without apprehension 
that Lancashire, with its large voting strength in the 
House of Commons and its consequent influence with the 
Secretary of State for India, might once more demonstrate 
how powerless the Indian Government was to resist its 
demands arid that the abolition of coUqn, -Julies might 

fears, however, have happily been proved to be groundless, 
and I respectfully beg leave to congratulate Government 
on the courage, the wisdom and the statesmanship of their 
decision. Public opinion in India has for a long time 
prayed for these very measures of relief, and the National 
Congress has, year after year, urged upon the attention of 
Government the necessity of raising the taxable minimum 
limit of the income-tax from five hundred rupees to one 
thousand, and of reducing the duty on salt from Rs. 2-8 a 
maund to Rs. 2 at the earliest opportunity. My Lord, I 
am surprised to hear the opinion expressed in some quar- 
ters that the reduction of the salt-duty will not really 
benefit the vast mass of our population, but that it will 
only mean larger profits to small traders and other 
middlemen. I think that those who express such an 
opinion not only ignore the usual effect on prices of com- 
petition among the sellers of commodities, but that they 
also ignore the very obvious lesson which the figures 
of salt consumption during the last twenty years teach 
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us. An examination of these figures shows that, during' 
the five years that followed the reduction of the salt 
duty in 1882, the total consumption of salt advanced 
from 28*37 millions of maunds to 33*71 millions— an 
increase of 3*35 million maunds or fully 18 per cent. 
In 1887-88, the duty was raised from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 a. 
maund, which not only arrested the steady increase of the 
previous five years, but actually led to a reduced consump- 
tion during the next four years, and this in spite of the 
fact that tlie figures for these years included for the first 
time the figures of salt consumption in Upper Burma. It 
was not till 1891-92 that the ground thus lost was again 
recovered, but since then consumption has remained virtu- 
ally stationary — only a very slight advance of less than 6 
per cent, being recorded in 14 years as against an increase 
of 18 per cent, in 5 years previous to the enhancement 
of the salt duty. My Lord, I am confident that what has 
happened before will happen again, and that the Finance 
Member will not have to wait long before he is able to an- 
nounce that the consumption of salt is once again steadily 
on the increase, that the loss of revenue caused by the 
reduction in duty at present will be only a temporary loss, 
and that in a few years’ time it will disappear altogether in 
consequence of increased consumption. Again, my Lord, I 
have heard the opinion expressed that the duty on salt does 
not after all constitute any serious burden on the resources 
of the poorer classes of our (Community, because this duty, 
it is urged, is the only tax which they contribute to the 
State. Here, again, 1 musf say that those who express 
such a view hardly realise what they are talking about. 
Our revenue is principally derived from Land, Opium, Salt, 
Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Forests, Regis- 
tration and Provincial Rates. Of these, the Opium Reve- 
nue is contributed by the foreign consumer and may be 
left out of account. Of the remaining heads, the proceeds 
of the Assessed Taxes are the only receipts that come ex- 
clusively from the middle and upper classes of the people, 
and they are represented by a comparatively small sum — 
being less than two crores of rupees a year. On the other 
hand, the bulk of the Salt Revenue comes from the pockets 
of the poorer classes. The Abkari Revenue again is 
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-contributed mainly by them ; so also is the Forest Reve- 
nue. Under Stamps and Registration, they contribute their 
fair share — possibly more than their share, as the bulk of 
our litigation is about small sums. I believe they also con- 
tribute their share under Customs. And as regards Land 
Revenue and Provincial Rates, in raiyatwari tracts at any 
rate, a large proportion of this revenue comes from 
very poor agriculturists. So far, therefore, from contri- 
buting less than their fair share to the exchequer of the 
State, the poorer classes of our community contribute, 
as a matter of fact, much more than they should, relative- 
ly to their resources ; and Government have, therefore, 
done wisely in deciding to give relief to these classes 
by a reduction of the duty on siilt. I trust it may 
be possible for Government to reduce this duty still 
further in the near future, for the consumption of salt, 
which in the time of Lord Lawrence was found to be about 
12 lb, per head in some parts of India, is now not even 10 lb. 
per head, whereas the highest medical opinion lays down 
20 lb. per head as a necessary standard for healthful 
existence. 

My Lord, in the remarks which I made in the course 
of the Budget discussion ot last year, I dwelt at some 
length on the heavy and continuous additions made by 
Government to the taxation of the country since 1880, and 
I urged that as the currency policy adopted by Govern- 
ment had put an end to ih15lr'"5XCf[attge difficulties, some 
relief should be given to the sorely-tried tax-payers by a 
reduction of the salt-duty, a ra ising of the taxable minim um 
limit of the incSBIWax, and tho-'abSfiTIonr^ exSise 
duties on cottdmg’OOd^.- Two of these three prayers have 
been granted by Government this year, and it was much 
to be wished that they had seen their way to grant the 
third also. These excise-duties illustrate what John Stuart 
Mill has said about the Government of the people of one 
country by the people of another. They were levied not 
for revenue purposes but as 'a concession to the selfish 
agitation of Manchester. 'I'hey are maintained owing to a 
disinclination on the part of Government to displease that 
same powerful interest, though the mill industry in this 
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country, owing to various causes, not the least important 
of which is the currency policy of Government themselves,, 
is in a state of fearful depression. The justification 
ostensibly urged in favour of their retention is that the 
principles of free trade would be violated if they were 
removed while the imports from Manchester were liable to 
Customs duties. The hollowness of this justification has,, 
however, been effectively shown up by the present Editor 
of the Times of India in the brief Introduction contributed 
by him to a pamphlet, published some time ago by my 
friend Mr. B. J. Padshah, in which the question of the 
effect produced by the excise duties on the cotton industry 
of India has been examined with elaborate care and a clear 
grasp of principles. 

In deference to the representations of Lancashire millowners,. 
says the writer of the Introduction, India was compelled to impose 
an excisesduty upon her own cotton manufactures. That is to say, 
she was forced to tax an internal industry at a peculiarly inoppor- 
tune time for the benefit of Lancashire. She was practically 
sacrificed to the political e^igencies of the moment. The British 
Parliament has now imposed a dutj' — not large but enough to be 
felt— upon imported corn, India sends corn to England just as 
Lancashire sends piece-goods to India. If the British Parliament 
really desires to render that justice to India which it so frequently 
professes, its only logical course must be to force an excise dutv on 
its own home-grown corn. Such a proposition is naturally 
inipossible, but it selves to throw into strong relief the esientiat 
injustice of the present treatment of the Indian cotton industry. 
The British Parliament is willing enough to thrust taxation upon 
Indian millowners for the benefit of their Lancashire brethren : but 
it places a protecting aim round the British farmer as against India. 

In no other country would such a phenomenon of the 
Government taxing an internal industry — even when it 
was bordering on a state of collapse— for the benefit of a 
foreign ccmpetitor be possible, and I am inclined to believe 
that the Government of India themselves regret the reten- 
tion of these duties as much as any one else. I earnestly 
hope that, before another year is over, the Secietary of 
State for India and the British Cabinet will come to 
realise the great necessity and importance of abolishing 
th^e duties, whose continued maintenance is not only 
unjust to a great Indian industry, but also highly impolitic 
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on account of the disastrous moral effect which it cannot 
fail to produce on the public mind of India. 

My Lord, the Financial Statement rightly observes 
that for the first time since 1882, the Government of India 
have this year been able to announce a remission of 
taxation. Twenty-one years ago, a Viceroy, whose name 
will ever be dear to every Indian heart, assisted by a 
Finance Minister who has since risen to a most distinguish- 
ed position in the service of the Empire, took advantage 
of the absence of any disturbing elements on the financial 
horizon to modify and partially reconstruct the scheme of 
our taxation and expenaituie. The financial reforms of 
Lord Ripon and Major Taring (now Lord Cromer), joined 
to other great and statesmanlike measures of that memor- 
able administration, roused throughout the country a 
feeling of enthusiasm for British rule such as had never 
before been witnessed; and the mind of every Indian 
student of political and financial questions constantly 
harks back to that time, because it sought to fulfil in a 
steady and earnest manner the higher purpose of England’s 
connection with India. The fiscal status established during 
that period was rudely disturbed in 1885 in consequence 
of an apprehension ot Russian aggression on the North- 
Western Frontier, and a period ot continuous storm and 
stress, financial and otherwise, followed, which 1 venture 
to think has now happily come to a close. During the 14 
years — from 1886 to 1898 — the Government of India took 
about 120 crores of rupees from the people of this country 
over and above the level of 1882-85 (inclusive of about 
12 crores for Upper Burma) under the larger heads of 
Revenue — about 36 crores under Land Revenue, 25 under 
Salt, l2 under Stamps, 18 under Excise, 16.] under Customs 
and 13^ under Assessed Taxes. Nearly 80 crores out of 
this additional 120 crores, i.c., fully two-thirds, was swal- 
lowed up by the Army services, whereas the share that 
fell to the lot of public education out of this vast sum was 
represented by less than a ccore of rupees. My Lord, I 
mention these facts not to indulge in vain regrets about a 
past which is now beyond recall, but because 1 wish 
earnestly and respectfully to emphasise the great 
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necessity of increased expenditure in future on objects 
which have so far been comparatively neglected, as on 
these the ultimate well-being of the people so largely 
depends. As things stand at present, Indian finance is 
virtually at the mercy of military considerations, and no 
well-sustained or vigorous effort by the State on an adequate 
scale for the material advancement or the moral progress 
of the people is possible while our revenues are liable to be 
appropriated in an ever-increasing proportion for military 
purposes. My Lord, I do not wish to speak to-day of the 
serious and alarming increase that has taken place during 
the last eighteen years in the military expenditure of the 
country, which has risen in a time of profound peace from 
about J7J crores — the average for 1882-85 — to 26f 
crores — the amount provided in the current year’s Budget, 
by over 50 per cent, when the revenue derived from 
the principal heads has risen from 51 crores to G9 crores 
only, i.e., by about 35 per cent. Our Military expenditure 
absorbs practically the whole of our Land- revenue and 
exceeds the entire civil expenditure of the country by 
about 2i crores, thus demonstrating the excessive prepon- 
derance of the military factor in Indian finance. In 
no country throughout the civilised world do the Army 
services absorb so large a propoition of the national 
income. Not even in Russia is this expenditure more 
than one-fourlh of the total ordinary revenue, while with 
us it is about one-third, omitting, of course, fiom the 
Revenue side Railway receipts, which are balanced by a 
corresponding entry on the Expenditure side. Military 
safety is no doubt a paramount consideration to which every 
other must yield, but military preparedness has no definite 
standard and might absorb whatever resources can be 
made available for it practically without limit. Moreoveri 
the demands of military improvement must grow more and 
more numerous and insistent as years roll by, and there 
can be no finality in such matters. Military efiiciencj 
must, therefore, as Lord Salisbury once pointed out, be 
always relative^ i.e,f determined in the case of each country 
by a combined consideration of its needs of defence anc 
the resources that it can fairly devote for the purpose 
Judged by this test, our military expenditure must b< 
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pronounced to be much too heavy, and unless effective 
measures are taken to brin^r about its reduction, or at any 
rate prevent its further increase, there is but little hope 
that Government will ever be able to find adequate funds 
for public education or other important and pressing 
measures of internal improvement. The question cannot 
be put bettor than in the eloquent words used by Lord 
Mayo in his memorable minute on the subject dated 3rd 
October, 187'.' — words which are as true to-day as they 
were 30 years ago — if anything, even more so. 

Though the financial necessities of the hour, said he, have 
brought more prominently to our view the enormous cost of our 
array (16-3 crore.-5) as compared with the available resources of the 
country, I cannot describe fiscal difficulty as the main reason for 
the course we have taken. 1 consider that if our condition in 
this respect was most prosperous, we should still not be justified in 
spending one shUlina mon on our army than can be shown to be 
absolutely and imperatively necessary. Th -re are considerations of 
a tar higher namre involved in this matter than the annual 
exigencies of finance or the interests of those who are employed in 
the military service ot the Crown. Every shilling that is taken for 
unnecessary military expenditure is so much withdrawn irom those 
vast suras which it is our duty to spend for the moral and material 
improvement of the people. 

The present strength of our Army is in excess of 
what the Simla Commission of 1879 — of which Lord 
Roberts wns a member — pronounced to be sufficient both 
for the purpose of maintaining internal peace and for 
repelling foreign aggression, not only if Russia acted alone, 
but even if she acted with Afghanistan as an ally. 
General Biakenbury, some time ago Military Member of 
the Governor-Geiierars Council, admitted in his evidence 
before the VVelby Commission that the present strength 
was in excess of India’s own requirements and that a 
portion of it was maintained in India for Imperial 
purposes. The truth of this statement was forcibly 
illustrated during the last three years when India was 
able to spare, without apparent danger or inconvenience, 
a large number of troops for Imperial purposes in South 
Africa and China. Again, since the Army increases of 
1885 were made, a great deal has been done at a heavy 
outlay of money to strengthen our coast and frontier 
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defences and to place the administration of the Army on a 
sounder basis. The armed strength has, moreover, im- 
proved in other directions also. The number of Volunteers 
has increased by nearly 13,000 men. The Native Army 
reservists now humber close upon 20,000 and the Imperial 
Service troops about 18,904 — both new and recent 
creations. My Lord, I am free to admit that in these 
matters Government are bound to be guided, mainly, if not 
exclusively, by the opinion of their expert military advisers. 
But there are certain broad features of the situation — 
certain large questions of general policy — which, I believe, 
it is open to every one to discuss : and I venture to submit 
with much diffidence and not without a sense of responsi- 
bility a few remarks on this subject fer the consideiation 
of \ our Excellency’s Goveinraent. Our Army is for all 
practical purposes a standing army, maintained on -ixuar 
footing even in times of peace. It is altogether an 
inexpansive force, without any strong auxiliary supports 
in the country such as exist in European States, and its 
strength can be augmented only by an arithmetical in- 
crease of its cost. In Western countries and even in Japan, 
which has so successfully copied the Western system, the 
establishment maintained in times ot peace can, owing to- 
their splendid system of reserves, be increased three> 
four, live, even six times in times of war. Japan, fOr 
instance, which spends on her Army in times of peace 
about one-fourth of what we spend, has a peace establish- 
ment half our own and can mobilize in times of war neaily 
double the number of men that India can. The Ihitisn 
troops in this country are under the Short Service system, 
but owing to the peculiarity of the situation, the main 
advantage of Short Service— t/jz., securing tor the country 
a large body of trained reservists — ^goes to England, while 
all the disadvantages of the system— the paucity of season- 
ed soldiers, increased payments to the British War Office 
for recruitment charges and increased transport charges — 
have to be borne by us. The native Army is in theory a 
Long Service army, but it was calculated by the Simla 
Army Commission, on the basis of the strength which 
then existed, that as many as 80,000 trained Native 
soldiers obtained their discharge and returned to their 
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homes in ten years’ time. And the formation of reserves 
was proposed by the Commission so as to keep the greater 
number of these men bound to the obligations of service 
and also in the hope that the reserves so formed in time 
of peace might ‘enable the Government to reduce the 
pea£e strength of the.^Native Army.’ The Commission 
ap^elienSed no political 'daffge? from such a restricted 
system of reserves, and it was calculated that the proposed 
reserves, if sanctioned, would absorb about 52,0U0 out of 
the 80,000 men retiring from the Army every ten years. 
Acting on this recommendation, Lord Duffenn’s Govern- 
ment decided on the formation of such reserves and pro- 
posed to begin with two kinds — regimental and territorial 
reserves — of which the latter system was naturally better 
suited to the circumstances of such a large country and 
would undoubtedly have succeeded better. But the India 
Office, more distrustful in the matter than the men on the 
spot, disallowed the formation of tenitorial reserves, with 
the result that our reservists to-day do not number'even 
20,000 men. Practically, theiefore, we have to place our 
sole reliance on a standing army and while the plan is, 
financially, the most wasteful conceivable, even as an 
organisation of national defence, it is radically faulty. No- 
pouring out of money like water on mere standing batia' 
lions can ever give India the military strength and 
preparedness which other civilised countries possess, while 
the whole population is disarmed and the process of de- 
marlialization continues apace. The policy of placing the 
main leliance for purposes of defence on a standing army 
has now been discarded everywhere else, and at the present 
moment India is about the only country in the civilised 
world where the people are debarred from the privileges 
of citizen soldiership and from all voluntary participation 
in I'We responsiTilItms'of natiVnaf Tfie wTiole 

arrangement is an unnatural one; one may go further and 
say that it is an impossible one, and if ever unfortunately 
a day of real stress and danger comes, Government will 
find it so. My Lord, 1 respectfully plead for a policy of a. 
little more trust m the matter. I freely recognise the 
necessity of proceeding with great caution, and if Govern- 
ment are not prepared to trust all parts of the country or 
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all classes of the community equally, let them select 
particular areas and particular sections of the community 
for their experiment. What 1 am anxious to see is 
the adoption of some plan, whereby, while a position of 
greater self-respect is assigned to us in the work of 
national defence, the establishments necessary during 
peace and war times may be separated and thus our 
linances may be freed from the intolerable pressure of an 
excessive and ever-growing military expenditure. 

My Lord, the question which, in my humble opinion, 
•demands at the present moment the most earnest and 
anxious attention of Government is the steady deteriora- 
tion that is taking place in t he economi c conditi on of the 
jnass of our pe ople. In my speech on lasT yeaPs BucIget, 
I ventured to dwell at some length on this subject, and 1 
have no wish to repeat again to-day what 1 then said. 
But the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law has made a few Obser- 
vations on the question in the Financial Statement under 
discussion which 1 deem it my duty not to allow to pass 
unchallenged. At page 20 of the Statement, under the 
heading of Economic Progress, my Hon'ble friend 
observes : — 

As a geniral indication of the increasing wealth of the tax- 
payerb, 1 think that a very laidy correct eotiraate ot the position is 
to bo obtained by noting the increase in revenue returns under 
heads the returns from which are manitestly dependent on their 
spending power. Such heads are Salt, Excise, Customs, Post Office 
and in a lesser degree Stamps, and I give the following figures, 
showing progress in revenue under these heads during the last 

three years The inevitable deduction from the 

figures tabulated must be that thi maUrial pvospmiy of the people as a 
whole is making good progress. 

My Lord, I can only say that 1 am amazed at the 
Hon’ble Member’s idea of what he calls ‘ the good pro- 
gress’ of the material prosperity of the people. Are the 
figures really so striking that they should convey to his 
mind a clear and emphatic assurance on a momentous 
question and fill him with such evident satisfaction. Last 
year, in replying to some of the remarks which 1 had made 
on this subject, the Hon’ble Member was pleased to state 
that 1 had been arbitrary in my selection of certain 
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periods for comparison and that I had compared the 
statistics of an earlier period which was normal with those 
of a later period which was disturbed by successive 
famines. The Hon’ble Member’s criticism was passed on 
a misapprehension, because I had precisely avoided doing 
what he said I had done. However, having passed that 
criticism on me, one would have expected that the Hon’ble 
Member would be particularly careful in the selection of 
his own statistics. 1 am sorry, however, my Lord, to find 
that some of his figures are not only arbitrarily selected, 
but are used in a manner which I can only describe as 
rnisleading. Take, for instance, the figures of Salt- revenue. 
The Hon’ble Member starts with the year 1899-1900," 
when the Salt-revenue was 5*85 millions sterling, and 
points out that it had risen to 6*04 millions for 1902-1903. 
Now, in the first place, the rise here is very small. But 
will the Hon’ble Member tell me why he took 1899-1900 
as his starting year and not the preceding one, viz,^ 
1898-99, the Salt-revenue for which was 6*06 millions 
sterling, i/., slightly over the figure for 1902-03 ? If we 
take 1898-99 as our starting year, we can deduce from 
these same figures the conclusion that the Salt-revenue 
has actually diminished during these four years and that 
the ground lost since 1898-99 has not yet been regained. 
Again, take the figures for Stamps. As they are presented 
by the Hon’ble Member, they no doubt show a small 
steady increase and the revenue for 1902-03 appears 
larger than for 1901-02, the figures given by the Hon’ble 
Member being 3'472 millions sterling for 1902-03 as 
against 3’446 millions sterling for 1901-02, But the 
Hon’ble Member seems to have lost sight of the fact that 
the figure for 1902-03 includes the revenue for Berar, 
which the figure for 1901-02 does not do; so that for 
purposes of a fair comparison the Berar revenue must be 
deducted from the former. The amount for Berar included 
in the figure for 1902-03 is, as Mr. Baker tells us, about 
;f28,700. And this amount being deducted we get for 
1902-03 a revenue of 3*443, »which, it will be seen, is 
slightly lower than ior the preceding year ; and in fact 
Mr. Baker himself speaks in his note of the Stamp-revenue 
<leclining slightly during the year. The Hon’ble Member 
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has also omitted to deduct receipts for Berar under Excise 
and Post Office from his figures for 1902-03, and has 
moreover made no mention, as Mr. Baker has done, of the 
recent assemblage at Delhi being responsible for a portion 
of the increase- under Post Office. It is true that, even 
after deducting the Berar quota, the Excise-revenue shows 
some increase, but the Hon’ble Member must forgive me 
if I say that that is not necessarily a sign of increased 
prosperity, though it is undoubtedly a sign of increased 
drunkenness in the land. Finally, many will decline to 
accept an increase of Customs-revenue in the present 
circumstances of India as any evidence of growing material 
prosperity. T he bulk of our impQitsxQM m^n 3 .tfac- 
tured good s, ancTalinost ev ery increasi nj; impbf t oT? oreign 
^ocls — far Irorft" Tndicafirig 'afif fhcrease m the “country *s 
puTMTSing power— only connotes a corresponding displace- 
ment of the indigenous manufactuier. Thus, while the im- 
port of cotton-goods has been for years past steadily increas- 
ing, we know, as a matter of fact, that hundreds and hun- 
dreds of our poor w»3avers throughout the country have 
been and are being driven by a competition they cannot 
stand to give up their ancestral calling and be merged in 
the ranks of landless labourers — and this typifies to a 
great extent the general transformation that is fast proceed- 
ing throughout the country. The process of such displace *• 
meiit is not yet complete, but the large and progressive 
totals of our import-trade only show that the transition of 
the country from the partially industrial to the purely agri- 
cultural phase of economic life is going on at a rapid pace, 
and that the movement has already reached an advanced 
stage. There is at present hardly a country in the world 
which has become so preponderating^ agricultural or sends 
abroad so much of its tood-supply and raw material for 
manufactures as British India. When the disastrous 
transformation is completed — and this is now only a ques- 
tion of time unless remedial measures on an adequate 
scale are promptly undertaken— it will reveal a scene of 
economic helplessness and ruin before which the heart of 
even the stoutest optimist will quail. No doubt there 
are here and there signs of an awakening to the 
dangers of the situation ; but the first condition of this 
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awakening producing any appreciable practical results 
is that the fact of our deep and deepening poverty and of 
the real exigencies of the economic position should come to 
be frankly recognised by the Government of this country. 
And, my Lord, it is a matter for both surprise and dis- 
appointment that a few paltry increases in revenue under 
certain heads should be accepted by the Finance Minister 
of this country as conclusive evidence of our growing mate- 
rial prosperity, when many most important indications 
point just the other way. The annual death-rate, inde- 
pendently of famine and plague, has been steadily rising 
for the last twenty years, showing that a steadily increas- 
ing proportion of the population is being underfed; the 
increase of population during the last decade has been 
much less than normal ; there has been a diminution of the 
net cropped area in the older Provinces and a more or less 
general shrinkage of the area under superior crops; the 
indebtedness of the agricultural population has been alarm- 
ingly on the increase all over the country ; their losses 
in crops and cattle during the last five years have been 
estimated at 300 crores ot rupees ; the currency legislation 
of Government has enormously depreciated their small 
saving in silver ; the wages of labourers have not risen, 
during the last twenty years and more, in proportion to 
the rise in the prices ot necessaries. 1 venture to think 
that unless these disquieting symptoms are properly diag- 
nosed, not even the high authority of my Hon’ble friend 
will suttice to convey any assurance to the public mind 
that * the material prosperity of the people as a whole 
is making good progress,* and that no apprehensions 
need be entertained for the future, if only the revenue 
under certain heads continues to advance as it has done 
during the past three years. 

My Lord, Indian finance seems now to be entering 
upon a new and important phase, and the time has come 
when Government should take advantage of the compara- 
tive freedom, which the country at present enjoys from 
the storm and stress of the past eighteen years, to devote 
its main energies to a vigorous and statesmanlike effort 
for the promotion of the material and moral interests of 
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the people. Speaking roughly, the first half of the nine- 
teenth century may be said to have been for British rule 
a period of conquest and annexation and consolidation in 
this land. The second half has been devoted mainly to 
the work of bringing up the administrative machine to a 
high state of efficiency and evolving generally the appli- 
ances of civilised Government according to Western 
standards. And I venture to hope that the commence- 
ment of the new century will be si gnalized by a great and 
comprehensive movernerit .fpr 

Hon&l aa^^'^hcement of the people. After all, the questFon 
whether India’s poverty is increasing or decreasing under 
the operation of the influfiuces called into existence by 
British rule — though of great importance in itself — is not 
nearly so important as the other question as to what 
measures can and must be taken to secure for this 
country those moral and material advantages which the 
Governments of more auvanced countries think it their 
paramount duty to bring within the easy leach of their 
subjects. My Lord, I have no wish to judge, it is peihaps 
not quite just to judge, the work done so far in these 
directions by the British Government in India by the 
standard of the splendid achievements of countries more 
fortunately circumstanced and having a more favourable 
start than ourselves in the field. I admit the exceptional 
character of our Government and the conflicting nature 
of the difFurent interests which it has got to weigh before 
taking any decisive action in this matter. But after so 
many years of settled Government and of unchallenged 
British supremacy, it is, 1 humbly submit, incumbent now 
upoii the rulers of this country to gradually drop the ex- 
ceptional character of this rule and to conform year by 
year more and more to those advanced notions of the 
functions of the State which have found such wide, I had 
almost said, such universal acceptance throughout the 
Western world, European States, for years past, have 
been like a number of huge military camps lying 
by the side of one another. And yet in the case of 
those countries, the necessity of military prepared- 
ness has not come and does not come in the way 
of each Government doing its utmost in matters of popular 
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education and of national industries and trade. Our record 
in this respect is so exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory, 
even after making allowances for our peculiar situation,' 
that it is almost painful to speak of it along with that of 
the Western nations. In Europe, America, Japan and 
Australia, the principle is now fully recognised tnat one of 
the most important duties of a Government is to promote 
the widest possible diffusion of education among its sub- 
jects, and this not only on moral but also on economic 
grounds. Professor Tews of Berlin, in an essay on Popular 
Education and National Economic Development, thus 
states his conclusions on the point: — 

1. General education is the foundation and necessary anteced- 
ent of increased economic activity in all branches of national pro- 
duction in agriculture, small industries, manufactures and com- 
merce. (The ever-increasing difTerentiation of special and technical 
education, made necessary by the continual division of labour, 
must be based upon a general popular education and cannot be 
successful without it.) 

2. The consequence of the increase of popular education is a 
more equal distribution ot the proceeds of labour contributing to 
the general prospeniy, social peace, and the development of allthe 
powers of the nation. 

3. The economic and social development of a people, and their 
participation in the international exchange of commodities, is 
dependent upon the education of the masses. 

4. For these reasons the greatest care for the fostering of all 
educational institutions is one of the most important national 
duties of the present. 

My Lord, it is essential that the principle enunciated 
with such lucidity by Brofessor Tews in the foregoing pro- 
positions should be unreservedly accepted in this country 
as it has been elsewhere, and that a scheme of mass educa- 
tion should now be taken in hand by the Government of 
India so that in the course of the next twenty-five or 
thirty years a very appreciable advance in this direction 
mijght be secured. It is obvious that an ignorant and 
illiterate nation can never make any solid progress and 
must fall back in the race of li#e. What we therefore 
want---and want most urgently — is first of all a widespread 
diffusion of elementary ^ education— an effective and com- 
prehensive system of primary schools for the masses— and 

4 
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the longer this work is delayed, the more insuperable will 
be our difficulties in gaining for ourselves a recognised 
position among the nations of the world. My Lord, the 
history of educational effort in this country during the 
I last 20 years' is sad and disheartening in the extreme, 
i Lord Ripon’s Government, which increased the State con- 
tribution to education by about 25 per cent., from 98 
I lakhs to 124 lakhs between 1880 and 1885, strongly re- 
I commended, in passing orders upon the Report of the 
Education Commission of 1882, that Local Governments 
and Administrations should make a substantial increase in 
their grants to Education and promised special assistants to 
them from the revenues of the Government of India. But, 
before the liberal policy thus recommended could be car- 
ried out, a situation was developed on the frontiers of 
India which led to increased military activity and the ab- 
sorption of all available resources for Army purposes, with 
the result that practically no additional funds were found 
for the work of Education. And in 1888 the Government 
of India actually issued a Resolution stating that, as the 
duty of Government in regard to Education was that 
of merely pioneering the way, and as that duty had on 
the whole been done, the contributions of the Slate to 
Education should thereafter have a tendency to de- 
crease. Thus, while in the West the Governments of 
different countries were adopting one after another a 
system ot compulsory and even free primary education 
for their subjects, in India alone the Government was 
anxious to sec its paltry contribution to the education 
of the people steadily reduced! In the quinquennium 
from l88r)-bG to 1889-90 the State grant to Education 
rose from 124'3 lakhs to 131*6 lakhs only, m., by less 
than 6 per cent., and this in spite of the fact that the 
amount for the latter year included State expenditure 
on Education in Upper Burma which the former year did 
not. Since 1889-90 the advance under the head of Edu- 
cational expenditure from State funds has been slightly 
better, but part of this increase since 1893 has been due 
to the grant of exchange compensation allowance to Euro- 
pean officers serving in the Educational Department 
throughout India. It is only since last year that the 
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'Government of^ India has adopted the policy of making 
special grants to Education, and I earnestly hope that, as 
year follows year, not only will these grants be increased, 
but they will be made a part of the permanent expendi- 
ture of the State on Education, In this connection, I 
would earnestly press upon the attention of Government 
the necessity of making Education an Imperial charge, sq 
that the same attentiori which is at present- bestowed by 
the Supreme Government on matters connected with the 
Army Services and Railway expansion might also 
be bestowed on the education of our people. Under 
present arrangements, Education is a Provincial charge 
and the Provincial Governments and Administrations 
have mjide over Primary Education to local bodies 
whose resources are fixed and limited. No serious 
expansion of educational efforts is under such arrange- 
ments possible. In the Bombay Presidency, tor 
instance. District Local Boards, which have charge of 
Primary Education in rural areas, derive their revenue 
from the one-anna cess which they have to devote in 
certain fixed proportions to Primary Education, Sanitation 
and Roads. Now, our revenue-settlements are fixed for 
30 years ; which means that the proceeds of the one-anna 
cess in any given area are also fixed for 30 years ; and as 
Government, as a rule, contributes only -]rd of the total 
expenditure of these Boards on Education, it is clear that 
the resources that are available at present for the spread 
of Primary Education in rural areas are absolutely inelastic 
for long periods. There are altogether about lakhs of 
villages in British India, out of which, it has been calcu- 
lated, four-fifths are at present without a school; the 
residents of these villages pay the local cesses just like 
other villagers, and yet the necessary educational facilities 
for the education of their children are denied them ! 

The position as regards the spread of primary edu- 
cation and the total expenditure iiwiirred in connection 
with it in different countries -is shown in the following 
table. The figures are taken from the Reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and are for 1897 
or 1898 or 1899 or 1900 as they have been available 
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Name of Country. 
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38‘5 1 
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about three- 
fourths the total. 

Prussia 

31*5 i 
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6 \{ 

20 
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5 4 


England and Wales. 

5-7 ; 17-7 

12-1 
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Scotland 
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1 
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t State contribu- 
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Portugal 

Russia 
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3 
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18-2 1 
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Sweden 

5-1 1 
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M 
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Switzerland 

3-1 ; 

•65 
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1*3 
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Asia. 
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India (British) ... 
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Japan 
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2 
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United States ... 
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Canada 
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2 

7 9 


Australasia. 
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1 
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The figures of expenditure on Higher Education in vari- 
ous countries are also most interesting and instructive ; — 


Name of country. 

Total amount spent. 

Expenditure per 
capital of population. 

Austria 

‘56 millions sterling 

ed. 

Belgium 

•10 

„ 

6i. 

Denmark 


If 


France 

•92 


(W. 

Germany 

1‘0 „ 

It 

Id, 

(treat Britain & Ireland. 


If 


Greece 

•02 

(1 

2d. 

Italy 

•16 „ 


ZU. 

Norway 

•04 


4^. 

Russia 

•96 


2d, 

Spain 

•1 

•• 


Sweden 

•14 

If 

G^d 

Switzerland 

•14 


lid. 

United States 

3‘6 


IK 

Canada 

•21 „ 


W, 

Australasia 

•13 


6d. 

India 

*28 „ 


id. 


Except in England, the greater part of the cost of 
higher education, about three-fourths and in some cases even 
more, is met everywhere out of the funds of the State. 


My Lord, even allowing for the difference in the 
purchasing power of money in this country and else- 
where, these figures tell a most melancholy tale and 
show how hopelessly behind every other civilised nation 
on the face of the earth we are in the matter of public 
education. It is sad to think, that, after a hundred 
years of British rule, things with us should be no 
better than this, and, unless the work is taken up 
with greater confidence and greater enthusiasm, there is 
small hope of any real improvement in the situation 
taking place. In other countries, national education 
is held to be one » of the most solemn duties of the 
State, and no effort or money is spared to secure for 
the rising generations the best equipment possible tor 
the business of life. Here it has so far been a more or 
less neglected branch of State duty, relegated to a 
subordinate position in the general scheme of State 
action. Now that an era of substantial surpluses has 
-^t in, Government will not find themselves debarred 
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from taking up the work in right earnest by financial 
difficulties. In this connection, I respectfully desire to 
make one suggestion — m., that henceforth, whenever 
there is a surplus, it should be appropriated to the 
work of promoting the educational and industrial 
interests of the country. At present these surpluses 
go to reduce the amount of our debt, but, as the 
Hon*ble Sir Edward Law has pointed out in the 
Financial Statement, our burden of debt is by na 
means heavy, and there are valuable assets on the other 
side to cover the whole of it. Surpluses, after all, 
mean so much more taken from the people than is 
necessary for the purposes of the administration, and I 
think it is most unfair that these surplus revenues 
should be devoted to the reduction of a debt which is 
not at all excessive, when questions concerning the 
deepest welfare of the community and requiring to be 
taken in hand without any delay are put aside on the 
ground of want of funds. We have seen that the sur- 
pluses during the last five years have amounted to over 
22 crores of rupees. If this vast sum had been set apart 
for the promotion of our educational and industrial 
interests instead of being needlessly devoted to a 
reduction of debt, what splendid results the Government 
would have been able to shew in the course of a few years! 
My Lord, the question of expenditure lies really at the 
root ot the whole educational problem. The country 
has recently been agitated over the recommendations of 
the Universities Commission appointed by Your Excel- 
lency’s Government last year. I do not desire to say any- 
thing on the present occasion on the subject of University 
reform, but it strikes me that, if Government made its 
own institutions really model ones by bringing up their 
equipment to the highest standard and manning them 
only with the best men that can be procured both here 
and in England, the private colleges would necessarily find 
themselves driven to raise their own standard of equip- 
ment and efficiency. And if a number of post-graduate 
research scholarships were established by Government to 
encourage life-long devotion to higher studies, the whole 
level of higher education in the country will be raised in- 
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a manner satisfactory to all. I think it is absolutely 
necessary that men whom the Government appoints to 
chairs in its own colleges should set to their students 
the example of single-minded devotion to learning, and 
should, moreover, by their tact and sympathy and inborn 
capacity to influence young men for good, leave on their 
minds an impression which will endure through life. Only 
such Englishmen as fulfil these conditions should be 
brought out^ and I would even pay them higher salaries 
than at present if the latter are found to be insufficient to 
attract the very best men. They should further be not 
young men who have just taken their degree, but men of 
some years* educational standing, who have done good 
work in their subjects. My Lord, it is difficult to describe 
in adequate terms the mischief that is done to the best 
interests of the country and of British rule by the 
ap^pointment of third or fourth rate Englishmen to chairs in 
Government colleges. These men are unable to command 
that respect from their students which they think to be due 
to their position, and then they make up for it by clothing 
themselves with race pride, which naturally irritates 
the young men under them. The result often is that 
young students leave college with a feeling of bitterness 
against Englishmen, and this feeling they carry with them 
into later life. On the other hand, the influence which a 
first class Englishman who knows how to combine sym- 
pathy with authority exercises upon his pupils, shapes their 
thoughts and feelings and aspirations throughout life, and 
they continue to look up to him for light and guidance even 
when their immediate connection with him has come to an 
end. My Lord, the question of technical instruction has 
often been discussed during the past few years in this 
country, and some time ago Your Excellency was pleased 
to ask if those who so often spoke about it had any definite 
proposals of their own to make. I do not, however, see hpw 
such a responsibility can be sought to be imposed upon our 
shoulders. Government have command of vast resources, 
and they can procure without difficulty thd required expert 
advice on the subject. If a small Commission of compe- 
tent Englishmen and Indians, who feel a genuine enthusi- 
asm for technical education, were deputed to those countries 
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where so much is being actually done by their Governments 
for the technical instruction of their people to study the 
question on the spot, in a year or two a workable scheme 
would be forthcoming, and with the large surpluses which 
the Hon’ble Finance Member is now able fo announce year 
after year, a beginning could almost af once be made, and 
actual experience would suggest the rest. 

My Lord, there is one more question on which 1 beg 
leave to offer a few observations. The question of the 
wider h branches of 

the Public be^ice of their own coilntr^s'^^fhS’^^thh' is 
intimately bound up, not only with the cause of economic 
administration, but also with the political elevation of the 
people of India. There is no other couijtry in the world 
where young men of ability and education find themselves 
so completely shut out from all hope of ever participating 
in the higher responsibilities of office. Everywhere else, 
the Army and the Navy offer careers to aspiring youths 
which draw forth from them the Dest efforts of which they 
are capable. These services, for us in this country, 
practically do not exist. The great Civil Service, which is 
entrusted with the task of general administration, is also 
very nearly a monopoly of Englishmen. But it is not of 
these that 1 propose to speak to*day. I recognise that, in 
the present position of India, our admission into these 
fields of high employment is bound to be very slow, and I 
can even understand the view that, for the purpose of 
maintaining British supremacy intact, there must be for 
many years to come a large preponderance of Englishmen 
in the ranks of these services. But, my Lord, our exclusion 
from high office does not end here. In all the Special 
Departments or Minor Services, as they are called, our 
position is even worse. In the Judicial and Executive 
branches of the Public Service, the subordinate ranks 
at any rate are manned by us. But in such depart- 
ments as Forests, and Customs and Salt and Opium, 
our exclusion from even lower ranks is practically 
complete. Thus, in the Survey Department of the 
Government of India, there are altogether 132 officers, 
with salaries ranging frohi 300 to 2,200 rupees a month, 
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and of these only two are Indians and they are in the last 
grade of Rs. 300. There are, moreover, 45 officers in this 
Department whose salaries range between Rs. 160 to 300, 
and even among these, only ten are Indians. Again, take 
the Government Telegraph Department. There are 52 
appointments in it, the salaries of which are Rs, 600 a 
month and more, and of these only one is an Indian. In 
the Indo-British Telegraph Branch, there are 13 officers 
with salaries above live hundred rupees a month, and 
among these there is not a single Indian. In the Mint 
Department, there are six officers with salaries above five 
hundred, and there too, there is not a single Indian. So 
too in the Post Office. Last year there was only one 
Indian in that Department among the ten men who drew 
salaries above five hundred. But he was a member of the 
Civil Service, and it was in this capacity that he was 
there. In the Geological Survey, 2 out of 14 officers, 
drawing salaries above Rs. 500, are Indians ; in the 
Botanical Survey, none. In the Foreign Department, out 
of 122 such officers, only 3 are Indians ; under Miscellane- 
ous there are 22 such officers, but not a single Indian is 
among them. It is only in the Financial Department that 
there is any appreciable proportion of Indians, namely, 14 
out of 59, among those whose salaries are' above live 
huiidied a month. Turning to the Departments under 
Provincial Governments, and taking the Presidency of 
Bombay, we find that in the Forest Department there are 
21 officers whose salaries and allowances come to Rs. 500 
and above a month ; of these only one is an Indian. In 
the Salt Department, there are 13 places with salaries 
above four hundred a month, and not a single one among 
these is held by an Indian. In the Customs Department 
of Bombay, there are 13 officers who draw Rs. 300 a 
month and above, and of these only three are Indians. 
The Medical Department is, of course, practically a mono- 
poly of Englishmen. In the Police Department, there are 
49 officers classed as Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents with salaries from Rs. 200 upwards, and 
there is not a single Indian among them. Only among 
11 Probationary Assistant Superintendents there are 4 
Indians. In the Educational Department, there are 25 
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officers drawing salaries of Rs. 500 and above, and of 
these only 5 are Indians. In the Public Works Depart- 
ment the proportion of Indians is larger, there being 28 
Indians classed as Executive Engineers and Assistant 
Engineers out of 81 Superior Officers of the Department. 
Turning next to Bengal, we find that in the Forest De- 
partment there are 26 officers whose salaries range 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 1,200 a month, and among 
these only 2 are Indians *and they are in the lowest 
grades. In the Salt Department thf^re are 4 officers with 
salaries ranging from Ks. 300 to Rs. 1,000. There is no- 
Indian among them. In the Customs Department there 
are 41 appointments, with salaries ranging from Rs. 260' 
to Rs. 2,250 ; not a single one among them is held by an 
Indian. In the Opium Department theie are 87 officers 
with salaries coming down from Rs. 3,000 to so low a 
point as Rs. 140 a month ; only 12 out of these are 
Indians. Two officers belong to the Stamps and Sta- 
tionery Department and draw Rs. 1,120 and Rs. 500 a 
month; but neither of them is an Indian. In the Jail 
Department there are 1 Inspector-General, 12 Superinten- 
dents and 4 Deputy Superintendents. There is only one 
Indian among them, and he is in the rank of Deputy 
Supei intendent. In the Educational Department there 
are 59 o ticers drawing Rs. 500 and above, and out of 
these ou.y 10 are Indians. Lastly, in the Public Works 
Department, 84 officers draw a salary of Rs. 500 a month 
and above, of whom only 15 are Indians. The other pro- 
vinces tell the same mournful tale, and I do not wish to 
trouble the Council with any more details in this matter. 

.\ow, my Lord, I would respectfully ask if sufth virtual 
exclusion of the children of the soil from these Special 
Departments can be justified on any grounds. Reasons of 
politieal expediency may be urged for our exclusion from 
theAj^^y . It might also be urged with some show of reason 
that the Civil Service of India must continue to be recruit- 
ed, as at prtSWllTlJy'Haiease-of a competith^ ' 
held in London, because that Service represents the 
traditions of British rule to the mass of the people, and 
its members must, therefore, be imbued with the English 
spirit and be familiar with English modes of thought : and 
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that in theory at any rate Indians are free to compete for 
entrance into the service on the same terms as English- 
men. But why this shutting out of our people from the 
Special Departments also ? There is no question of politi- 
cal expediency involved here. If Indians are found to sit 
on High Court Benches with dignity to themselves and 
honour to their counti^, it cannot be contended that they 
would be found wanting, if they were entrusted with res- 
ponsible duties in the Opium or Salt or Customs Depart- 
ment. If it be argued that for the technical instruction 
that is necessary in the Telegraph and some other Depart- 
ments there are no adequate facilities in the country, the 
answer to that is that Government should provide those 
facilities to the people of this country. But the virtual 
monopoly of these Departments is so jealously guarded 
that, where competitive examinations for entrance into 
them exist, those examinations have been surrounded with 
stringent restrictions such as are unknown in the case of 
the great Civil Service. Thus while an Indian, by passing 
the Indian Civil Service Examination, might one day be 
the Head of a District or of a Division as some Indians 
actually are at present, no Indian is allowed to compete 
for entrance into the Police Department at the competitive 
examination that is held in London, because, if he passed, 
he might one day be the head of the Police in a district. 
Again, only two years ago the rules for admission into the 
Engineering and Telegraph Departments from Cooper's 
Hill were altered with the express purpose of preventing 
moie than two Indians in any pariiculi^r year from enter- 
ing those services. This alteration of the rules was a 
grievous wrong done to the people of India, and it has 
produced a feeling of bitter resentment throughout the 
country. In the Educational and Public Works Depart- 
ments, our numbers are slightly more satisfactory than in 
the other departments, but even here the coristitution of a 
Provincial Service, with a lower status and a lower scale 
of pay, has caused much dissatisfaction and discontent. 
My Lord, if all posts were equally open to Indians and 
Europeans, something may be said in favour of paying the 
Indian a s;naller salary, if Government in the interkts of 
economic administration preferred the Indian to the 
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Englishman, when both were equally eligible ; but to 
restrict the employment of Indians and at the same time 
to pay such of them as are employed a lower salary is to 
inflict upon them a double disadvantage, the reason for 
which it is not easy to understand. My Lord, the Univer- 
sities turn out every year a large number of young men 
who have received a fairly high education. It is a natural 
aspiration on the part of many of them to seek responsible 
employment in the service of their own country. If they 
find a bar in front of them, whichever way they turn, how 
can they be blamed if they occasionally show signs of dis- 
content ? They belong to what may be called the articu- 
late classes of this country, and what they say sinks slowly 
but steadily into the minds of the mass of the people. 
We have been promised equality of treatment, both in the 
Act of 183d and the Proclamation ot 1858. I for one am 
prepared to allow that such equality of treatment js under 
existing circumstances possible only within certain limita- 
tion ; only 1 am anxious that there should be a constant 
movement in the right direction, and that, as year 
succeeds yiiar, the sphere of employment should widen for 
my countrymen more and more. I ask this in the name 
of good policy as well as of justice, and I earnestly trust 
that the spirit of my remarks will not be misconceived. 

My Lord, 1 must apologize to the Council for having 
spoken at such unconscionable length and strayed over a 
somewhat wide variety of topics. But this is the only day 
in the year when the non-offacial Members of the Council 
find an opportunity to place befoi e Government their views, 
such as they may be, in regard to the more important ques- 
tions connected with the Administration of India. No one 
denies that the difficulties ot the position are great, and no 
one expects radical or far-reaching changes all in a day. 
What one regrets most, however, in the present system of 
-administration is that it favours so largely a policy of mere 
drift. The actual work of administration is principally in 
the’ hands of members of the Civil Service, who, taken as a 
body, are able and conscientious men; but none of them 
individually can command that prestige, which is so 
essential for inaugurating any large scheme of policy 
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involving a departure from the established order of things. 
The administrators, on the other hand, who come out direct 
from England, command, no doubt, the necessary prestige, 
but their term of office being limited to five years, they 
have not the opportunity, even if they had the will, to deal 
in an effective and thorough-going manner with the deeper 
problems of the administration. The result is that there 
is an inveterate tendency to keep things merely going, as 
though every one said to himself : ‘ This will last my time.* 
What the situation really demands is that a large and 
comprehensive scheme for the moral and material well- 
being of the people should be chalked out with patient care 
and foresight; and then it should be firmly and steadily 
adhered to, and the progress made examined almost from 
year to year. My Lord, speaking the other day at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, Your Lordship was pleased 
to observe : — 

If w6 turn our gaze for a moment to the future, a great develop- 
ment appears with little doubt to' lie before this country. There is 
no Indian problem, be it of population or education or labour or 
subsistence, which it is not in the power ot statesmanship to solve. 
The solution of many is even now proceeding before our eyes. 

The India of the future will, under Providence, not be an India of 
diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of justifiable discontent ; 
but one of expanding industry, of awakened faculties, of increasing 
prosperity, and of more widely distributed comfort and wealth. I 
have faith in the conscience and purpose of my own country, and 
I believe in the almost illimitable capacities of this. But umler no 
other conditions can this (future be realised than the unchallenged 
supremacy of the Paramount Power, and under no other controlling 
authority is this capable ot being maintained titan that ot the 
British Crown. 

My Lord, the people of India have all along accepted 
with willing allegiance the condition so justly insisted upon 
by Your Lordship, namely, the unchallenged supremacy of 
the Paramount Power, and the faith expressed in the 
purpose and conscience of England is our main ground of 
hope for tht future. Both sides stand to lose a great deal 
if their harmonious co-operation is ever disturbed, and 
working in a spirit of mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, they may realise for this country an honoured 
position among the nations of the earth and for England 
the glory of having helped India to such a position. 






[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on 
Wednesday the 30th March ^ 1904^ His Excellency Lord 
Cnrzon presiding^ the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale spoke as 
follows on the Financial Statement for 1904-05, presented 
by the Hon. Sir. Edward Law : — ] 


Your Excellency, 1 join heartily, in the congratulations 
which have been offered to my Hon’ble friend the Finance 
Member on the very interesting Financial Statement which 
he has presented to the Council this year. 1 think the 
Hon’ble Member has been the luckiest Minister that has 
ever held charge of the Financial portfolio in this country. 
Large surpluses have been the order of the day during his 
time. They, indeed, began before he took charge of his 
office. For the year that is about to close is the sixth year 
in succession when a large surplus has been realised. In 
the opening paragraphs of the new Financial Statement, 
the surplus for the closing year is shown at ;f2,711,200, 
little over four crores of rupees. But, as Mr, Baker 
points out in his note, the true surplus is about 6’72 crores 
and of this sum special grants, aggregating 2-G5 crores, 
have been made to Provincial Governments. We thus 
have the extraordinary phenomenon of a year in which taxes 
bringing in a revenue of close upon two crores of rupees 
were remitted, showing, in spite of the remission, a surplus 
of about 6 1 crores. Never before, my Lord, were such 
huge surpluses realised in the history of Indian finance, and 
the fact that they have shown themselves year after year 
for six years in succession proves conclusively that the level 
of taxation has been fixed much higher than the needs of 
public expenditure require or the circumstances of the 
country justify. The surpluses of the last six years have 
aggregated nearly 29 crores of rupees. If we take the 
twenty years immediately preceding this period of six 
years, we find that the total of surpluses in those years 
was only 17 i crores and the total of deficits 19J crores — 
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or a net deficit of two crores. A total surplus of 29 crores 
in six years as against a net deficit of two crores in twenty 
years—lhis illustrates with sufficient clearness the startling 
change that has taken place in the position of the country’s 
finances. What has brought about this change ? There 
have been no sudden accessions to the wealth of the people, 
nor has a policy of severe retrenchment been adopted, 
resulting in a reduction of public burdens. On the other 
hand, the earlier years of the periods were marked by two 
of the severest famines that India has ever known, causing 
enormous losses to the people in crops and cattle, and 
necessitating a large outlay on the part of the Govern- 
ment for famine relief ; and during the later years 
there has been a notable increase in public expenditure. 
How then, have these large and recurring surpluses been 
caused ? The explanation, my Lord, is not far to seek. 
For twelve years, from 1885 onwards, the country passed, 
financially speaking, through a period of exceptional 
storm and stress, the falling rupee and the failing 
opium causing the Finance Minister the utmost anxiety 
and giving him practically no rest. And the level of 
taxation had to be continuously raised so as to maintain, 
even in the most adverse circumstances, a budgetary 
equilibrium between the revenue and the expenditure of 
the country. The lowest point reached by the rupee' was 
The lowest level reached by opium-revenue was 
about live crores of rupees. Since then the rupee has 
risen to and has firmly establTohed iLiicll 
to the currency legislation of Governinent, and a rise of 
means a saving of about five crores in the remittances 
necessary to cover the home charges. There has also been 
a remarkable recovery in the opium-revenue, the figure for 
the closing year being actually over 8J crores. The rise in 
the rupee and the recovery in the opium-revenue have 
thus brought about an improvement of about eight crores 
a year in the financial position of the Government cf 
India. From this we must deduct about two crores, being 
the amount remitted last year, under the salt-tax and the 
income-tax ; and if we assume that the normal increases 
in the ordinary sources of revenue go to cover the normal 
increases in expenditure, we get, on the present basis of 
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taxation, an annual surplus of about six crores of rupees. 
It may, however, be urged that the improvement in the 
opium-revenue may not last and that it is not prudent to 
lower the level of taxation on the strength of the present 
improvement. Even allowing this to be so, we still have 
a large permanent excess of revenue over expenditure, and 
this excess fully justifies a prayer on the part of the people 
for further remission of taxation. The relief granted last 
year evoked a general feeling of gratitude throughout the 
country and nobody has forgotten it. Looking, however, 
to the prosperous condition of the national exchequer, we 
feel we are entitled to ask for a larger measure of relief. 
My Lord, in the twelve years of storm and stress to which 
I have referred, it was perhaps necessary for the Finance 
Minister to act on the safe, if somewhat over -cautious, 
plan of under-estimating the Revenue and over-estimating 
the expenditure. But though the difficulties of that posi- 
tion have passed away, the tradition, once established, still 
holds the field. And our budget estimates continue year 
after year to be so framed as to show the smallest possible 
surplus, when everyone, including, I believe, the Finance 
Member himself, fully expects that a large surplus will be 
realised at the end oi the year. My Lord, an equilibrium 
between the ordinary revenue and the ordinary expenditure 
is of course a necessity in a solvent nation’s finance. 
Under favourable conditions, even extraordinary charges 
might be met out of revenue. And further, to assure the 
position, a moderate surplus may be provided for. But 
anything beyond this is opposed to all the received canons 
of good finance. Nothing, to my mind, can be more 
indefensible than to raise from the people, year after 
year— -as has been done for the last six years — a larger 
revenue than is fairly needed for the requirements of the 
country. As Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) put it in 
his Financial Statement for 1882-83 

It is, of course, desirable to estimate for a moderate surplus. 
But to keep on taxes in order to secure too large a surplus is 
unjustifiable. 

The Hon’ble Member himself expressed a similar 
view in his Financial statement of last year. In announc- 
ing last year’s remission of taxation, he said : — 
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In view of the present satisfactory situation, it is the opinion 
of the Government of India that it is neither desirable nor good 
financial policy to continue levying taxation at present rates, 
yielding such large recurring surpluses as have been realised dur- 
ing the last four years. It is true that our expenditure is neces- 
sarily inci'easing with the increasing development of the country, 
and some of our present sources of revenue do not show much sign 
of elasticity. But for the present our receipts are in excess of 
our needs, and even should it be necessary some years hence to 
seek the means of increasing revenue we hold that we are not 
justified in continuing taxation at its present level during an interval 
which we trust may be prolonged. 

My Lord, in a country admittedly so poor as India, 
where, again, the people are just emerging from a series 
of calamitous years, it is essential that the weight of 
public burdens should be kept as light as possible. The 
existence of a large surplus is a direct invitation to 
the Government to increase expenditure, and further it 
constitutes a temptation to the authorities in England to 
try and shift a portion of their own burdens to the shoul- 
ders of the Indian Government. I cannot help wishing, 
therefore, that my Hon’ble friend had seen his way, in 
view of his large surplus, to recommending further relief 
to the taxpayers of this country. As the recurring sur- 
pluses have been made possible by the currency legislation 
of the Government, it is but fair that the class whose inter- 
ests have been most adversely affected by that legislation — 
the bulk of our agricultural population — should receive 
the major portion of whatever relief is granted. My Lord, 
the fall in general prices as a result of the artificial appre- 
ciation of the rupee has, I think, already begun, however 
its operation may be hidden from view by other causes. 
The Hon’ble Member himself seems to recognise this, in- 
asmuch as he warns us to be prepared for a decline of 
prices during the next few years. When the full effects of 
the currency legislation unfold themselves and the final ad- 
justment of prices to the standard of the new rupee 
takes place, it will be found that a grievous addition has 
been made to the burdens of the agricultural producer and 
that virtually his assessment has been enhanced by 
nearly fifty per cent. The delay that has occurred, owing 
to various circumstances, in such adjustment taking place, 
has enabled some people— -including even persons in high 
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authority — to make very astonishing claims for the new 
rupee. Thus we find that the late Secretary of State for 
India, at the time of presenting the last Indian Budget to 
Parliament, expressed himself as follows : — 

While the. exchange value of the n^fe^vhas externallv risen, 
an:i has without difficulty been maintained ^practically at the rate 
of Is. -til., prices have not been adverselv affected. In fact, the 
prices of commodities of general consumption have risen rather 
than fallen. By reducing the number of rupees to be remitted to 
this countrv to meet gold obligations, surplus after surplus has 
been secured during the past fo ir years. And the present remission 
of taxation is mainly due to the success of our present currency 
policy. 

I do not wish to trouble the Council with any lengthy 
discussion on this point, but all I would like to ask is, if 
the Secretary of State for India really imagines that such 
an impossible feat as that of raising the exchange value of 
the rupee without involving an indirect increase in the 
taxation of the country can be performed, what is» there to 
prevent the Government of India from raising the rupee 
still higher — say, to L*. 6i. or Is. dd. or even 2s.? The 
surpluses then would be even larger than now and as, 
according to Lord George Hamilton’s argument, no harm 
is done to anybody in India by such artificial appreciation, 
there is no reason whatever why such a wonderfully easy 
and simple method of increasing the resources at the dis- 
posal of the Government should not be adopted. I think, 
however, that the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
showed a better appreciation of the rupee than the late 
Secretary of State for India, when, in a letter, dated 24th 
November 1879, they wrote ; — 

It appears too that the Government of India, in making the 
present proposal, lay themselves open to the same criticisms as 
are made upon Governments which have depreciated their currencies. 
In general, the object of such Governments has been to diminish the 
amount they have to pay to their creditors. In the present case, the 
object of the Indian Government appears to be to increase the 
amount they have to receive from their taxpayers. If the present 
level of exchange be due to the depreciation of silver, the Govern- 
ment scheme, if it succeeds, may relieve the Indian Government and 
others, who desire to remit money to England, but this relief will be 
given at the expense of the Indian taxpayer or with the effect of 
increasing every debt or fixed payment in India, including debts due 
by raiyats to money-lenders. 
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I oabmit, my Lord, that there should really 
be no difference of opinion on this point and that 
the authors of the currency policy should freely admit 
that, whatever its counter balancing advantages may 
be, that policy mVQlves a most heavy indirect addition 
to the burdens, especially of the agricultural popu- 
lation, when its full effects manifest themselves. Of 
course we all recognise that a reversal of the currency 
policy, adopted more than ten years ago, is not now within 
the pale of practical politics. But that only imposes upon 
the Government the responsibility to take every opportu- 
nity that offers itself to grant such relief, as may be 
reasonably possible, to those to whom the State un- 
doubtedly owes some reparation. 

My Lord, I think that three particular forms of relief 
may be specially suggested for the consideration of Gov- 
ernment on the present occasion. The first is the abolition 
of the excise duty on cotton goods ; the second is a further 
reduction of eight annas in the salt-tax ; and the third is a 
lowering of the land-revenue demand — especially in the 
North-West Provinces, Bombay and Madras. Gf these 
the subject of excise duty has been more than once 
discussed in this Council, and I do not wish to refer to it 
«at any length to-day. 1 think there is now no doubt that 
this duty is really paid by the consumers, which means by 
the bulk of our poorer classes; and thus, while it hampers 
the mill industry to a considerable extent, it also consti- 
tutes a serious and perfectly unnecessary addition to the 
burdens of our poorer classes. The Hon’ble Member says 
that : 

It is impossible to believe that the average enhanced cost to 
the individual conbumer of cotton cloth on account of the excise 
exceeds sj annas per annum. 

But I submit that even 3^ annas a year is a 
serious matter to those whose annual income — 
taking official calculations 'alone — does not exceed 
Rs. 72, as calculated by Sir David Barbour and 
Lord Cromer, or Rs. 30, as calculated by Your Excel- 
lency three years ago, and whose normal state is one of 
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abject poverty and, in the case of a considerable propor- 
tion, even of chronic destitution. I think, my Lord, that 
the arguments in favour of the abolition of this duty are 
unanswerable and that the moral effect of its maintenance 
is even more tlisastrous than the financial or economic one. 
The Hon’ble Member has, however, urged a strange plea, 
in his hinancial Statement to justify the continued levy 
of so objectionable a duty, and I confess it has surprised 
me not a little. The Hon’ble Member says : — 

Moreover, it must be remembered that a certain amount of 
revenue is a necessity to provide for the administration of i,the 
countr}' and the cotton excise dues now return upwards, of 201 
lakhs, having increased from Ks. 11,62,947 in 1900-01. It is very 
easy to object to any and every class of taxation, but those who 
make objections should, I think, offer suggestions as to how 
revenue, could be maintained if their objections were to be 
admitted. 

My Lord, if my Hon’ble friend really .believes 
that the excise duty is maintained because it brings 
in a revenue which the Government cannot afford to 
give up, he is probably the only man in India or in Eng- 
land who thinks so. Moreover, can the Hon’ble Member 
be serious when he advances such an argument with a 
surplus of nearly 6| crores in hand, reduced to four 
crores by special grants made to Provincial Governments ? 
Why, my Lord, instead of the Government being unable 
to sacrifice 20 lakhs a year, there seems to be such a 
plethora of money in the country’s exchequer that the 
Government do not know what to do with it! I could 
have understood Sir Auckland Colvin or Sir David Barbour 
or Sir James Westland using the language that my 
Hon’ble friend has used. But he, the fortunate realiser of 
surplus after surplus— such as were never before dreamt 
of in the history of Indian finance— surely he must not 
speak as though he knew not which way to turn to make 
the two ends meet ! 

My second suggestion for granting further relief to 
the poorer classes of the country is that another eight 
annas should be taken off the salt duty. This duty was 
reduced by eight annas last year, and the measure of 
Relief was received with deep gratitude throughout the 
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country. The reduction might, however, be carried still 
further without any inconvenience. The salt-duty question 
in India is essentially a poor man’s question: for it is the 
poorer many — and not the richer few — who eat more salt 
when it is cheap and less when it is dear. The soundest 
and best policy in the matter — even financially — would, 
therefore, seem to be to raise an expanding revenue on an 
expanding consuraptioniunder a diminishing scale of duties. 
Again, every reduction effected in this duty gives the 
Government a valuable financial reserve, which may be used 
without difficulty in times of sudden emergency. A 
further reduction of the salt duty is, therefore, from every 
point of view, a most desirable form of relief. In this 
connection, there is one matter which I would respectfully 
urge upon the attention of Government. The manufacture 
of salt in India is strictly under Government control, and 
practically a Government monopoly. And the monopoly is 
enforced under restrictions and in a manner which have 
the effect of transferring about a third of the industry to 
the foreign manufacturer. Numerous small salt-works 
which formerly existed on the coast have been suppressed 
and the manufacture has been concentrated at a few 
places with a view to bringing it under effective control. 
The result is restricted production. We have an extensive 
sea-board and salt-mines too, and can manufacture every 
pound of salt we need. And yet, under the existing fiscal 
system, about a third of our supply comes from foreign 
countries. The following figures, taken from the Material 
and Moral Progress Report for 1901-02, are instructive : — 


Imports of salt from | 

1891-92. 

1901-02. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

The United Kingdom 

222,300 

259,200 

Germany 

103,400 

76.700 

Red Sea and Persian Gulf Ports . ... 

45,700 

147.700 

Other places 

2,600 

82,600 

Total ... 

374,000 

1 

516,200 
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The imports have thus increased 38 per cent, in ten 
jrears I I submit that in respect of such a prime necessary of 
life as salt — especially when we have plenty of it within the 
four corners of this country — we ought not to be forced to 
depend on foreign supplies to a steadily -increasing extent ! 


The third measure of relief which I would respect- 
fully urge upon the attention of Government is a lower- 
ing of the land-revenue demand, especially in the North- 
West Provinces, Bombay, and Madras. The most notice- 
able feature of this branch of revenue is its large and 
almost continuous increase. In 1890-91, it stood at 24*04 
crores. Its rise since then may be seen from the following 
figures 


1890-91 

1693-94 

1895- 96 

1896- 99 
1901-02 

1903- 04 (Revised) 

1904- 05 (Budget) 


24*04 crores. 
24-58 „ 

25*20 .. 

‘27*4f> 

27-432 „ 

28*89 

29*38 


An increase of over 22 per cent, in fourteen years. 
On the other hand, the figures of cropped acieage are ; — 


1890-91 
1893-94 
1895 96 
1898-99 
1900-01 


194*41 millions of acres. 

197*38 

188-92 

196-48 

198-31 


Or an increase of just 2 per cent, in eleven years! 
Coming to the three Provinces that I have specially- 
mentioned, we have the following interesting figures: — 


North-Western Provinces, 

Year. Ordinary land-revenue. Cropped area. 

1886-87 ... 680-7 lakhs. 33*92 million acres. 

1902-03 ... 636 „ 34*61 

Or an increase of nearly 10 per cent, in revenue on a 
practically stationary cropped acreage. 


Madras. 


Tear. 

188&07 

190^03 


Land-revenue. 
460*6 lakhs. 


Cropped area. 

23^1 million acres. 
24*50 „ „ 
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Or an increase of nearly 25 per cent, in revenue with 
an increase of only 6^ per cent, in the cropped acreage. 

Bombay, 


Year. Land-revenue. 
1886-87 ... 270 lakhs. 

1894-95 ... 289 

1900-01 ... 298-2 


Cropped area. 

24*2 millions, 
24-5 
21 


Or an increase of 18 per cent, in revenue with hardly 
any increase in the ciopped area, which shews some fluc- 
tuations owing to the prevalence of famine during the 
closing years ot the last century. 

My Lord, agriculture is the only surviving economic 
stand-by of the mass of the people, and yet no industry in 
the country is in deeper distress. The soil, under a 
system ol generally unmanured cultivation, is undergoing 
steady exhaustion. The yield of crop per acre is falling — 
being now little more than 9 or 10 bushels as against 20 
to 85 bushels in western countries with far less favourable 
agricultural conditions. And the raiyat in most parts is 
a poor, struggling cultivator, with his resources all but 
exhausted, and himself more or less involved in debt. In 
these circumstances, th e increases oliapd -revenue-esDe- 
cially in the Provinces TeTSTecTtoabove — are large, and 
weigh with undue pressure on the land. And I sub- 
mit that the question of granting relief to the hard-pressed 
cultivators by the lowering ot the assessment is one which, 
in the present prosperous condition of the country’s ex- 
chequer, deserves favourable consideration at the hands of 
Government. While on this subject, I beg to acknowledge 
with pleasure and gratitude the liberal action of the 
Bombay Government in granting considerable reductions 
of assessment in the Guzerat districts. These reductions 
amount to 5*80 lakhs on an aggregate assessment of 85 
lakhs— -or over 6 per cent. Strangely enough, however, 
the Government have declined to concede any such relief 
to the Dekkhan raiyats, and yet the case of the Dekkhan 
is the most urgent. The Dekkhan is an arid upland with 
a poor soil and a precarious rainfall, and yet pays an 
aggregate assessment of 120 lakhs on a cropped acreage of 
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11 millions of acres. The Mac Donnell Commission have 
expressed the opinion that it is not only a full assessment, 
but weighs harder on the Dekkhan peasantry than else- 
where on account of scanty crop-yield, and is one of the 
causes of agricultural indebtedness. Besides, during the 
calamitous decade ending with 1901, this tract suffered as 
no other did throughout the country. The population 
declined from 02T lakhs to 59*4 lakhs ; the cropped area 
fell off, and the crop-losses amounted to over 50 crores of 
rupees. The cattle loss was over 42 per cent, and there 
was an alarming increase of agricultural debts. Altogether 
there was in these districts a degree of agricultural 
deterioration and economic exhaustion such as had not 
been witnessed in any part of the country during the last 
century. And yet so far the only reductions which the 
Bombay Government have announced amount to a trifle 
over Rs. 3,000 ! 

My Lord, in explaining an increase of half a million 
sterling under excise-revenue in the revised estimates for 
the closing year, the Hon'ble Member says : — * Increase 
of revenue is undoubtedly in great measure due to improv- 
ed administration and greater attention to improvement 
in the condition of the people,’ which is the Hon’ble 
Member’s paraphrase of the expression * increased con- 
sumption.’ And he proceeds to observe : — 

Satisfactory as this is from one point of view— a growth of 
revenue, we could not regard with satisfaction any increase which 
might possibly be attributed to increased consumption of alcohol 
in excess of the legitimate requirements of those classes among the 
population to whom, from long habit and custom, alcohol in mode- 
ration is a virtual necessity. There is no desire on the part of the 
Govern raont of India to increase revenue by encouraging indulgence 
in alcohol. It is a matter in which we feel our full responsibility, 
which undoubtedly requires constant, careful watching, and to which 
at the present moment we are devoting special attention in the 
interests of temperance and morality. 

This declaration of the Hon’ble Member will be 
welcomed with sincere satisfaction throughout the country. 
The revenue under Excise shows an alarming growth 
during the last twenty years, having risen from 3’83 crores 
in 1882*83 to 6*64 crores in 1902-03, an increase of 82 
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per cent., or taking? the year 1903-04 to 7*4 crores, i.^., an 
Increase of over 100 per cent, in 20 years. The increase 
in population during the period has been only 15 per cent. 
Part of the increase in the revenue has no doubt been due 
to enhancements of excise-duties and to stricter preventive 
measures. But a large part has been owing, as admitted 
^ the Finance Member himself, to increased consumption. 
The import of liquors too has increased during the time by 
over 3»') per cent., having risen from 4T2 million gallons 
to 5’57 millions. All things considered, there is the clearest 
evidenceu.to shojy that curse of drink is on the increase, 

tribes, spreading ruin and misery among them. As 
appears fiom the Material and Moral Progress Report for 
1901-02, in Bengal the consumption of country spirits in 
distillery areas shows an expansion of 55 per cent., 
having advanced from 3*9 lakhs of gallons to over 6’1 
lakhs during the decade 1891-92 to 1901-02. So, too, in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the reported 
consumption of country spirits was 24 per cent, higher. No 
accurate statistics are forthcoming on this point, but the 
fact of an expanding consumption is undoubted, and it 
behoves the authorities anxiously to consider whether 
more effective measures could not be devised than at 
present with a view to checking the spread of consump- 
tioii of these intoxicants among the poorer classes. It is 
tiue that some reduction has been effected in the number 
of shops, but in this matter as much depends upon the 
sites of these shops as on their number — perhaps more. 
Were shops to be set down opposite schools, colleges, 
places of worship, hospitals, etc., as the Hon’ble Mr. 
Woodroffe said the other day^in the Bengal Legislative 
Council they were in Calcutta itself, it would be of little 
avail to reduce merely their total number. Local option 
is the only remedy for an evil such as this. In the 
Material and Moral Progress Report to which I have 
already referred, we are told that definite orders have 
been passed in accordance with the principle formulated 
by the Government of India in 1890 to the effect that 
before any new site is fixed for the establishment of a 
■shop, reference shall be made to local opinion and that any 
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reasonable objection shall be entertained. The instruction' 
here described as authoritatively laid down is as it should 
be; but it is open to question how far it is acted on in 
practice. Instances can be cited of shops, in reference to' 
the location' of which no deference whatever has been 
shown to local opinion or sentiment. Further, the 
existing arrangements of the excise administration leave 
much to be desired. The * minimum guarantee ' in 
Bombay, the general auctioning of licenses to keep stills in 
out-still areas and even the central distillery system, with 
its varying arrangements for the manufacture of spirits — 
these are some of the features of the existing administra- 
tion which require close and careful investigation. The 
whole subject calls for a fresh examination and it behoves 
Government to institute a searching inquiry. Education 
would be an effective remedy, but its operation is bound 
to be slow. I think legislative effect should be given to 
the direction as to local option. 

My Lord, among the important topics of a general 
character, on which this year’s Financial Statement offers 
some interesting observations, is the subject of India’s 
balance ol trade. The Ilon’ble Member states at the 
outset that he has been much surprised to learn that 
‘there are considerable misapprehensions abroad on the 
question of the balance of trade.’ And, after examining 
certain figures tor the three years from 19UU-01 to 
19U2-03, the Hon’ble Member records his conclusion that 
the figures ‘entirely dispose of the erroneous assumption 
that India is paying for more than she receives under the 
three heads of imported goods, imported investment 
securities, and payment abroad of budgeted Government 
sterling charges.* Plis argument is briefly this: during 
the three years under consideration, the excess value of 
exports over imports was £47*58 millions sterling. From 
this total must be deducted £ 1*45 millions being the value of 
rupee paper transferred to India during the period ; while 
we must add to it a sum of £ 2T4 millions, representing 
the value of stores, arms, munitions and animals, supplied 
to the Home Government in connection with their require- 
ments in South Africa and China. This gives u''- a net 
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excess of exports in three years of £ 48*27 millions. Now, 
says the Hon’ble Member, this is pratiqalJy the amount of 
the Secretary of State’s drawings during the three years. 
And thus the excess of the country’s exports over its 
imports is no more than the amount of the Home charges, 
which means that the Home charges really represent all 
that India pays annually over and above what she has to 
pay in return for her imports. My Lord, I confess I was 
startled to read this paragraph, and 1 asked myself : ‘ If the 
Hon’ble Member is right, what becomes of the profits 
wKi^'Baglish' nierch^^^ annually earn in India \ What" 
becomes of the freight the English Companies earn ; what 
becomes of the savings of English lawyers, English doc- 
tors, English Civil and Military servants of the Crown ? 
Does nothing really go out of India for all these ? * And 
then 1 examined the Hon’ble Member’s figures somewhat 
closely, when I found that he had left out of account two 
most important items. The excess of exports over 
imports that he gives is the excess of all our exports over 
all our imports, including merchandise and treasure and 
stores, both Government and private. The imports thus 
include (1) the capital raised annually in England and 
spent on Indian railways and irrigation works, for which 
there is no corresponding export, and (2) the Government 
stores for which provision is made in tlie Secretary of 
State’s disbursements for current purposes ; these stores 
are worth about 1 ^ to 2 crores a year, and they represent 
a value received by India for a corresponding portion of 
the Home charges, and they are thus different fiom the 
rest of the Home charges. Our real imports, therefore, 
those which we receive in exchange for our exports, 
are less than our nominal or total import 5. by the amount 
of the capital which is raised by the Slate and by 
Companies in England every year and spent on Indian 
railways and irrigation works. And, secondly, the net loss 
to the country under Home charges is represented, not by 
the whole of the Secretary of.State’s drawings, but by a 
Sum which is equal to those drawings minus the value of 
the stores for which provision is made in his current dis- 
bursements. The amount raised in England during the 
three years under consideration and spent on public work 
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in India was, I believe, about 16 millions sterling. This 
figure must, therefore, be deducted from our total imports 
to get at the imports which we received in exchange for 
our exports. We thus have during the three years an 
excess of 64 ‘millions and not 48 millions of our exports 
over our real imports. As against this we have to set, not 
the whole of the Secretary of State’s budgeted drawings, 
which have been stated to be 49 millions sterling, 
but these drawings minus the value of the stores includ^ 
in them, which was over three millions. We thus see 
that while the Secretary of State’s drawings for his own 
purposes would have been satisfied by an excess of about 
46 millions sterling of our exports over imports, the actual 
excess was about 64 millions sterling or about 18 millions 
more in three years. 1 think, therefore, that we may well 
assume that this sum of 18 millions represents the amount 
which India paid more than she received during the three 
years under the three heads of ‘ imported goods, imported 
investment securities, and payment abro^ of budgeted 
Government sterling charges.’ Moreover, this figure does 
not take into account the capital imported into India by 
private individuals or Companies tor minor industrial 
undertakings. 

My Lord, a most striking feature of this year's bud- 
get is the great increase that has taken place in the mili- 
tary expenditure of the country. The Finance Member 
himself is almost outspoken in the expression of his regret 
on the subject. The Budget Estimate for 1904-05 exceeds 
all previous record— the charge budgeted for coming to no 
less than 28*6 crores. The following figures show how 
steady and continuous has been the rise in our military 
expenditure during the last twenty years: — 


Year. 

1884-85 


Military expenditure in crores 
of rupees. 

16*96 

1887-«8 



20*41 

1890-91 



20*69 

1894-96 



24*09 

1902-03 


... 

25*91 

1903-04 

(Revised) 


26*78 

1904-05 

(Budget) 

... 

28*66 
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or an increase of nearly 70 per cent, in twenty years as 
against an increase of about 44 per cent.— from 51 crores 
to 73 crores— in the receipts under the principal heads of 
revenue. The Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies gives in his state- 
ment what he will forgive me for calling a curious table, 
compiled to show that, whatever may be the actual figure 
of military expenditure, it is not only not rising relatively 
to the total revenue of the country, but that as a matter 
of fact there is a notable decline in the percentage of rev- 
enue spent on the army. The Hon’ble Member takes two 
periods of four years each, one from 1896-97 to 1899-1900 
and the other from 1900-01 to 1903-04 and he seeks to 
prove that while during the former period the net military 
expenditure of the country was 24*7 per cent, of the 
total revenue, during the latter period it has been only 21 
per cent. The Hon’ble Member’s method of instituting 
comparisons is, however, open to most serious objection. 
His first period is a period of famines and frontier wars, 
so that while the revenue during that lime is not at its 
normal level, the military expenditure is at an abnormally 
high kvel, and thus he gets a higher percentage for 
purposes of his comparison. The second period, on the 
other hand, is a period during which the revenue is above 
the normal owing to specially good seasons, and the 
military expenditure is below the normal owing to a part 
of the troops being engaged in South Africa and China. 
Now this is bad enougli, but worse than this is the tact 
that while he takes on the one hand only net military 
expenditure, he takes on the other the gross I'evenue 
of the country. Now, as we all know, the figures of 
gross revenue are altogether useless for purposes of a fair 
comparison ; for they include large receipts under 
commercial services — i.e., railways, irrigation works, 
post and telegraph — which are balanced by corre- 
sponding entries on the expenditure side and which, 
therefore, only go to swell the total figures of gross 
revenue without making any real addition to the resources 
available for administrative purposes. Moreover, railway 
receipts have been of late years going up by leaps and 
bounds. Of course the entries under railways on the 
other side have also been correspondingly increasing, but 
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if you take into consideration only the figures of gross 
revenue, you get an altogether erroneous idea of the 
growth of the real revenue of the country. For purposes 
of a useful comparison, therefore, the only proper method 
is to take the. figures either of net revenue or of the total 
receipts under what are known as the principal heads of 
revenue. Taking the latter set of figures, which are more 
favourable to the Hon’ble Member’s point of view than 
the former, we find that the net military expenditure is 
about 36 per cent, of the revenue under the principal heads, 
and that this percentage has practically continued steady 
at that figure except during the years when the Indian 
exchequer secured some relief by lending a portion of the 
Indian troops for service in South Africa and China. The 
question of these percentages however is, comparatively 
speaking, of lt;ss importance than the question whether 
there is ever to be a limit to the growth of these military 
burdens. My Lord, the question of military expenditure 
is really one of policy, and in the shaping of that policy 
the people of this country have no voice. But may we 
not ask, as I asked in my budget speech of last year, that 
Government should adopt a policy of a little more trust 
in this matter ! For, while things continue as they are— 
with our Array maintained on a war-footing in times of 
peace, with no national militia of any kind and the people 
of the country altogether shut out from the privilege of 
citizen soldiership — there is no prospect that the heavy 
sacrifices demanded at present of the country will ever 
grow less heavy. My Lord, His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief addressed the other day a powerful 
appeal to Englishmen in India to come forward and enrol 
themselves as volunteers from a sense of public duty. 
May not the Government consider the desirability of 
permitting — aye, inviting — carefully selected classes from 
arnong the children of the soil to share in the responsibi- 
lities of national defence ? Both sentimental and finan- 
cial considerations demand the adoption of a policy of this 
kind ; and unless this is done, the growing military expen- 
diture of the country will in course of time absorb all 
available resources and cast its blighting shadow over the 
whole field of Indian administration. 
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My Lord, these were some of the observations that 
suggested themselves to me when I read the Financial 
Statement which my Hon’ble friend has presented to the 
Council this year. I have said nothing to-day about some 
of the more important branches of civil expenditure, 
because we seem to be on the eve of great changes which 
will affect and practically reconstruct the entire basis of 
the civil expenditure of the country. An administration, 
in many respects the most strenuous, as it undoubtedly has 
been the most eventful, of any that the country has 
known lor many years past has formulated these changes 
after a prolonged inquiry, and the country is waiting to 
see how they work in practice when they are introduced. 
The advance that has been made this year in the matter 
of Provincial finance, the undertaking of a comprehensive 
piogramme of irrigation works that is expected as a result 
of the Irrigation Commission’s labours, an improved 
Police Service, increased expenditure on education in all 
its branches, the institution of State scholarships for 
industrial education abroad, the establishment of an 
Agricultural College at Pusa, the encouragement of Co- 
operative Credit Societies — these and other measures will 
require a large outlay of public money, if they are not to 
disappoint the expectations that have been formed of them 
in the public mind. It will be some time before we are in 
a position to watch the actual operation of these measures 
and to see how far the increased expenditure necessitated 
by them has been justified. Meanwhile, my own frame of 
mind in regard to them is, I confess, one of great hope. 
I foel that, if they are carried out in the spirit in which 
they ought to be carried out, they will prove a source of no 
small benefit to tlie country. It this hope is realised, the 
increase in public expenditure which these measures must 
involve, will not only not be grudged, but will be regarded 
with feelings of sincere satisfaction and gratitude all over 
the country. 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council ^ held 
on Wednesday the 29th March, 1905, His Excellency Lord 
Cur zon presiding f the HorChle Mr, G. K. Cokhale made the 
follming speech on the Financial Statement for 1905-06 
presented hy the Hon. Mr. E, N. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, it is with sincere pleasure that I offer my 
warm conf^ratulations to the Hon’ble Mr. Baker on the 
Financial Statement, which he has laid before the Council. 
The Statement is remarkable alike for its grasp of 
principle and its mastery of detail, and for lucidity of 
exposition it will take rank with the best statements that 
have ever been presented to this Council. Indiail finance 
is at present passing through a new phase, and judging 
from the statement before us, we may well anticipate the 
Hon’ble Member’s tenure of office as Finance Minister will 
be an eventful one. My Lord, there is but one feeling 
throughout the country — ^and it is a feeling of deep and 
unalloyed satisfaction — as to the manner in which the 
Government of India have decided to apply about • 
crores of the excess of their revenue over expenditure to 
measures ot remission of taxation, administrative improve- 
ment, and the general well-being of the people. I heartily 
welcome the further reduction of the salt duty by eight 
annas a maund. The duty now stands, as the Hon’ble 
Member rightly claims, at a lower rate than it has ever 
done during the last quarter of a century. In urging this 
measure of relief last year, I had ventured to observe : — 

The salt duty was reduced by eight annas last year, and the 
measure ot relief was received with deep gratitude throughout the 
country. The reduction might, however, be carried still further 
without any inconvenience. The salt-duty question in India is 
essentially a poor man’s question; for it is the poorer many— and 
not the richer few— who eat more salt when it is cheap, and less 
when it is dear. The soundest policy in the matter — even finan- 
cially— would, therefore, seem to be to raise an expanding revenue 
on an expanding consumption under a diminishing scale of duties. 
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The only reply, which was then vouchsafed to my 
appeal by our late Finance Minister, Sir Edward Law, was 
the remark that I was ‘ one of the multitude who stand at 
the door of the Treasury and always cry, “ give, give ! * '* I 
rejoice, therefore, to find that in less than a year the 
Government have seen their way to effect this riiuction, 
and I am confident that a rapid increase in consumption 
will follow; wiping out, before long, the loss that has been 
caused to the Exchequer and demonstrating at the same 
time the wisdom of the course adopted by Government, 
Two years ago, when the duty was lowered from Ks. 2-8 
to Rs. 2 a maund, fears were expressed in certain quarters 
that the benefit of the reduction might not, after all, reach 
the poorer classes, being intercepted on the way by small 
traders. Many of us thought at the time that the fears were 
quite groundless, and I am glad to see that they have been 
most effectively disposed of by the remarkable increase in 
consumption that has since taken place. That there is still 
a very large margin for increased consumption is evidenced 
by the fact that in Burma, where the duty is only one 
rupee a maund, the average consumption of salt is 17 lbs. 
per head, as against about 10 lbs. in India proper, where 
the duty has been Rs. 2 a maund for the last two years 
and Rs. 2-8 before that. Even with the present reduction^ 
the impost amounts to about 1,C00 per cent, of the cost 
price, as it takes only about an anna and a half to manu- 
facture a maund of salt, and it is clear that this is a very 
heavy tax on a prime necessary of life, which, as Professor 
Fawcett once said, should really be ‘ as free as the air we 
breathe and the water we drink.* And I earnestly trust 
that the Government will take . another opportunity to 
carry this relief still further, especially as a low salt duty 
means a valuable financial reserve at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, and there is now no doubt that the relief accorded 
directly benefits the poorest classes of the community* 
The abolition of famine cesses will be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by the provinces concerned, and it redresses one of the 
anomalies of the Famine InsuraJice Grant. The raising of 
the weight which the Post Office carries for half an anna 
from one-half to three-fourths of a tola will be widely appre- 
ciated, and the definite declaration of policy, with which 
6 
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this concession is accompanied, viz.^ that it is not the desire 
of Government to treat the Post Office as a source of 
revenue, practically ensures that all excess of receipts over 
expenditure will in future be devoted to the further im- 
provement Of cheapening of postal facilities. Now that 
the letter-weight carried for half an anna is exactly half of 
what is carried for one anna, 1 hope a half-anna stamp 
will be made the unit for weights exceeding IJ tolas instead 
of the one-anna stamp. The allotment of a sum of 50 
lakhs to Police reform to improve and strengthen the 
lower grades of the service is a welcome measure of far- 
reaching importance and is unaffected by whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there might exist about the recruitment 
of the higher grades. The addition of a rupee to a consta- 
ble’s salary may not make in individual cases any difference 
as regards his honesty or efficiency, but taken in the mass, 
the increment is bound to be reflected in an improved 
standard of work, and in any case the measure is a long- 
deferred beginning of an absolutely necessary reform. 
The grant of 85 lakhs to Provincial Governments 
for additional expenditure on Primary Education is 
also an important step in the right direction, the 
field of mass education being one in which what has 
been already done is but little, as has been admitted 
by the Government of India in their Resolution of last 
year on the subject, compared with what remains to 
be done. The grant of 20 lakhs for agricultural research, 
experiment and instruction, and the announcement that 
the ultimate aim of Government in this matter is ‘ the 
establishment of an experimental farm in each large tract 
of country, of which the agricultural conditions are 
approximately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
numerous demonstration farms, the creation of an agri- 
cultural college teaching up to a three years’ course in 
each of the larger provinces and the provision of an expert 
staff in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
research as well as education,* indicate that the Govern- 
ment at last have made up their mind to recognise in a 
practical manner the supreme importance of .scientific 
agriculture in this land. Twenty lakhs a year for such 
a purpose for the whole of India is of course totally 
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inadequate, but it is a good beginning, and the Government 
have undertaken to find steadily increasing funds till the 
whole programme is properly carried out. The last mea- 
sure, to which a part of the surplus is proposed to be devot- 
ed, is a grant-in-aid of the funds of District and Local 
Boards throughout India, amounting in all to about 56J 
lakhs a year and equal approximately to one-fourth of the 
income of these Boards. This, to my mind, is one of the 
most interesting features of this year’s Budget, and it is a 
leature on which 1 offer my heartiest congratulations to 
the Hon’ble Member. It means a frank acknowledgment 
of the claim of Local Bodies to participate in the financial 
prosperity of the Government of India and a recognition 
of the fact that without the aid of Government the 
resources of these bodies are utterly unequal to the proper 
discharge of the various duties laid on them. The last 
National Congress, which met in Bombay, had urged such 
assistance to Municipal and Local Boards, and I rejoice to 
find that Government have responded, at least partially, 
to the appeal. Successive visitations of famine and plague 
have in many places so far crippled the finances of these 
Boards that they have had the greatest difficulty in 
averting a complete breakdown, and ii was a serious 
reproach to existing arrangements that, while there was 
such a plethora of money in the Government of India’s 
I'reasury, and even Provincial Governments were not able 
to exhaust all the grants made to them, these Local 
Bodies, whose work concerns the health and comfort of 
the public far more intimately than that of either the 
Supreme or the Provincial Governments, should continue 
year after year in a state almost yerging on bankruptcy 
and should be unable to discharge satisfactorily even their 
most elementary duties ! Government have now come for- 
ward to assist in a liberal spirit the District and Local 
Boards and the assistance will evoke the sincere grati- 
tude of these Boards. Municipal Bodies have for the 
present been left out in the cold, but the principle of 
admitting Local Bodies to a share in the financial pros- 
perity of Government having once been accepted, I 
venture to think that assistance, similar to what has now 
been offered to District and Local Boards, cannot 
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reasonably be withheld from Municipalities, whose difficul- 
ties are not less serious and whose duties are even more 
onerous than those of the Boards. 

My Lord, the revised estimates for the current year 
shew a surplus of crores. This surplus has been 
obtained after making a special grant of one crore to the 
Governments of Bombay and the Punjab. So the real 
surplus for 1904-05 must be set down at 6| crores. This 
is the seventh successive year, in which such a large 
surplus has been realised by the Government of India, 
and though advantage has been taken of it to remit 
taxation to the extent of about two crores of rupees and 
to apply about IJ crores to most excellent objects, the 
whole financial position is still «o extraordinary that it 
calls for a brief review. The surpluses realised by the 
Government of India during the last seven years amount 
in all to about 32 J crores of rupees, and they don^t include 
the special grants made to the various Provincial Govern- 
ments and Administrations from time to time. In 
addition to this, a sum of about 12| crores has been 
earned by the Government of India during the last five 
years, as profit on the coinage of rupees, owing to the 
difference between the bullion value of silver and the token 
value of the rupee, and it has been set apart to form a 
Gold Reserve Fund This gives us a clear excess of 42 
crores of revenue over expenditure during the last seven 
years. Moreover, during this period, extraordinary char- 
ges, amounting to about 16 crores, for famine relief and 
for military purposes, have been met out of revenue. 
Further, about 2 crores have been spent out of revenue on 
Railways and Irrigation Works under Famine Insurance, 
under which head also a sum of 3| crores has been devot- 
ed to the reduction or avoidance of debt. Even if we 
leave out of account the extraordinary charges met out of 
revenue and the sum spent on Railways and Irrigation 
under Famine Insurance, as money alre^y spent, we still 
have a total of about 49 crores of rupees to represent the 
excess amount taken by Government from the people in 
seven years over and above the requirements of the 
administration. Twelve and a half crores out of this has 
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been set aside, as has been already mentioned, to form a 
Gold Reserve Fund, ancf the remaining, about 36| crores, 
has been devoted to the repayment or avoidance of debt, 
as may be seen from the fact that during this period 
Government have discharged £ 6,000,000 net of temporary 
debt, and have spent 48^ millions on Railways and 
Irrigation Works, though they have borrowed only 21| 
millions, the difference being found from Cash Balances, of 
which the surpluses form a part. Moreover, as an inevit- 
able result of such plethora of money at the disposal of 
Government, public expenditure has increased in all direc- 
tions — and notably under Army Services — on an unprece- 
dented scale. The following figures for the last four years 
show at a glance how rapid has been the growth of public 
burdens and what is the position that has now been reach- 
ed. In these figures, I have taken the revenue under 
Post, Telegraphs, Railways and Irrigation net. This, I 
submit, is the only way of presenting a correct idea of our 
revenue and expenditure, as the receipts under these he^s 
are for services rendered and are balanced on the other side 
by corresponding expenses which virtually absorb the 
receipts. Unless, therefore, we take these figures net, we 
get an altogether erroneous idea of our real revenue and 
expenditure. 1 have also taken the revenue under Mint 
net because, for the present, at all events, the profit earned 
has to go to the Gold Reserve Fund and is therefore not 
available for general purposes. 


Revenue and ExpendiUm for jour years 1901-02 — 1904-05. 



(In millions sterling.) 
1901^2, 19024)3. 

1903-04. 

1904-05 

Revenue 

61*91 

52*27 

55*27 

(Revised). 

67-69 

Hxpeiiditure ... 

46*96 

49-21 

52-28 

54-11 

Surplus 

4-9.) 

3-06 

2-99 

3-48 


Coming to particular heads of expenditure, we find 
that the charge under Interest 'has actually gone down 
owing to a reduction of the ordinary debt. And the ex- 
penditure under Miscellaneous Civil Charges, as also under 
Famine Relief and Insurance, has remained virtually 
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stationary . Under the remaining heads, there has been a 
large and steady increase, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing figures : — 

(In millions sterling.) 

1901-02. 1902-03. 1903-04. 1904-0/). Increase. 

(Revised). 

Collection charges 
under Principal 

Heads of Revenue. 619 6*35 716 717 nearly 1 million. 

Salaries and ex- 
penses of Civil 


Departments 

11-15 

11-6'J 

11-98 

12-35 

1-2 „ 

Civil Works 

Army Services, in- 

3-67 

4*15 

4*60 

4-82 

1-15 „ 

cluding Military 
Works & Special 
Defence Works . . 

lG-73 

18-44 

18*93 

21-45 

4-72 „ 


I have taken 1901-02 as starting year for Iho com- 
parison, because 1900-01 was a famine year, and before 
that, Government could not have felt sure of a large 
annual surplus. It will be seen that our expenditure has 
grown in four years by more than 7 millions sterling or 
about 10| crores, and of this the Army Services have 
absorbed quite two-thirds, 4| millions or over 7 crores. 
Again, while the revenue under the principal heads has 
risen during this period from £ 4()'60 millions to £ 
millions or slightly over 8 per cent., the charges of collect- 
ing it have grown from £ 6*19 millions to £ 7*17 millions 
or by about 16 per cent. 

Thus after allowing the expenditure to increase in 
all directions on an unprecedented scale, after making 
large special grants to Provincial Governments from time 
to time, after spending nearly 16 crores out of current 
revenues for non-recurring charges, and after laying by 
about 12 J crores for purposes of the Gold Reserve Fund, 
the Government have still been able to devote a sum of 
about 36| crores in seven years, or a little over 5 crores a 

r ir on an average, to the reduction or avoidance of debt ! 

submit, my Lord, that such a system of finance is 
unsound in theory and indefensible in practice, for it 
involves grievous injustice to the present generation. I 
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can understand the Government always insisting on a 
moderate working surplus in framing their Budget Esti- 
mates and providing for the year's recurring charges out 
of the year's revenues. This was what they have uni- 
formly done — even during the worst days of the exchange 
difficulty. But having done that, I venture to think they 
have no right to maintain taxation at a higher level than 
is necessary or to devote the resulting surpluses to the 
reduction of debt, as they have been doing. In all 
countries, it is an accepted canon of finance that the 
weight of public burdens should be kept as light as 
possible, and that the scheme of taxation should be so 
fixed and adjusted as to meet, but no more than meet, 
public requirements under normal conditions^ If this is 
so in rich European countries, it should be much more so 
in India, where the revenue is raised from a poor, helpless 
population, and the larger part is contributed by a broken 
and exhausted peasantry, and where, owing to the special 
circumstances of the case, the character of public expendi- 
ture is such that a great portion of it has to be spent on 
objects unconnected or but remotely connected with the 
moral and material advancement of the people. Moreover, 
the ordinary debt of India — as distinct from the public 
works debt, which is fully covered by valuable assets—is 
not huge, and there is no justification for being in such a 
hurry to reduce it. The utmost that the Government 
might do in the matter is to provide for a small sinking 
fund, say, about a million sterling a year ; but beyond this 
it is indefensible to go especially as in the absence of a 
reduction of taxation, there are so many ways all inti- 
mately connected with the well-being of the people in 
which the surplus revenue could be spent. 

This brings me to the scheme of Army re-organisa- 
tion and the provision of 3 crores 66 lakhs that has 
been made for it in the next year's Budget. The 
scheme is one of vast magaitude, and it is claimed 
that it will be of lasting benefit. No lay criticism of 
its technical aspects can, of course, be of any value, 
though even laymen cannot help noting that expert 
Opinion is not quite unanimous in regard to it. Thus 
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we find Colonel St. J. M. Fancourt, C.B., writing to the 
Madras Mail to urge that enlarged camps of exercise will 
serve the purpose as well as the proposed concentration 
camps and will be much less costly and will offer fewer 
administrative 'difficulties; that the training under the 
climatic conditions of the country, especially the summer 
heat, cannot be carried on the whole year round, which 
reduces the value of a permanent location of troops in 
large concentration camps, and that for the annual seasons 
of drill, troops can be moved and massed wherever desir- 
able, the expanding Railway system affording increasing 
facilities for such movements. Laymen also cannot help 
thinking that in the very nature of things, there can be 
no finality in such plans of distribution of armed forces. 
The period is a period of mighty changes and the world’s 
affairs are passing through a new phase. The rise of Japan 
as one of the first Powers in the world is a new faqjtor in 
international politics and of vast significance. New and 
unexpected combinations may arise, and the danger-zones 
and danger-points may not remain as they at present are 
— for ever and ever. However, the tbwering personality 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief must silence 
all objections to the scheme of which he is the author, and 
the required money — 15 crores of rupees — has to be found 
to carry it out. The Government have announced their 
intention to meet the whole charge from current revenues, 
and they have already provided in the next year’s Budget 
a sum of 3 ciores G8 lakhs for the purpose as a first 
instalment, committing themselves at the same time to 
devote similarly 3 crores every year till the whole 
programme is completed. My Lord, I beg leave to protest 
most earnestly against this decision of the Government 
of India. The charge is heavy and non-recurrent and, 
on the analogy of English and Continental practice in 
sitnilar cases, ought to be met out of loan funds. It is most 
unjust to the tax-payers to provide for it out ot current 
revenues by yearly allotments and thus keep up the high 
level of taxation for an indefinite period. In other 
countries such charges are, as a rule, met out of borrowed 
money. In England, just at this moment, there are the 
Naval and Military Works Bills before the House of 
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Commons, under which it is proposed to carry out these 
works out of loans. And in defending such action, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out the other day — 
on the 1st instant — that, * if the objects for which those 
measures provided were paid out of the estimates, there 
would be a disturbance of our system of taxation.’ 
My Lord, it is true that the people of India have no 
constitutional power, as the people in England have, to 
control or in other ways influence the administration of 
their finances by Government. But tor that very reason, 
a solemn responsibil% rests on the Government here not 
to ignore considerations that are accepted as conclusive 
in England. The present decision of Government, so 
unjust to the tax-payers, leaves room for legitimate com- 
plaint, especially when it is remembered that we have 
devoted no less a sum than 36g crores of rupees out^ of 
current revenues towards the reductions of debt during 
the last seven years, and that an addition of fifteen crores 
will still leave it 21 crores lower than it was in lb98. 

My Lord, I have already referred briefly to the 
alarming growth that has taken place in the military ex- 
penditure of the country in recent years. The military 
problem is the most dominant factor in the general posi- 
tion of the country’s finances, overshadowing every other. 
National safety is, of course, the first and most paramount 
consideration in a country’s administration. But no 
people can bear indefinite and ever-increasing burdens— 
practically without limit, and absorbing the greater part 
of every financial improvement — even in the name of 
such safety. I have on previous occasions spoken more 
than once on this subject at some length in this Council, 
and I do not, therefore, propose to say much to-day. 
Last year the Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies, in his reply to 
some of my observations, told the Council that 1 had criti- 
cised measures about which my knowledge was infinitesi- 
mal. The remark was somewhat superfluous, seeing that 
in my speech I had taken care not to say one word about 
any technical matters. The Hon’ble Member then went 
on to cite the instance of Japan and ask what would have 
^een her fate, if her future had been guided by statesmen 
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holding the views of my Hon’ble friend Mr. Sri Ram and 
myself. I do not think the reference to Japan was quite 
a tactful thing. For Japan’s destinies are guided by her 
own sons, whose one thought and aspiration is the greater 
glory of their country, and who further by every means 
in their power the moral and material advancement of 
their people. Is the Hon’ble Member prepared to adopt 
Japan as a model for all branches of the country’s adminis- 
tration ? If so, let him induce his colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment to treat the people of Injjia as the Japanese 
Government treats the people of Japan in matters of edu- 
cation, of industrial development, of military and naval 
service* of appointment to high and responsible office, and 
I, on my part, humble as I am, undertake to see that no 
Indian publicist raises any objection to such military ex- 
penditure as the Hon’ble Member thinks it necessary to 
incur. My Lord, on technical aspects of military ques- 
tions, the opinion of laymen is of course of but little value. 
But as the Englishman pointed out the other day : — 

There is a stage when considerations of military defence emerge 
out of the plane which has always been tacitly reserved for 
professional soldiers. , . . The larger problems involving the 
expenditure of large sums of money and the dispositions of troops 
in relation to possible enemies are clearly not to be decided on 
the fiat of military men. These matters afifect the State as a whole, 
and, as such, must be looked at from the civil as well as the military 
point of view. 

Our military expenditure has nearly doubled itself 
during the last twenty years, having risen from 17’9 crores 
in 1 884-85 to 32’6 crores in 1905-06. It now exceeds the 
entire land-revenue of the country and no one can say 
where it will stop, or if it will stop any where at all. It is 
now said that India is the strategic frontier of the British 
Empire. If so, the defence of such frontiers is clearly an 
Imperial responsibility, and India ought to be reliev^ of 
part of her present military burdens. For the last twenty 
years, the fears of a Russian invasion have dominated the 
situation and dictated the scale of our military expenditure. 
Russia now lies prostrate and bleeding — her prestige 
shattered beyond hope, and a standing menace to the peace 
of Asia gone. May we not now hope for a little respite in 
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this piling up of ceaseless military burdens on our 
shoulders ? The limits of military expenditure were thus 
laid down by Lord Mayo’s Government in 1871 : — 

We cannot, they wrote, think that it is right to compel the 
people of this country to contribute one fai-thing more to military 
expenditure than the safety and defence of the country absolutely 
demand. 

The Army Commission of 1879 thus defined the 
functions of the Indian Army : — 

The purposes for which the Army of India must be maintained 
may be stated to be — (a) preventing and repelling attacks or 
threatened aggressions, from foreign enemies beyond our border; 
{b) making successful aimed disturbance or rebellion, whether in 
British India or in Feudatory Stales, impossible; and («) watching 
and over^awing the annies cf feudatory Native States. 

This conception of India's position and responsibili- 
ties, however, is no longer thought to be sufficient. Thus 
last year the Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies, after asking the 
question : 

Are we to be content to hide ourselves behind our mountain 
barriers under the foolish impression that we should be safe, whilst 
the absorption of Asiatic kingdoms is steadily in progress? 

observed as follows : — 

It is, I think, undoubted that the Indian Army in the future must 
be a main iactor in the maintenance of the balance of power in 
Asia ; it is impossible to regard it any longer as a local militia for 
purely local defence and maintenance of order. 

And Your Lordship, referring to the same point, 
said : — 

I spoke last year about the increasing range of our responsi- 
bilities in Asia; and a good deal has happened in the interim to 
point those remarks. My own view of India’s position is this : 
She is like a fortress with the vast moat of the sea on two of her 
faces and with mountains for her walls on the remainder. But 
beyond those walls, which are sometimes of by no means insuper- 
able height and admit of being easily penetrated, extends 
f^lacis of varying breadth and dimensions. We do not want to occupy 
it, but we also cannot afford to see it occupied by our foes. We are 
quite content to let it remain in the hands of our allies and friends ; 
hut, if rival and unfriendly influences dreep up to it and lodge them- 
selves right under our walls, we are compelled to intervene because 
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.a danger would thereby grow up that might one day menace our 
security. This is the secret of the whole position in Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Tibet, and as far eastwards as Siam .... And 
the whole of our policy during the past five years has been directed 
towards maintaining our predominant influence and to preventing the 
•expansion of hostile agencies on this area which I have described. 

This new and Imperial definition of India's position 
and respon.sibilities is bound to stagger the people of this 
country, for it means that India’s resources are to be un- 
hesitatingly used for engaging in a race with European 
Powers to absorb Asiajtic Kingdoms ! Now, apart from the 
ethics of such absorption, 1 submit that, if England’s 
dominion in the East must be thus extended in all direc- 
tions on the mere suspicion that a rival is creeping up 
towards the frontiers of India, the Imperial Government 
in England and not the poor people of India ought to find 
the money for the purpose. The maintenance qf the 
balance of power in Asia is a matter of Imperial concern ; 
and for the Government of India to accept that responsi- 
bility is to impose upon this country a military duty and a 
financial obligation to which she is utterly unequal and 
which, moreover, it is unjust to throw on her. 

My Lord, I have complained above of the system of 
finance that has been maintained in this country for the’ 
last seven years. That complaint, however, must not be 
understood to apply to the present Financial Statement, 
which indeed has to a large extent broken from the old 
tradition and taken an important step forward in the right 
direction. With the single exception of the provision 
made out of current revenues for Army reorganisation, the 
budgetary dispositions appear to me to be both liberal and 
statesmanlike. Further, speaking for Bombay, I gladly 
acknowledge the liberal character of the new Provincial 
Settlement. I rejoice also that the Hon’ble Member has 
put an end to the era of systematic under-estimating of 
revenue and over-estimating of expenditure. More than 
once had I complained of this practice in this Council as 
unfairly prejudicing the chances of the tax-payer in the 
matter of remission of tjixation. Last year, for instance, 
I had said : — 
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In the twelve years of storm and stress (u,, from 1885<]896) it 
was perhaps necessa^ for the Finance Minister to act on the safe,, 
if somewhat over-cautious, plan of under-estimating the revenue and 
over-estimating the expenditure. But though the difficulties of the 
position have passed away, the tradition, once established, still holds 
the field. 

And this only drew on me a sharp remonstrance from 
Sir Edward Law. It was, therefore, with a certain atnbunt 
of legitimate satisfaction that 1 found the Hon’ble Member 
virtually admitting the correctness of .my contention and 
admitting it very nearly in my own words : 

\ 

So long, as all growth of revenue and the fruits of all re- 
trenchment were liable to be swallowed tjp by a fall in exchange, it 
was common prudence to frame the estimates in the most cautious 
manner, and to take no credit for developments of revenues until they 
were absolutely assured. When this factor was eliminated, the 
traditions of excessive caution remained and due allowance was not 
always made in the estimates for the normal expansion of the 
growing heads of revenue. 

My Lord, the financial position of the Government 
now is one of exceptional strength. Taking the Budget 
Estimates for next year, we find that after providing 3 
crores .66 lakhs for an extraordinary charge, which ought 
to be met out of borrowings, we still have a surplus of 1 
crore 36 lakhs. This means an excess of 6 crores of 
revenue over expenditure. Then the profits from coinage 
have averaged about 2| crores a year duiing the last five 
years and they are bound to increase as trade expands. 
These profits will be available for geneial purposes in a 
year or so, as the Gold Reserve Fund already stands at 8^ 
millions sterling, and as Your Lordship stated last year, 
when it reaches 10 millions sterling, it ‘ will be sufficient 
for our purpose and will give us a permanent guarantee 
for stability of exchange.’ Then Railway finance has 
entered on a new phase. After causing a net loss year 
after year for half a century— from 1849— aggregating in 
all to sixty crores of rupees, our system of Railways has 
now commenced to bring in a profit to the State, and 
there is every reason to believe that this profit will steadily 
increase. The revenue under Excise and Customs is also 
showing a large and continuous increase. Leaving all 
growth of revenue under Railways, as also under Excise^ 
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Customs and other principal heads, to meet the growing 
requirements of public expenditure, we still have a margin 
of about 7.5 crores a year to devote to purposes intimately 
connected with the moral and material well-being of the 
people. And if only military expenditure is prevented 
from absorbing everything, and a comprehensive and 
statesmanlike view taken of the duties of the State and of 
the exceptional opportunities which the present position of 
the finances affords to Government, a vast deal could be 
done to improve the condition of the people and thereby 
^Iso deepen, broaden and strengthen the true foundations 
of British rule in this land. There is, for instance, the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions to be 
effected — ^a reform demanded by eminent Anglo-Indians 
as well as Indians, which Ldrd Dufferin described as a 
counsel of perfection and which, he said, could not then be 
carried out for want of funds. Well, the Government now 
have funds to carry out the reform many times over, and 
I respectfully submit it ought to be no longer delayed, as 
the sense of oppression and discontent to which it gives rise 
is infinitely more serious than any administrative conveni- 
ence which may result from it. Then there is the 
extension of education in all its branches— a matter of the 
greatest importance to the country’s progress. But it is 
not of these that 1 desire to speak to-day. The subject 
that I wish most earnestly to urge upon the attention of 
the Government is the condition of the agriculturist. 
My Lord, the Indian agricultural producer is terribly 
handicapped, and his position is getting harder every day. 
In the first place, nowhere is the burden of taxes on the 
land in relation to produce so heavy as in this country, as 
may be seen from the following figures taken from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary ; — 


Country. 


Percentage of taxes in 
relation to gross produce 


United Kingdom 



8*3 

France 



4-8 

Germany 



3-0 

Austria Proper... 



4-9 

Italy 



7-0 

Belgium 



2-8 

Holland 



2-8 
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These taxes on land include stamp-duties and loc^ 
rates and, in France, road-cesses. In India, leaving out 
of calculation Provincial rates and stamp-duties and» 
confining ourselves to land-revenue only, what do we find ? 
Taking the figures set forth in the Government Resolution 
of 1902, which cannot be suspected of being unduly un- 
favourable to Government, we find that, in MadvdSy the 
assessment is from 20 per cent., in the Godavari District, 
to 8 per cent, in Anantapur, of the gross produce, and in 
most districts it averages over 15 per cent. In Bombay 
the assessment in Gujarat is 20 per cent., and even in the 
dry and dreary Dekhan, considering the uncertainty of 
the seasons, it is in no way lighter. In the United Pfo- 
vinces of Agra and Otidh, it is one-seventh or one-eighth of 
the gross produce, from 12 to 14 per cent. Thus, 
while elsewhere the total burden on land is well below ten 
per cent., with us, taking the land-revenue alone, we see 
that the assessment over most areas is about 15 per 
cent, and in some portions as high as 20 per cent, of the 
gross produce — 'and this according to official estimates. 
Secondly, everywhere in India, and particularly in the 
temporarily-settled districts, the utter resourcelessness of 
the agricultural classes is the most distressing fact of the 
situation. The cultivator has no capital and lias but little 
credit and is simply unable to make proper use of Nature’s 
wealth that lies at his door, with the result that his culti- 
vation is of the rudest and most exhausting type. The 
yield of the soil has been steadily diminishing, except in 
irrigated tracts, being simply 8 to 9 bushels an acre, 
about the lowest yield in the world. Thirdly, the 
currency legislation of Government has hit the raiyat very 
hard, depreciating at once the value of his small savings 
in silver and increasing steadily, as prices are adjusting 
themselves to the new rupee, the burden of his assessment 
and his debts. Fourthly, a succession of bad seasons 
during the last fifteen years has borne him down with 
crushing pressure, the McDonnell Commission observing 
that the past decade in most pajts of India has been 
‘ a decade of misfortune and distress.’ Lastly, there is his 
terrible indebtedness, which is admitted by everybody, and 
which, there is reason to fear, is steadily on the increase. 
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In such a situation the struggling raiyat toiling ceaselessly 
without heart and without hope needs every assistance 
^and relief that can possibly be brought to him. But the 
operations of the Settlement Department are going on 
apace, and everywhere a fresh revision means a fresh 
enhancement of the Government demand. Taking Madras, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, and the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, together, we find that during the last ten 
years the land-revenue collections have risen from 14*4 
crores in 1893-94 to 15*4 crores in 1903-04 — an increase 
of fully one crore in ten years ! And yet all these pro- 
vinces have suffered during the period from a succession 
of calamitous seasons. My Lord, the fearful poverty and 
indebtedness of the agriculturist calls for a great and 
comprehensive scheme of ameliorative action, and no mere 
palliatives will be of much avail. A general reduction of 
the State demand in the temporarily-settled provinces as 
suggested by Mr. O’Connor, the grant of Permanent 
Settlement to those provinces together with a bold scheme 
for the composition of the raiyat’s liabilities — nothing less 
than these measures will really save him from utter and 
hopeless ruin. The present financial position, with an 
assured excess of at least 7^ crores of revenue over 
expenditure, gives Government a great opportunity, which, 
if allowed to slip now, may never present itself again. A 
reduction of 20 per cent, in the State demand in the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, and 
United Provinces will not cost more than 3 crores a year 
and the amount sacrificed will return to the State tenfold 
in the increased prosperity and contentment of the people. 
And a great scheme of composition of debts, similar to the 
one for buying out the landlords in the Irish Land 
Purchase Act of last year — when the Imperial Treasury 
undertook to advance a hundred millions sterling for the 
purpose — will mean the making of the raiyat again and 
is the only way in which the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness can be successfully grappled with. 

Another subject which I wish earnestly to bring to 
the attention of Government is the condition of Municipal 
bodies in those parts of the country which have 
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suffered severely from successive visitations of the plague. 
The finances of some of these bodies have been so com- 
pletely disorganised that it is with difficulty that they 
are able to perform their most elementary duties. They 
still owe large sums to Government for plague loans, 
though the greater part of these loans have been already 
remitted by Government, and unless Government come 
forward again to help them out of their embarrassments, 
their available margin of income over expenditure must be 
devoted to the paying off of these debts for several years 
to come. I have the honour to preside over one of the 
largest Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency — the Cor- 
poration of Poona — a body which has suffered as much as 
any other from this terrible scourge ; and I know from 
personal experience how we are simply powerless at present 
to undertake any large works of improvement and what a 
struggle we have to make merely to keep things going. 
Our plague debt to-day is about 2| lakhs of rupees — a 
sum nearly equal to our annual income —and it will take 
something like fifteen years to clear it off, which means- 
that for fifteen years our small margin of income over 
expenditure will not be available to us for any other pur- 
pose. From a return very courteously supplied to me by 
the Finance Member, 1 find that the amount which the 
mofussil Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency still owe 
to Government is about 17 lakhs of rupees. This is over 
and above 22 lakhs which the Government have already 
remitted. Moreover, the Municipalities have met out of 
their own revenues a plague expenditure of about 16 lakhs. 
It is only fair to mention that for these plague loans the 
Municipalities are only technically responsible. They re- 
present the excess expenditure incurred by Government in 
the name of Municipal Bodies in the early years of the 
plague, when all kinds of drastic measures were adopted to 
stamp out the disease and Municipal money was spent by 
plague officers appointed by Government with the most 
reckless profusion. Now this sum of 17 lakhs, which the 
Municipalities still owe to Government, is really the merest 
nothing to the Government, with their crores and crores 
of surplus revenues; but to these Municipal Bodies it 
means all the available margin of income over expenditure- 
7 
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I therefore earnestly suggest that these plague loans should 
be written off by Government so as to leave Municipalities 
free to devote their slender resources to urgently needed 
undertakings. am willing that in writing off these 
loans a condition should be imposed on the Municipalities 
that the amounts Written off by Government should be 
devoted to works of permanent utility. I am sure, my 
Lord, if only the Finance Minister will adequately realise 
the extent of our difficulties — difficulties which contrast 
most painfully with the prosperous condition of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s Treasury— he will at once recognise 
the absolute necessity of coming to our relief. In Poona, 
for instance, we have the plague from four to six months 
every year. During these months we suffer a heavy loss 
in octroi and other revenue, and while our receipts thus 
suffer our expenditure increases because, in addition to 
our ordinary establishment, we have to maintain a special 
establishment to deal with the outbreak of plague' My 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Younghusband, who is Commissioner of 
the Division to which Poona belongs, and who has always 
been a most sincere friend of local bodies, will, I am confi- 
dent, endorse every word of what I have said if he is 
called upon to express an opinion on this subject. But 
writing off plague loans is not all the assistance that I 
ask for our Municipalities at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. I want the Government to go further — much 
further — 'and recognise the obligation to make substantial 
grants in aid of the funds of these bodies for works of 
permanent improvement, such as drainage and water- 
supply. My Lord, the persistence with which the plague 
has been lingering in our midst has drawn pointed atten- 
tion to the questions- of faulty drainage and defective 
water-supply, and it is recognised that real improvement 
in the health conditions of the people is impossible, unless 
these matters are taken seriously in hand. Now it is a 
Western plan which leaves such work^to be executed by 
local bodies out of their own resources. And though it 
may work well in Western countries owing to the wealth 
of their towns, it is utterly unsuited to India, where the 
unaided resources of local bodies are altogether inadequate 
for such costly undertakings. Moreover, in view of the 
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frightful mortality caused by the visitations of plague and 
the generally high death-rate of Indian towns, it is a clear 
obligation resting on Government, especially when they 
have funds necessary for the purpose, to do all that lies in 
their power to promote the interests of public health, and 
from this obligation they are not absolved simply because 
they have handed over certain duties and certain resources 
to certain Boards. Further, these Boards are not in- 
dependent bodies. They are subject to a large measure 
of Government control and they include a considerable 
proportion of Government nominees. It is only fair 
therefore that the Government should assist them finan- 
cially in carrying out projects which are beyond their 
unaided capacity to undertake. Government give a grant 
to these Boards in aid of education, and there is no reason 
why public health should not be placed on the same foot- 
ing as education. I would therefore suggest that about a 
million sterling a year should be devoted to assisting 
Municipal Bodies with grants for drainage and water- 
works. I understand that such grants are not unknown in 
individual instances in Madras and some other Provinces. 
1 think, however, that the construction of such works will 
be greatly encouraged by the Government adopting an 
attitude of liberality as a general policy in this respect. 
The needs of public health require such assistance from 
Government and financially they are in a position to render 
it. The principle, moreover, has been accepted this year 
ill the case of District Local Boards. J earnestly trust, 
therefore, that the suggestion which I have ventured to 
make will receive favourable consideration at the hands 
of Government. 

My Lord, I have already detained the Council at 
considerable length, but there is one subject more about 
which I would like to say a word before I conclude. This 
tirne last year. Your Lordship dealt at some length with 
the* question of the wider employment of Indians in the 
public service, and, shortly after that, a lengthy Resolu- 
hoa was issued by the Government of India on the same 
^bject, reiterating the arguments and conclusions of 
Your Excellency’s speech. Your Lordship, after analysing 
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the situation, came to the conclusion that not only were 
the people of this country not justified in complaining 
of exclusion from high office, but that they were being 
treated with * a liberality unexampled in the history of the 
world.’ The Government Resolution of May 24th, 1904, 
expressed the same opinion in the following words ; — 

There has been a prc^ressivo increase in the employment of 
natives and a progressive decline in the employment of Europeans, 
showing how honestly and faithfully the British Government has 
fulfilled its pledges and how untrue is the charge which is so often 
heard of a ban of exclusion against the natives of the country. 

In spite of both the speech and the Resolution, 
however, the public mind remains unconvinced, and certain 
propositions in the Resolution have even created the 
unfortunate impression that it is no longer the intention 
of Government to adhere faithfully to the lines of policy 
laid down in the matter in the Parliamentary Statute of 
1833 and the Proclamation of the Queen-Empnjss in 1858. 
The Statute and the Proclamation have respectively pledg- 
ed the word of the British Parliament and the British 
Sovereign to the people of India that all offices in the 
country shall be equally open to all without distinction of 
race, colour, or creed. The Statute was further interpret- 
ed by the Court of Directors as laying down that there 
was to be no governing caste in India, and that whatever 
tests of fitness were prescribed, considerations of race or 
creed were not to be of the number. The Resolution of 
last year, however, lays down two principles, as governing 
the situation, which, in the form in which they are stated, 
are certainly inconsistent with the pledges given in the 
Statute of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858. The 
Resolution says : — 

The general principles which regulate the situation are two 
in number. The first is that the highest ranks of civil employ- 
ment in India^-those in the Imperial Civil Service, the 
members of which are entrusted with the responsible task of 
carrying on the general administration of the country— though 
open to such Indians as proceed to England and pass 
requisite tests, must nevertheless, as a general rule, be held 
by Englishmen for the reason that they possess partly by 
heredity, partly by upbringing, and partly by education, knowledge 
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of the principles of Government, the habits of mind, and the 
vigour of character, which are essential for the task, and that the 
rule of India being a British rule and any other rule in the 
circumstances of the case being impossible, the tone and standard 
should be set by those who have created and are responsible for 
it. The second principle is that outside this Corps d'elitt the 
Government shall, as far as possible, and as the improving standards 
of education and morals permit, employ the inhabitants of the 
country, both because its general policy is to restrict rather than to 
extend European agency and because it is desirable to enlist the best 
native intelligence and character in the service of the State. This 
principle is qualified only bv the fact that, in certain departments, 
where scientific or technical knowledge is required or where there 
is a call for the exercise of particular responsibility or for the 
possession of a high standard of physical endurance, it is necessary 
to maintain a strong admixture and sometimes even a great 
pi-eponderance of the European element. 

The Government of India thus lay down : 

(1) That race, so far from bjing no disqualification, shall 
constitute in the case of all but a very few a conclusive disqualifi- 
cation for the higher offices of the State ; (2) that this disqualifi- 
cation shall last as long as the British rule endures ; (3) that in 
regard to other offices held at present by Europeans, they are so 
held because Indians qualified by education and morals are not 
either available, or where they are available, they are unfit for the 
exercise of ‘ particular rcsponbibility.’ 

Now, my Lord, the equal treatment promised in 
regard to public employment by the Parliamentary Statute 
and the Queen’s Proclamation may be nothing? better than 
a legal fiction in practice, but it is a fiction which we have 
cherished as embodying an ideal for the future and repre- 
senting the higher purpose of British rule in this land, 
and we cannot afford to see it so explicitly repudiated by 
the Government. Nothing to my mind is calculated to 
aTect more disastrously the attitude of educated Indians — 
and their number is bound steadily to grow — towards 
British rule than a belief that under the rule their exclu- 
sion from the highest odices of the State is intended to 
be perpetual. As regards the question of education and 
morals being involved in our exclusion from most of the 
offices in the special departments, is it really intended 
to be conveyed that among the thousands and thou- 
sands of educated Indians who are ready to seek 
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employment under the State, even a few cannot 
be found possessing the necessary education and moral 
character or qualified to exercise the required degree 
of responsibility ? lam sure the question has only to be 
presented in tiis form to make the injustice of it clear 
to everybody. Whyi my Lord, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that, in the case of the smaller appointments at 
all events, it is not the Indian but the European or 
Eurasian competitor, whose education and morals it would 
really be desirable sometimes carefully to investigate. 
However, I do not wish to pursue this argument 
any further on this occasion. My object to-day is to 
point out how inaccurate and misleading is the conclusion 
which the Government of India Resolution has recorded 
on this subject and which I have already quoted above. 
The Resolution claims (1) that the pledges given have on 
the whole been honestly and faithfully carried out, ^nd (2) 
that there has been a progressive increase in the Indian 
element and a progressive decline in the European element 
in the service of the State. Before proceeding to show 
how unsupported by facts this twofold claim is, I must, 
in the first place, point out that in the statistical tables 
which accompany the Resolution the real issue has been 
obscured by the inclusion therein of posts as low as Rs. 75 
a month. When we complain of our exclusion from high 
office, we do not refer to the lower grades of the Public 
Service — grades which carry salaries as low as Rs. 75 or 
100 or even 200 rupees a month — though in some of the 
special departments, we are virtually shut out even from 
such petty appointments. When we make the complaint 
about exclusion, we refer to offices of trust and responsibi- 
lity-say above Rs. 500 a month. 1 have compiled tables 
for the years 1897 and 1903 from the statistics published 
by the Government of India to show how we stand in 
regard to these appointments, and it will be seen from 
that the twofold claim of the Government of India 
already referred to is wholly untenable. I do not propose 
to read out these tables. They will appear as an appendix* 
to my speech in the report of these proceedings. It will* 


• Vide Appendix C. 
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be seen from them that they effectively dispose of the 
contention that we have so far been treated with unex- 
ampled liberality. They also show that most of the new 
posts, created between 1897 and 1903, have gone to either 
Europeans or Eurasians, which element certainly shows 
no signs of declining, the Indian element even losing 
ground in some of the departments. 

My Lord, this question of appointment to high office 
is to us something more than a mere question of careers. 
When all positions of power and of official trust and 
responsibility are the virtual monopoly of a class, those 
who are outside that class are constantly weighed 
down with a sense of their own inferior position, and 
the tallest of them have no option but to bend in 
order that the exigencies of the situation may be satisfied. 
Such a state of things, as a temporary arrangement, may 
be accepted as inevitable. As a permanent arrangement, 
it is impossible. This question thus is to us a question 
of national prestige and self-respect, and we feel that our 
future growth is bound up with a proper solution of it. 
My Lord, Your Lordship said on one occasion that to 
your mind efficiency of administration was synonymous 
with the contentment of the people. There is no question, 
of course, of the supreme importance of a high degree of 
efficiency in a country’s Government. There is also no 
doubt that in this respect the present Administration has 
been the most strenuous and the most successful of any 
that the country has had for many years. But may I 
venture respectfully to point out that Your Lordship’s 
proposition leaves out of account the special circumstances 
of India, that efficiency, though an object of paramount 
importance with us as elsewhere, is not the sole purpose of 
British rule in this land, and that for the contentment of 
the people to be real and enduring, something more is 
indispensable than mere efficiency, however high it may 
he ? A succession of great statesmen, who in their day 
represented the highest thought and feeling of England, 
have declared that, in their opinion, England’s greatest 
work in India is to associate the people of this country, 
slowly it may be, but steadily, with the work of their own 
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Government. To the extent to which this work is accom- 
plished, will England’s claim to our gratitude and attach- 
ment be real. If, on the other hand, this purpose is ever 
lost sight of or *ropudiated, much good work, which has 
been already done, will be destroyed, and a position 
created, which must fill all true well-wishers of both 
England and India with a feeling of deep anxiety. 
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[At a meeting of the Impcvial Legislative Council^ held 
on Wednesday the 2^th March 1906, His Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding^ the Hon'ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale made the 
following speech on the Financial Statement for 1906-07 
presented by the Ilon'hle Mr. E. N. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, for the second time, the Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
has laid before the Council a budget, which judged by the 
limits within which he was free to move, is an interesting 
aiod satisfactory statement, and which for lucidity of ex- 
position will take high rank among the Financial State- 
ments of the Government of India. I am particularly 
pleased to read what the Hon'ble Member writes about 
the effect of the recent reductions of salt duty on the 
consumption of that article. Time was, not so long ago, 
when it was the fashion, both in this Council and outside, 
to regard the burden imposed on the masses by a high salt 
duty as after all only a light one, and to deny that its rate 
could seriously affect consumption. If ever the Govern- 
ment of India finds itself driven to enhance the duty 
again, 1 hope the Finance Member of the future will 
remember the eloquent testimony of my Hon’ble friend on 
the results of recen^ reductions, and mo one will again 
venture to contest the proposition that, in dealing with a 
prime necessary of life such as salt, the only right policy 
is to raise an expanding revenue on an expanding con- 
sumption under a diminishing scale of taxation. Even at 
present, the level of the duty — about 1,600 per cent, 
of the cost price — is much too high, and I earnestly trust 
that the Hon’ble Member will have, as I have no doubt he 
will be glad to have, another opportunity during his tenure 
of office as Finance Minister to effect a further reduction, 
thereby making the duty throughout India at least uniform 
with what it is in Burma, namely, Re. 1 a maund. The 
consumption in Indi^, which was under 10 lbs. per head 
before these reductions, has now risen to about 11 lbs., but 
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it is still far below the level of Burma, where it is about 
17 lbs. per head. My Lord, the abolition of certain cesses 
on land and the discontinuance of certain appropriations 
from the funds of District and Local Boards for Provincial 
purposes will be greatly appreciated in the Provinces con- 
cerned, and I regard with sincere satisfaction the policy 
which underlies these measures. My only regret is that 
Bombay does not participate in the benefit of the relief 
accorded, and, if it is not yet too late, I would like to sug- 
gest one or two directions in which the Hon’ble Member 
could usefully come to our assistance on the same principle 
on which he has given the present relief to the other pro- 
vinces. One is as regards the loss which our Local Boards 
have to bear as a result of the suspensions and remissions 
of land-revenue granted by Government. The principal 
part of the income of these Boards is derived from the one- 
anna cess on land ; so when the Government, owing -to the 
prevalence of famine, suspends or remits a part of the 
land-revenue, the one -anna cess that is paid with such 
revenue is also automatically suspended or remitted. The 
Government anticipates that tlie amount suspended or 
remitted this year owing to the present famine will be 
about 50 lakhs of rupees. This means that the Local 
Boards will lose a little above 3 lakhs of their revenue 
during the year. The proceeds of the one-anna cess for 
the whole Presidency are under 30 lakhs, and to lose 3 
lakhs out of 30 lakhs, is a serious matter. Moreover, the 
loss is not spread over the whole Presidency, but has to 
be borne only by the districts affected, which means that 
in those districts the Boards will not have enough money 
even for their barest wants. 1 suggest, therefore, that 
the grant this year to the Boards from the Provincial 
revenues should be increased by 3 lakhs, or by whatever 
may be the amount of the one-anna cess suspended or 
remitted with the land-revenue, the Provincial Government 
receiving, if necessary, compensation from the Government 
of India for the purpose. I understand that this is the 
practice that is followed in the Punjab, where, as a result, 
the Boards receive their full amount intact, whatever 
suspensions or remissions the Provincial Government may 
grant to the agriculturists; and I only ask that our 
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Boards may be treated with the same consideration. 
Another direction in which the Hon’ble Member could 
come to the rescue of these Boards is by relieving them of 
all responsibility for famine relief, which the Famine Code 
imposes upon them. Under the Code, the duty of reliev- 
ing famine distress is first cast on the resources of the 
Local Boards and then on those of the Provincial and 
Supreme Governments. Now the means at the disposal of 
the Boards, even for the objects for which they have been 
brought into existence, viz.-, education, sanitation and 
medical relief, and roads, are woefully inadequate, and to 
throw on them in addition so heavy and unjustifiable a 
burden as famine relief is to take away from them practi- 
cally all power of doing useful work. For the last ten 
years and more, we have had on our side an almost 
unbrohen succession of unfavourable seasons, with no less 
than four famines, and the embarrassments of local bodies 
have been further aggravated by plague and the cost of 
plague measures ; as a result, over the greater part of the 
Presidency, our Boards have been reduced to a position 
not far removed from bankruptcy. The relief I ask for, 
though small, will therefore not fail to prove useful in 
their present circumstances, and I earnestly trust that the 
Hon’ble Member, who has already given abundant evidence 
of his sympathy with Local Bodies in their struggles, will 
realise the justice and necessity of granting it. 

Before I proceed to deal with the larger questions on 
which I wish to offer a few observations to-day, I would 
like to make two suggestions, and address one inquiry ^to 
the Hon’ble Member. My hist suggestion is that in the 
general statements of revenue and expend! tuie, given in 
Appendix I, the figures under Railways and Irrigation 
(productive works) should be given net. In the Budget 
for the coming year, the receipts uader these heads have 
been estimated at about 29| millions and the charges at 
about 27 millions. The net receipts to the State, there- 
^orCj under the two heads amount to only about 2J 
millions, and I submit that it would give us a much more 
correct idea of the true revenue and expenditure of the 
country, if only this sum of 2jJ millions were entered on. 
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the revenue side in the general statements, and a separate 
statement appended showing the gross receipts and charges 
under the two heads, instead of two such huge figures as 
29J millions and 27 millions being entered on the two 
sides of the account. The outlay on Railways and Irriga- 
tion is, on a commercial basis, out of borrowed capital, and 
the receipts, are bound to go up as the capital outlay 
increases. As a matter of fact, they have been going up 
of late years owing to increased capital expenditure and 
other causes by leaps and bounds, having nearly doubled 
themselves in ten years, standing to-day at 294 millions 
against 15| millions in 1896-97 ; but they make no real 
addition to the revenue of the country, except by that 
portion of them which represents the net profit earned by 
the State. In Japan, where they do things more scienti- 
fically than we, the course that is adopted as regards State 
Railways is the one I have suggested, and only the profits 
on the undertakings appear on the revenue side in the 
Financial Statement. Our present practice has been res- 
ponsible for many curious ‘misapprehensions of the 
financial position, and it has misled even those who should 
know better. Thus two years ago, the Military Member 
of the Government of India — Sir Edmond Elies — advanced 
in this Council the obviously untenable proposition that, 
though the military expenditure of the country had in 
recent years been growing, its growth, proportionately 
speaking, was less than that of our revenue ; and he pro- 
ceeded gravely to establish his contention by treating 
these rapidly increasing gross receipts under Rtiilways and 
Irrigation as part of the revenue at the disposal of the 
State. And when I drew his attention to this error, he 
-simply would not budge an inch, and contented himself 
merely with the remark that he did not know why he 
should not take the figures as he found them I My 
second suggestion is that the income and expendi- 
ture of Local Boards, included under the head of 
Provincial Rates, should be separated from the accounts 
of the Government of India. It is a small matter — 
only about 2 millions a year — but it gives rise to 
much confusion. Take, for instance, education. A 
reference to Statement B will give one the idea that 
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the Government expenditure on education was nearly 2 
millions sterling, when in reality it is only about a million ; 
the rest is Local Boards* expenditure merely included in 
Government accounts. It is true that the heading, 
* Provincial and Local,’ is there to prevent a misconception: 
but that in itself is again misleading, as the term, Local 
ordinarily includes Municipal also, whereas, in the accounts 
of the Government of India, the income and expenditure 
of only Local Boards, and not of Municipalities, are 
included. I trust the Hon’ble Member will be able to 
effect this simple but necessary relorm. If the suggestions 
1 have made are accepted, our real revenue will be seen to 
be about 58 millions instead of 87 millions, as the State- 
ments in Appendix I lead one to imagine. The inquiry I 
want to make is about the Gold Reserve Fund and the 
profits from Coinage. It was stated by Lord Curzon two 
years ago that the Gold Reserve Fund was to accumulate 
till it rose to 10 millions sterling, which amount, he 
declared, ‘ will be sufficient for our purpose and will give 
us a permanent guarantee for stability of exchange.* 
This limit has been already passed and the Fund to-day 
stands at over 12 millions sterling, and I think the Hon’ble 
Member owes it to the country to say what he proposes to 
do with the profits from Coinage in future years. The 
fund is to accumulate at compound interest, and may 
therefore be left where it is. And the profits — about 2 
millions a year on an average of six years — may henceforth 
be used to provide money for loans to agriculturists in a 
comprehensive scheme for the relief of agricultural in- 
debtedness. They will thus yield a better interest than 
when they are invested in consols ; such a course 
will also enable the Government to make some re- 
paration to those classes which have been hit the 
hardest by its currency legislation. Even if they were 
devoted to productive public works, reducing by a 
corresponding amount the annual borrowings of the 
State, that will be- better than the present plan of 
investing in consols. The jusfification of a policy, 
which invests its own money in per cent., and 
borrows at the same time for its purposes at 3^, is 
not quite obvious. 
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My Lord, our financial administration is bound up 
with questions of policy of the highest importance affecting 
the Government of the country, and unless that policy 
undergoes a radical change, our revenues will not be 
administered in a manner which will best promote the true 
well-being of the people. Of such questions, the most 
dominant, as it is the most difficult and delicate, is the 
question of the Army. My Lord, I fear that a protest in 
this country against the military policy of the Government 
and the ceaseless and alarming growth of our military burd- 
ens is almost like a cry in the wilderness, but the protest has 
to be made on every occasion that presents itself, as our 
most vital interests are involved in a proper solution of this 
question. Moreover, if ever there was a juncture when 
our voice in this respect should be heard by the authorities, 
that juncture is now. A profound change has taken place 
in the general position of Asiatic politics. The triumph 
of Japan in the late war has ensured peace in Middle and 
East Asia. The tide of European aggression in China has 
been rolled back for good. The power of Russia has been 
broken ; her prestige in Asia is gone ; she has on her hands 
troubles more than enough of her own to think of troubl- 
ing others for years to come ; and thus a cloud that was 
thought to hang for twenty years and more over our 
North-Western frontier has passed away, and, humanly 
speaking, is not likely to return at any rate during the 
time of the present generation. The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, concluded without considering how it would be 
regarded by the people of this country, is a further guar- 
antee of peace in Asia, if such an alliance has any meaning. 
Surely, my Lord, this is the time when the people of this 
country have a right to look for a substantial relief from 
the intolerable burden of an excessively heavy military 
expenditure which they have had to bear for so many 
years past. And the first step in the direction of such 
relief is to suspend the execution of the Reorganisation 
Scheme drawn up by His Excellency the Commander-in* 
Chief and estimated to cost more than 10 millions sterling. 
This scheme was projected in the early stages of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and was sanctioned in November 
1903, when the issue of the struggle was not only uncertain 
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but the odds seemed to be against Japan, and when 
apprehensions were entertained of hostile movements of 
Russian troops in the direction of Cabul. Now, however, 
that the situation has undergone a complete change and 
the North-Western frontier, our one danger-zone, has for 
the time ceased to be a danger-zone, there is no justifica- 
tion for proceeding with a costly scheme, devised to ensure 
a concentration of the entire armed strength of the 
country on that frontier at the shortest notice. The 
millions, again, do not represent the whole cost of the 
scheme. There is to be in addition a permanent burden 
on its account ; how much it will be we have not yet been 
told, but the Hon’ble Mr. Baker warned the Council last 
year that it would be considerable. This recurring charge 
is to appear on the scene after five years, during which 
period 2 millions a year are to be spent out of current 
revenues to carry out the scheme. My Lord, I respect- 
fully protest against the execution of such a scheme at 
such a time, as involving an expenditure of money and 
effort wholly beyond our capacity and not called for or 
justified by the requirements of the situation. The Secre- 
tary of State for India stated in Parliament the other day 
in reply to a question that the matter was being further 
considered. I earnestly trust that his decision will 
be to hang up the scheme; at any rate till a more 
disquieting situation than the present arises on the 
North-Western frontier. Should the Government, how- 
ever, unfortunately make up its mind to ignore recent 
events and proceed with the scheme, 1 would most strongly 
urge that the money required for the initial outlay should 
be found out of loan funds. My Lord, during the last 
eight years, the Government has spent its surpluses, 
amounting to about 35 crores of rupees, on railways, in 
addition to borrowed capital. Now such expenditure of 
current revenues as capital outlay on productive works 
appears in the accounts as an addition to our productive 
debt (which represents the capital expended on productive 
works), and this necessitates a reduction by a correspond- 
ing amount of the unproductive debt of the country. 
Last year, when I made this simple statement in con- 
nection with my plea that the cost of the Army 
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Reorganisation Scheme should be met out of borrowings 
the Hon’ble Member, to my surprise, denied the correct- 
ness of my proposition. He, no doubt, spoke under a 
misapprehension, and he evidently thought that ray con- 
tention was that the total debt of the country, productive 
and unproductive taken together, had been reduced, when 
my whole argument was that, as our unproductive debt, 
which after all is the only real debt, had been reduced by 
the amount of current revenues spent as capital, the 
whole cost of the new Army Scheme could be met out of 
loan funds, and yet our unproductive debt would stand 
lower than where it was eight years ago. My Lord, it is 
most unjust to the tax-payers of this country that, while 
the surpluses that accumulate should be spent as capital, 
heavy non-recurring charges in connection with the Army 
should be thrown on current revenues, when every pie 
that can be spared from these revenues is urgently needed 
for the education of our children and for a hundred* other 
objects of internal progress. The Hon'ble Member may 
say that till the surpluses are actually realised, no one 
can tell what they will be. But surely when they have 
been realised and when they have been so employed as to 
reduce the unproductive debt of the country, 1 think there 
is no excuse for avoiding borrowing, within the limits of 
such reduction, for meeting heavy non-recurring charges. 

My Lord, I beg leave next to urge that the strength 
•of the Army in India should now be reduced by at least 
those additions that were made in 1885 under the influence 
of the Penjdeh scare. The growth of the military 
expenditure in recent years has been simply appalling, as 
may be seen from the following figures : — 

1884-1885 ... 17‘9 crores. (Before the increases of 1S86 

were made.) 

1888-1689 ... 22*2 crores. (After the increases had their 

full effect.) 

190a-1903 ... 28*2 crores. 

1906-1907 

(Budget) ... 32*8 crores. 

Our military expenditure is now nearly double of what it 
was twenty years ago. Since 1888 it has risen by over 
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lOi crores a year, and this, notwithstanding the fact that 
the strength of the Army has not been increased by a 
single troop or company during the time. The increases 
made in 1885 were made in spite of the protest of two 
Members of the Government of India and in disregard of 
the view recorded by the Army Commission of 1879, that 
the then strength of the Army was sufficient both for 
internal peace, and to repel foreign invasion, not only if 
Russia acted singly, but even if Afghanistan joined her as 
an ally. And since that time the fear of Russian aggres- 
sion has been the one dominating factor in all our military 
arrangements. With Russia now crippled, and the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance concluded, the last trace of any such tear 
should disappear from the mind of the Government, and 
the country should be relieved of the burden imposed 
upon it specially as a result of that fear. The increasing 
difficulty that has of late been experienced in England in 
the matter of recruitment, and in providing the annual 
drafts for India, with the resulting payment of bounties 
to short-service men here as an inducement to extend their 
service, also points to a reduction of the garrison in this 
country as a necessary measure of justice to the Indian 
tax-payer. Should the view, however, be upheld that 
such a reduction is not possible on the ground urged in 
this Council by Sir Edmond Elies, that the Indian Army 
‘ is no longer a local militia for purely local defence and 
maintenance of order,’ and that it ‘ must in the future be 
a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia,’ I submit that the Imperial Government ought in 
justice to bear a part of the cost of an army maintained 
for such a purpose. My Lord, our military expenditure 
has now grown to such proportions that it overshadows 
the whole field of Indian finance, and under its chilling 
shade no healthy development is possible for the people. 
And unless the axe is resolutely applied to its overgrown 
portions, our life will continue to exhibit the same signs of 
sickliness that at present unhappily mark its growth. 

But the appalling increase in the weight of military 
burdens is not our only grievance in connection with the 
Amiy. The whole system of Indian defence, founded as 
if is on a policy of distrust, rests on an unnatural basis, 
8 
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and one notes with regret that the position is growing 
worse every day. Whole populations are now excluded 
from the Army. The abolition of the Madras Command 
under the new scheme involves the disestablishment of 
that Presidency as a recruiting ground, and amounts to 
a denial to the people of Southern India of all opportunity 
of service even in the ranks. Recruitment is being 
confined more and more to frontier or trans-frontier men, 
to the people of non-Indian or extra-Indian areas, with the 
result that the Army is approximating more and more 
completely to a mere mercenary force. The Arms Act is 
being worked with increasing rigour, and licenses to carry 
arms are now issued more sparingly than at any time 
before. I believe there are not more than thirty to forty 
thousand such licenses at the present moment in all India. 
A large increase has been made in the number of British 
officers, attached to the Native Army, so as to give all 
Punjab regiments an establishment of 13 British officers, 
and all other regiments, of 12. This increase completely 
ousts the Native officers from even such positions of trust 
as were open to them before, and not even the command of 
troops and companies is now really left to them. We have 
been asking for years that the commissioned ranks in the 
Indian Army may be thrown open to aspiring and qualified 
Indians, scions of aristocratic families and others, and the 
reply of the Government is a stiffer closing of such careers 
to us. It is true that four members of the Cadet Coips 
were granted commissions last year, and the language used 
by the late Viceroy more than once in speaking of the 
Corps had raised the expectation that these young men 
would be allowed the same opportunites of attaining to 
positions of command in the Indian Army as British 
officers. The reply given by the Commander-in-Chief to 
my question on this subject last week disposes of this 
expectation, and we see that Lord Curzon’s promise in the 
matter, though kept to the ear, has been broken to the 
heart. In pre-Mutiny days we had two systems, the 
regular and the irregular. Under the regular there were 
25 British officers to a Native regiment, where under the 
irregular there were only just 3 picked ones. The 
Army Commission of 1859 pronounced in favour of the 
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‘ irregular * arrangement ; and after considerable discussion 
a compromise was eventually arrived at, and it was decided 
in 1803 that 7 British officers should be attached to each 
Native regiment — these to command squadrons and wings, 
while the Native officers were to have charge of troops and 
companies. The question was re-opened in Lord Mayo’s 
time, and an increase of British officers was demanded; 
and the discussion again went on till 1875-76, when it was 
finally decided by Lord Salisbury (then Secretary of State 
for India) that the 7 officers system should be upheld, his 
Lordship laying stress on the point that the position of 
the Native officers should be improved and raised. And 
now the question having been brought up afresh, we find 
the decision going against us, and the number of British 
officers in Native regiments raised from 7 to 12 and 13 ! 
My Lord, such growing distrust of the people, after so many 
years of British rule, is to be deplored from every point of- 
view, and not until a policy of greater trust is inaugurated, 
will the military problem, or indeed any other problem in 
India, be satisfactorily dealt with. I recognise the difficulty 
of the situation and the undoubted need that exists for 
caution in the matter. But after all it is only confidence 
that will beget confidence, and a courageous reliance on 
the people’s loyalty will alone stimulate that loyalty to 
active exertion. As long as things continue as at present, 
the problem of Indian defence, do what you will, must 
remain essentially and practically unsolved. The experts, 
who accompanied the Russian and Japanese armies in the 
late War, have declared that the Indian Array wiy be 
found too small, if a great emergency really arises. This 
is bound to be so, as long as reliance is placed on standing 
battalions exclusively, with such reinforcements as England 
might be able to send in the hour of need. Everywhere 
else in the civilised world, the standing army is supported 
by a splendid system of reserves, and the nation is behind 
them all. Here alone there are no reserves worth speaking 
of to augment the fighting strength of the country in 
times of war, and the matter is treated as if it were no 
concern of the people. The late Viceroy quoted last year 
Ibe achievements of Japan to justify the enormous growth 
ill our military expenditure. Does any one however 
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believe that Japan’s glorious achievements would have been 
possible, if the Government of that country had merely 
poured money like water on its standing battalions, unaug- 
mented by reserves, and the magnificent spirit of every 
man, woman and child in that country had not been 
behind the Army to support it ? Japan’s ordinary budget 
for the Army is only about 37*^ millions yen, or a little 
under six crores of rupees. And for so small an expendi- 
ture, she has a standing army of 167 thousand men, with 
reserves which can raise it to over six hundred thousand 
men in times of war. We spend nearly six times as much 
money a year, and yet, in return for it, we have only an 
inexpan sive force of about 230 thousand men, with about 
25 thousand Native reservists and about 30 thousand 
European volunteers ! Both on financial and on political 
grounds, therefore, our present unnational system of 
military defence is open to the gravest objection. My 
Lord, I respectfully submit that it is a cruel wrong to a 
whole people— one-fifth of the entire population of the 
world — to exclude them from all honourable participation 
in. defence of their hearths and homes, to keep them 
permanently disarmed, and to subject them to a process of 
demartialization, such as has never before been witnessed 
in the history of the world. Lord George Hamilton once 
told an English audience that there were millions of men 
in India, who were as brave as any people on the face of 
the earth. Leaving such material, in the country itself, 
neglected, the Government has thought fit to enter into an 
alliance with a foreign Power — ^and that, an Asiatic Power, 
which once borrowed its religion from us and looked 
up to us — for the defence of India ! Japan came under 
the influence of Western ideas only forty years ago, and 
yet already, under the fostering care of its Government, 
that nation has taken its place by the side of the proud- 
est nations of the West. We have been under England’s 
rule longer than forty years, and yet we continue to be 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own 
country, and of course we have no position anywhere else. 
My Lord, things cannot continue— they must not con- 
tinue — much longer on so unsatisfactory a basis. Time and 
events will necessitate a change, and true statesmanship 
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lies in an intelligent anticipation of that charge. The 
present Prime Minister, speaking in November last on 
the subject of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, observed as 
follows : — 

I am enough of an Imperialist, if this be imperialism, to hold 
that the maintenance of the integrity of India is our affair and no 
one else’s; and. if further measures of defence are necessary— of 
which I have no assurance — the appeal should be to the loyalty of 
the people of India, and to our own capacity for organising their 
defcfnce. Is there not danger that the pride of the Indian people 
mav be wounded, and the prestige of the Empire abased in the eyes 
of the world, bv the provision by which Japan makes herself con- 
jointly responsible for the defence of the Indian frontier ? 

My Lord, this is true and far-sighted statesmanship, 
and my countrymen ask for nothing more than that the 
military problem in India be dealt with in the spirit of 
this declaration of the Prime Minister. The measures 
needed are Short Service for the Indian Army, the crea- 
tion of Indian Reserves, and the gradual extension— first 
to select classes of the community, and then, as confidence 
grows, to all, of the privilege of citizen -soldiership, so that 
they may be able, if the need ever arises, to bear arms in 
the defence of their own land. The Government may 
move as cautiously as may be necessary, but it is in this 
direction that it must move ; and then the whole situation 
will be altered. Our military defence will then be gradu- 
ally placed on a national basis, the Army will have the 
support of the nation behind it, the present military burden 
will be largely reduced, and funds set free to be devoted 
to other objects of national well-being ; the people of the 
country, instead of being condemned as at present merely 
to pay the taxes and then helplessly look on, will be en- 
abled to feel a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter will cease to wound our self- 
respect. Now that all fear of any immediate aggression 
from outside has disappeared, a trial may be given to this 
policy, and I feel a profound conviction within me 
that England will have no cause to regret its result. 

My Lord, I am free to confess that there is but 
little chance of any considerable change in the military 
policy of the Goveniment of India being made in the 
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immediate future, and, if I have spoken at some length on 
the subject to-day, it is both because the character of 
our national existence is bound up with the question, 
and also because a special appeal for a reconsideration 
of the policy is justified at the present juncture. I have 
already said that the military expenditure overshadows 
the whole field of Indian finance, and it is a matter 
for further regret that even such slender resources 
as remain at the disposal of the Government of India after 
meeting the cost of the Army are not employed to the 
best advantage. My Lord, during the last eight years, 
the surpluses of the Government of India have amounted 
to no less a sum than 35 crores of rupees, and the whole 
of this money has been spent by the Government on 
Railways, in addition to the large amounts specially bor- 
rowed for the' purpose ! Now I do not wish to say 
anything against the construction of Railways as a 
commercial undertaking. Till recently they used to cost 
a net loss to th(; State every year, but that has now 
ceased ; and there is no doubt that in future years they 
wiil bring a growing revenue to the Exchequer. To the 
construction of Railways on a commercial basis out of 
borrowed money I have therefore no objection, though 
even here the claims of irrigation to a larger share oi 
the capital raised must be recognised better than they 
have been in the past. But I have the strongest possible 
objection to our surpluses being devoted to Railway 
construction, when they are urgently needed for so many 
other objects vitally affecting the interests of the masses. 
My Lord, I submit that there should be some sense of 
proportion in this matter. Already a sum of 250 
millions sterling has been spent on Railways, For many 
years, it was the height of ambition of the Govern- 
ment of India to have in the country twenty thousand 
miles of Railways. The mileage open to traflic to-day is 
nearly twenty-nine thousand, and another two thousand 
is under construction. Are Railways everything, is mass 
education nothing, is improved sanitation nothing, 
that the Finance Minister should lay hands on every 
rupee that he can get either by borrowing or out of 
surpluses, and devote it to the construction of Railways 
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only ? Replying to my observations on this subject last 
year, the Hon’ble Member said: — > 

When a surplus actually accrues either from a fortunate 
windfall, or from sources the continuance of which is not assured, 
then, I think, no more advantageous use for it can be found than 
to devote it to the construction of remunerative public works. 

Now, with all deference, t beg to say that the Hon’ble 
IMembcr’s proposition is an unsound one. The course 
adopted by the Government would be right, if there 
was no need of non-recurring expenditure in other 
directions, more intimately connected with the well- 
being of the mass of the people. But, with such argent 
needs of the country as decent school-houses for pri- 
mary schools, works of sanitary improvement beyond the 
capacities of local bodies, and so foith, unsatisfied, I sub- 
mit it is not a justifiable course to employ the proceeds of 
taxation for purposes of remunerative investment. That 
the surpluses are uncertain does not affect my contention 
at all. Whenever they are available, they may be devoted 
to the objects 1 have mentioned. When they are not 
available, the position cannot be worse than it is at 
present. 

My Lord, the surpluses of the last few years — ren- 
dered possible by the artificial enhancement of the value 
of the rupee, and realised, first, by maintaining taxation at 
a higher level than was necessary in view of the appreciat- 
ed rupee, and, secondly, by a systematic under- estimating 
of revenue and over-estimating of expenditure — have pro- 
duced their inevitable effect *on the expenditure of the 
Country. With such a plethora of money in the Ex- 
chequer of the State, the level of expenditure was bound 
to b(i pushed up in all directions. Economy came to be a 
despised word, and increased establishments and revised 
scales of pay and pension for the European officials became 
the order of the day. Some remissions of taxation were 
no doubt tardily granted, but the evjil of an uncontrolled 
growth of expenditure in all directions in the name of in- 
creased efficiency was not checked and the legacy must now 
remain with us. The saddest part of the whole thing is 
^hat, in spite of this superabundance of money in the 
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Exchequer and the resultant growth of administrative ex- 
penditure, the most pressing needs of the country in regard 
to the moral and material advancement of the people have 
continued for the most part unattended to, and no advan- 
tage of the financial position has been taken to inaugurate 
comprehensive schemes of State action for improving the 
condition of the masses. Such State action is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the first duty now resting on the Government 
of India, and it will need all the money — recurring or 
non-recurring — that the Hon’ble Member can find for it. 
My Lord, the three evils to be combated in connection 
with the raiyat’s position are his fearful poverty, his ignor- 
ance, and his insanitary surroundings. And I hope your 
Lordship will bear with me while I indicate very briefly the 
lines on which action is really needed. 

(1) First come a group of three measures in connec- 
tion with the land. They must really go together,* if a 
substantial improvement is the object in view. Of these 
the first is a reduction of the State demand on land, espe- 
cially in Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces, and 
a limitation of that demand all over India. There is ample 
evidence to show that over the greater part of India — 
especially in the older Provinces— the agricultural industry 
is in a state of deep depression. The exhaustion of the soil 
is fast proceeding, the cropping is becoming more and more 
inferior, and the crop-yield per acre, already the lowest 
in the world, is declining still further. And such a 
deterioration in agricultural conditions is accompanied by 
an increase in the land-revenue demand of the State ! The 
raiyat staggers under the burden, but under the economic 
conditions prevailing, cannot help submitting to it. 
O’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics in India, 
speaking two years ago before the Society of Arts in 
London, and speaking with all his special knowledge of 
Indian agriculture, said ; — 

It is doubtful whether the efforts now being made to take the 
cultivator out of the hands of money-lenders will have much 
effect, or even, if they have the fullest effect, they wdll materially 
improve the cultivator's position until a larger share of the 
produce of the soil is left in his hands, and he is protected 
against enhanced rent by private landlord. 
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And again : — 

I have little doubt that the reduction of the land^revenue by 
26 or 80 per cent, if the reduction is secured to the profit of the 
cultivator, would be of far more value in the improvement of the 
class who constitute the bulk of the population, and who contribute 
most largely to the finances of the State. 

The present system is having, and can have, but one 
effect. It tends to keep the one industry of the country 
in a hopelessly depressed condition, discouraging all ex- 
penditure of capital on land and rendering agricultural 
improvement an impossible hope. Whatever loss of 
revenue such a measure may cause directly to the State 
will be indirectly more than made up by a material 
improvement in the condition ot the people. 

(2) Next, a resolute attempt must be made to rescue 
the Indian agriculturist from the load of debt that at 
present overwhelms him. The problem is one of vast 
magnitude, and , probably, the conditions of the different 
Provinces will need diffeient treatment. The best plan 
will be to take in hand an experiment on a sufficiently 
large scale over a selected area in each Province. Thus 
take the Deccan Districts in the Bombay Presidency. It 
is the opinion of competent authorities that quite one-third 
of oar agriculturists, if not more, have already lok their 
lands, and they are remaining on them merely as the serfs 
of their money-lenders. Now I would take the cases of 
such men first, and I would appoint a special tribunal to 
go round and look into each case, going behind the bond 
where necessary, and I would have a composition effected, 
either by amicable arrangement, or by exercise of legal 
powers, with which the tribunal may be armed. I would 
place, say, a million sterling at the disposal of the tribunal, 
out of which advances should be made to clear the debt, 
to be recovered by adding about 4J per cent, on them to 
the land-revenue demand of the State — 3| per cent, for 
interest and about 1 per cent^ for repayment of 
capital, the repayment being spread over fifty years or 
so. Having helped to free the man in this manner, 
the Government may then fairly claim to impose restric- 
tions on his powers of alienation. Of course, this is only 
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a bare outline, and the scheme will have to be worked out 
in detail and examined carefully before adoption. If the 
experiment shows signs of success, it can be extended to 
other parts. If it ends in failure, well, some money will 
be lost, but the risk has to be taken. When Lord Lans- 
downe was Viceroy of India, he was so impressed with this 
evil of agricultural indebtedness that he is understood to 
have left a minute behind, expressing his opinion that the 
condition of the agricultural community was a most serious 
danger to British rule, and pointing out the necessity for 
imrnediate action. It is now fourteen years since he left 
India, and yet the only attempt made by the Government 
to deal with the problem is represented by some legislation 
intended to restrict the raiyat’s powers of borrowing! 
What may usefully be the last link of the chain has thus 
been made by the Government the sole link, with the 
result that the situation to-day is as grave as ever. 

(t3) But these two measures will fail to do any perma- 
nent good to the raiyat, unless they are accompanied by 
the third measure of the group, natnely, the providing of 
facilities which, while encouraging thrift, will enable the 
agriculturist to borrow on occasions for his reasonable 
wants at a low rate of interest. The Co-operative Credit 
Societies, for which an Act was passed two years ago, will 
not go any long way in this direction. The communal 
spirit is now very weak over the greater p^rt of India, and 
the unlimited liability principle, which the Act insists 
upon, will keep substantial men from these Societies, and 
any number of paupers brought together will have neither 
the cash nor the credit to help one another. If unlimited 
liability is removed and a portion of the Savings Banks 
deposits is made* available to these Societies, they may do 
some useful work. But what the country really needs is 
the establishment of Agricultural Banks, like those which 
have been so successfully introduced into Egypt by Lord 
Cromer. 

(4) Two other measures necessary for the promotion 
of agricultural prosperity in India, one of which has 
already received a good deal of attention at the hands of 
the Government, and the other has been recently taken up 
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by it, are Irrigation and Scientific Agriculture. About 
Irrigation I would only like to ask why it is necessary to 
have the selected projects carried out departmentally, and 
why their execution cannot be entrusted, as in Egypt, to 
expert contractors, who would find and train the required 
labour, the Government exercising supervisional control 
only? I think, in this matter too, the Government^ of 
India may well take a leaf out of the book of that great 
administrator Lord Cromer. If this were done, far more 
rapid progress would be made in the matter of Irrigation. 
As regards Scientific Agriculture, the country is watching 
with keen interest the steps which the Government is 
taking in the matter. I must, however, express one fear 
in this connection. If it is proposed to import European 
experts lor the work as a standing arrangement, there will 
be small chance of any substantial good being done. The 
knowledge brought into the country by a succession of 
foreign experts, who retire to their own lands as soon as 
they have earned their pension, is like a cloud that hangs 
for a time overhead without descending in fertilizing 
showers, and then rolls away. Unless promising and care- 
fully selected Indians are sent abroad to be trained and to 
take the places of the imported experts in due course, such 
expert knowledge will never become a part and parcel of 
the possession of the community. Of course, to begin 
with, a reliance on foreign experts is nec(!ssary, but care 
must be taken to make the arrangement only temporary. 

(5) The promotion of industrial and technical educa- 
tion in the country is also an urgent necessity as a remedy 
for the extreme poverty of our people. This field has so 
far remained entirely neglected, with what results even 
the most superficial observer can see. The sum of 2^ lakhs 
of rupees, provided in tliis year’s Budget, is as nothing 
compared with what is needed. The country requires at 
least one large, fully equipped Technological Institute at 
some central place, with Branch Institutes in the different 
Provinces. 

(6) I now come to the question of Primary Educa- 
tion. From Mr. Nathan’s Report on Education, we find 
that, in 1901-02, the total expenditure on the primary 
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education of boys in India from the funds of the State was 
the staggeringly small sum of ISj lakhs ! Since then the 
amount has been increased, but even so it remains most 
miserably inadequate, compared with the requirements of 
the situation. My Lord, the question of mass education 
in this country has been neglected much too long, and the 
Government must lose no more time in waking up to its 
responsibilities in the matter. What is needed is a clear 
aim, and a resolute pursuit of that aim in a feeling 
of faith and with enthusiasm for the cause. The first 
step is to make primary education free in all schools 
throughout the country, and that can be done at 
once. The total receipts from fees in primary schools 
throughout India in 1901-1902 were only 30| lakhs of 
rupees, so the sacrifice will not be very great. Moreover, 
the larger Municipal Corporations might be asked to bear 
a portion of this loss, so far as their own areas are concern- 
ed. The next step will be to make this education compul- 
sory for boys in the Presidency towns, and perhaps in a 
few other leading towns. When the minds of the 
people have been accustomed to the idea of compulsion in 
the matter of education, the area of compulsion may 
be gradually extended, till at last, in the course of twenty 
years or so from now, we have in our midst a system of 
compulsory and free primary education throughout the 
country, and that for both boys and girls. It will not do 
to be deterred by the difficulties of the task. Our whole 
future depends upon its accomplishment, and as long as 
the Government continues listless in the matter, it will 
justly be open to the reproach of failing in one of its most 
sacred duties to the people. 

(7) Lastly, there is the pressing need of works of 
sanitary improvement, such as good water supply and 
dri^inage. As I pointed out last year, most of our towns 
are simply powerless to undertake such costly works with- 
out substantial assistance from the State. With the 
plague in all directions, and with the death-rate of the 
country steadily rising, the question of sanitary improve- 
ments assumes an importance which the Government 
cannot long ignore. The resources of our local bodies are 
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barely sufficient for their current needs, and any large 
capital outlay is wholly beyond them. The present 
distribution of resources and responsibilities between local 
bodies and the central Government is most unfair to local 
bodies, and that is the explanation of the spectacle we 
have seen during the last few years, namely, that of the 
Exchequer of the Government overflowing with money, 
while these bodies have been in a state verging on 
bankruptcy. It is necessary that the Government should 
formulate and announce a definite policy on this matter. 

All these measures that I have briefly outlined will 
require a large expenditure of money — both recurring and 
non- recurring. But even as our resources stand at 
present, there is room for undertaking them all. Thus if 
the Army Re-organization scheme is held up, or at least 
Its initial cost is met out of borrowing, a sum, from one 
to two millions a year, will be available, and that may be 
devoted to a vigorous extension of primary education. 
The profits of coinage — averaging now about two millions 
a year— may supply funds for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. The famine grant which stands at a million 
sterling, may, after deducting the expenditure on actual 
famine relief, now be devoted to industrial and technical 
education. The deposits in Savings Banks may be made 
available to Co-operative Credit Societies. And whatever 
surpluses accrue may be devoted to assisting local bodies 
in the construction of works of sanitary improvement. At 
any rate an important beginning can be made in all these 
directions, only the spell, under which the official mind 
lias been for so many years, must be broken. 

My Lord, the improvement of the condition of the 
masses and the conciliation of the educated classes are 
the two really great problems before the British Govern- 
ment in India. The success or failure of England’s 
Work in this country will be determined by the measure of 
her achievement in these two fields. I have already spoken 
of the work that must be taken forthwith in hand for the 
moral and material advancement of the mass of our people. 
The task is one of gr^at magnitude, but it is comparatively 
a simple one. The question of the conciliation of the 
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educated classes is vastly more difficult, and raises issues 
which will tax all tKe resources of British statesmanship. 
There is but one way in which this conciliation can be 
secured, and that is by associating these classes more and 
more with the Government of their own country. This is 
the policy to which England stands committed by solemn 
pledges'given in the past. This is also the policy which is 
rendered imperative by the growth of new ideas in the 
land. Moreover, my Lord, the whole East is to-day throb- 
bing with a new impulse— vibrating with a new passion' — 
and it is not to be expected that India alone should con- 
tinue unaffected by changes that are in the very air around 
us. We could not remain outside this influence even if we 
would. We would not so remain if we could. I trust the 
Government will read aright the significance of the pro^ 
found and far-reaching change which is taking place in 
the public opinion of the country. A volume of new feel- 
ing is gathering, which requires to bo treated with care. 
New generations are rising up, whose notions of the char- 
acter and ideals of British rule are derived only from 
their experience of the last few years, and whose minds 
are not restrained by the thought of the great work which 
England has on the whole accomplished in the past in this 
land. I fully believe that it is in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to give a turn to this feeling, which will make it 
a source of strength and not of weakness to the Empire. 
One thing, however, is clear. Such a result will not be 
achieved by any methods of repression. What the coun- 
try needs at this moment above everything else is a Gov- 
ernment, national in spirit, even though it may be foreign 
in personnel — a Government that will enable us to feel 
that ouv interests are the first consideration with it, and 
that ouf wishes and opinions are to it a matter of some 
account. My Lord, I have ventured to make these 
observations, because the present situation fills me with 
great anxiety. I can only raise my humble voice by way 
of warning, by way of appeal. The rest lies on the knees 
of the gods. 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council^ held 
on Wednesday^ the 27th March 1907^ His Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding^ the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale made the 
following speech on the Financial Statement for 1907 -08 j 
presented hy the Hon. Mr. E. N. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, it is a matter of deep and sincere satisfac- 
tion to me that the Government has effected a further 
reduction in the duty on salt, which will now stand at the 
uniform rate of Re. 1 per maund both in India and in 
Burma. In view of the lan^mage employed by the present 
Secretary of State for India, in speaking of this impost 
last year, such action on the part of the Government has 
not been wholly unexpected. I only wish the Hon’ble 
Member had spoken of this reduction with more enthusiasm 
than he has done. I know my Hon’ble friend holds what 
may be called orthodox official views on this subject. The 
Council will remember that last year he told us, in his 
concluding remarks on the Budget, that he “never 
believed that the tax pressed with undue severity even on 
the poor.” Again this year he says that “ the salt-tax is the 
only contribution towards the public expenditure that is 
made by a large number of the people.” Now the former 
statement is contradicted by the rapid rise in the consump- 
tion of salt which has taken place in response to each 
successive lowering of the duty and which the Hon’ble 
Member himself describes as “remarkable.” No one is 
ever likely to stint himself in regard to a prime necessary 
of life such as salt, unless driven to do so by sheer inability 
to buy the required quantity. No one, again, is likely to 
purchase more of it than he needs, simply because it is 
cheaper than it was before. And I think that the re- 
markable expansion of consumption that has taken place 
since the duty was first lowered in 1903 — from 36 million 
maunds, the average for three years immediately preceding 
1903, to 43^ millions, which is the Hon’ble Member’s 
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cautious estimate for the coming year, an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent, in five years — ^is conclusive evidence 
of the fact that a high rate of duty entails serious priva- 
tion and suffering to the poorer classes of the people. As 
regards the second statement of the Hon’ble Member, viz., 
that the salt-tax is the only contribution which the poorer 
classes make to the Exchequer, with all deference I must 
dispute altogether the correctness of the contention. 
Why, my Lord, so far from this being the case, the fact is 
really the other way. I think there is no room for doubt 
that even now, after these successive reductions of salt 
duty, our poorer classes contribute, relatively to their 
resources, much more than their fair share to the 
revenues of the State. These classes consist almost 
entirely of a broken and exhausted peasantry, without 
heart and without resource, and sunk hopelessly in a 
morass of indebtedness. It is from this peasantry, that, 
over the greater part of India, the land revenue of the 
State is derived, and it is the same with Provincial Rates. 
Then the bulk of the revenue from drink comes from these 
classes. The excise duty on cotton goods falls almost 
exclusively on them. Under Stamps and Registration 
they pay, certainly, their fair share, and probably more 
than their fair share, since the bulk of our litigation is 
about small amounts. Under Forests they have been 
deprived of their immemorial right to free grazing and free 
fuel, and the proceeds of these are the only burdensome 
part of forest receipts, the rest being fair value realised 
for timber and other products. Even under Customs, 
where their contribution is expected to be the least owing 
to their excessive poverty, the Hon’ble Member’s predeces- 
sor, Sir Edward Law, once calculated that they paid 
between 20 and 25 per cent. The only tax from which 
they are altogether free is the income-tax, and the pro- 
ceeds of this tax are comparatively small, being under li 
millions sterling a year. Now these, together with the 
salt-tax, of which the main burden is admittedly borne by 
them, and the Opium revenue, which is contributed by the 
foreign consumer, are our principal heads of revenue, and 
I repeat there is no justification for the assertion that the 
salt- tax is the only contribution which the poorer classes 
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in India make to the Exchequer of the State. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. O’Conor, late Director-General of 
Statistics, in a paper read by him three years ago, describ- 
ed the poorer section of Indian cultivators as a class that 
contributed most largely to the finances of the State. 
My Lord, I have made these observations, not in a spirit 
of mere controversy, but because Mr. Morley’s pronounce- 
ment of last year on the subject of the salt-tax encour- 
ages the hope that we may now look forward to the time 
when this tax may be done away with altogether, and this 
consummation is not likely to be forwarded, if the Hon’ble 
Member’s views in the matter are allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

I am glad to see that my suggestion of last year that 
in the general statements of revenue and expenditure, the 
figures under Railways and Irrigation (Productive Work) 
should be given net, has been met more than half way in 
this year’s Statement, by the working expenses on Rail- 
ways being brought over to the revenue side and deducted 
therefrom the gross Railway receipts. This is satis- 
factory as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, 
and I think that the Hon’ble Member, having once begun 
this reform, must now complete it. Hq still leaves the 
interest on Railway debt where it was in the accounts. The 
result is that the figure of Railway revenue, and through it 
that of our total revenue, continues to be unjustifiably 
swollen by the amount of this interest, which already 
stands at about 10 millions sterling and which will increase 
from year to year as the capital outlay on Railways 
advances. The Hon’ble Member observes in this connec- 
tion : — 

We have left the Interest on Railway debt in its original place : 
to have brought it over to the Revenue side of the account as a 
deduction from its gross-receipts would have necessitated a large 
minus entry in the column for revenue accruing in England. 

And such minus entry the Hon’ble Member wishes to 
avoid, as it would be unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 
But there are minus entries in several other places in the 
Financial Statement, and if the ordinary reader does not 
naind them, 1 do not see why he sshould mind one more. 

9 
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And in any case it is better to be unintelligible than to 
be unscientific or misleading. Again, the Hon’ble Member 
has left the figures: under Irrigation as they were before. 
He says ; — 

We have not thought it essential to go so far as the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale suggested and to show the Irrigation revenue net. I 
quite admit that the same general principle applies to the Irrigation 
as to the Railway figures; but the former are not yet sufficiently 
large to cause any serious distortion of the true revenue and 
expenditure of India. 

But I would respectfully ask — why allow the figures 
of true revenue and expenditure to be thus distorted at all ? 
Moreover, it introduces a new element of confusion if 
Railway receipts and Irrigation receipts, which are both 
exactly in the same position, are treated in the accounts 
in two different ways. In these matters it will not do to 
alter the prescribed forms repeatedly, as that must make 
a correct comparative view of the financial position over a 
series of years extremely difficult. And, therefore, now 
that the Hon’ble Member has already taken in hand this 
reform, I earnestly hope that he will not stop half way 
but will proceed to the end, and place the matter once for 
all on a proper scientific basis. 

Another suggestion which I had ventured to make 
last year was with reference to the separation of Local 
revenue and expenditure from Provincial and Imperial. 
In his reply the Hon’ble Member had stated that he him- 
self was in favour of the proposal, as the balance of 
advantage lay in favour of making the suggested change, 
and that the matter was under consideration. I am, 
therefore, disappointed to find that the old practice is still 
there, and that there is no indication in the Financial 
Statement as to what has been the decision of the 
Government in the matter. The present practice is res- 
ponsible for a good deal of unnecessary and avoid- 
able misapprehension. Especially is this the case 
with reference to educational expenditure. Thus, in 
the Financial Statement, we are told that the educa- 
tional expenditure for next year will be 2 millions 
sterling. I understand that out of this about £ 800,000 
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will be Local. But there is nothing in the Statement to 
show this, and one is apt to imagine that the whole 
amount of 2 millions will come from Imperial and Pro- 
vincial revenues. Last year Mr. O’Grady, a prominent 
member of the Labour party, made an inquiry in the 
House of Commons as to the amount spent in India from 
the Indian Exchequer on Elementary Education. The 
Secretary of State’s reply, instead of stating the amount 
spent from Imperial and Provincial revenues — which for 
1904-1905 was, according to a return laid by the Home 
Member on the table of this Council the other day, only 
£ 160,000— gave the figure of expenditure from “ Public 
Funds,’’ which necessarily was much larger. Mr. O’Grady, 
not being satisfied with the answer, put, after a few days, 
another question asking the Secretary of State to specify 
how much of that total expenditure from Public Funds 
came from Provincial and Imperial revenues. The reply 
to this was that the Secretary of State was not in a posi- 
tion to state the amount, but that he would make in- 
quiries ! Now, my Lord, this is not at all a satisfactory 
state of things. Surely the accounts of the Government 
of India ought to show what is the State expenditure on 
Education apart from Local expenditure. I earnestly 
trust, therefore, that the suggested separation, which the 
Hon’ble Member himself regards with favour, will soon 
be carried out and that the Financial Statement for next 
year will not be open to criticism on this account. 

Coming now to larger questions, I find that I must 
renew my earnest and emphatic protest against the manner 
in which our surpluses still continue to be expended as 
capital outlay on Railway construction. My Lord, 1 have 
spoken repeatedly on this subject in previous years, but I 
feel the injustice of the present arrangement so strongly 
that I must ask the Council to bear wifh me while I urge 
once again, as briefly as I can, my reasons why a change 
of policy is immediately called for in this matter. This is 
the ninth successive year when a substantial surplus of 
revenue over expenditure has been realised, and it is clear 
that the era of surpluses has not yet come to an end. The 
total of these surpluses during these nine years stands at 
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the high figure of 37 crores of rupees, or about 25 millions 
sterling, and nearly the whole of this amount has been 
spent as capital on Railways. Now a surplus is so much 
more money taken from the people, either through mis- 
calculation or in other ways, than was needed for the re- 
quirements of the Government. And, as it is not possible 
to return this money to the tax-payers in a direct form, 
what the Government is bound to do with it is to apply it 
to purposes which are most calculated to benefit the mass 
of the people. And the question that we must consider is 
this — wh^n^tJ^jjXQStjiirgent need of the mass of our peo- 
ple at the manner in which 

the suf^seTare applied year after year to Railway con- 
struction, one would conclude that, in the opinion of the 
Government, what the people needed most was a vigorous 
extension of Railway facilities. Now, my Lord, I respect- 
fully submit that such a view of the situation is not 
justified by the circumstances of the country. The claims, 
for instance, of Sanitation on the attention of the 
Government are at the present day infinitely stronger 
and more urgent than those of Railway construc- 
tion. Already an enormous sum— no less than 400 
crores^ or 200 millions sterling — has been spent on 
Railways in India, while^next to nothing has so far been 
expended on the construction oi sanitary works. With so 
many towns in the country decimated by plague year after 
year, with cholera and malaria committing their havoc in 
other parts, with the death-rate of the country as high as 
35 per thousand as against 16 per thousand in England, I 
do not see how the Government can continue to leave 
^nitation pr aclicallv to take care of itself. Let the 
CSSanSrSnsider what difference it would have made to 
the country, il the surpluses of the last nine years— 37 
crores of rupees — had been devoted to sanitary works 
instead of to Railway construction ! My Lord, we all 
know that, by spending the surpluses as capital on Rail- 
ways, the Government is able, in the final adjustment, to 
reduce by a corresponding amount the unproductive debt 
of the country. And it may be contended that though 
the surpluses are in the first instance devoted to Railway 
construction, they are in the end virtually utilised for the 
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reduction of debt. My answer to this is that our debt, by 
which I mean the unproductive debt of the country — for 
that is the only real debt — is so small in amount that its 
further reduction is not an object of much importance. 
Taking the year 1904-05, we find that this debt then 
stood at the figure of 60 millions sterling. The other 
obligations ** of the Government of India, such as Savings 
Banks deposits, Service funds, and so forth, amounted m 
that year to 17 millions. Against this there were cash 
balances in the Treasuries, here and in England, amount- 
ing to 21 millions, and the loans and advances by the 
Government stood at 12 millions. Our net debt thus 
is about 44 millions sterling, or less than two-thirds of a 
year’s revenue. This is almost a paltry figure, compared 
with the huge debts of European countries, and the posi- 
tion may no doubt be regarded with satisfaction. But it 
must not be forgotten that such a result has been render- 
ed possible only by throwing on current revenues for a 
quarter of a century the burden of all manner of extra- 
ordinary charges, which in other countries are usually met 
out of loan funds. The further reduction of this small 
debt, therefore, is not a matter of urgency and can well 
wait, when the money devoted to it may be far better 
employed in saving the lives of the people.. » My Lord, it 
will not do for the Government to say that sanitation is 
the concern of Local Bodies and it is for them to find the 
money required to improve it. Most of our towns are 
extremely poor and the present distribution of the 
•resources between the Government and the Local Bodies 
'is of a most unsatisfactory character. How unsatisfactory 
it is may be judged from the fact that, while there has 
been a plethora of money in the Government Exchequer ' 
for the last nine years, most of our Local Bodies .have 
all the time been struggling with serious financial difficul- 
ties and some of them have been in a^tate not far removed 
from bankruptcy. Without substantial assistance, there- 
fore, from the Government in meeting the large capital 
Outlay which modern sanitary works require, Local Bodies 
will never be able to grapple with the problem of improved 
■sanitation ; and to my mind there can be no more desir- 
able object on which the Government might expend its 
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surpluses. The Supreme Government should call upon 
the Provincial Governments to assist sanitary projects 
liberally out of their own ordinary revenues, and when- 
ever a surplus is realised, it should, as a rule, be placed at 
the disposal of Provincial Governments for pushing on the 
construction of sanitary works. I know there is the 
standing pressure of the European Mwc|ptile Community] 
to expend every available"‘r0pee"15n Kail ways, and'fHeSei 
men are powerful both in this country and in England; 
But, my Lord, the Government must resist this pressure 
in larger interests, so far at any rate as the surpluses ari 
concerned. Time was, not long ago, when the Government 
never thought of spending more than four or five crores ^ 
year on Railways. And ten years ago Sir James West- 
land protested sharply against the manner in which pro- 
gramme after programme of Railway construction w® 
being pressed on him in breathless succession. It is true 
that in those days the Railways ivere worked at a net 
annual loss to the State, and that in that respect the 
position has now undergone a change. Still 1 3 J crores is 
a very large amount to spend in any one year on Railways, 
and yet the Hon’ble Member has thought it necessary to 
be apologetic in making the announcement ! ^ My Lord, I 
have no objection to the Government using its borrowing 
powers as freely as possible to push on Railways, which 
now rest on a sound commercial basis. But it seems to 
me most unfair that the loans thus raised should be 
supplemented by the proceeds of taxation. Moreover, 
judging from certain observations made by the Hon’ble 
Member last year, I believe that another resource, and 
that a large one, will probably be soon made available for 
Railway construction, and that will be a strong additional 
ground for devoting surpluses in future years to the 
improvement of sanitation.* 

This resource is the profit now annually realised by tha 
State from the coinage of rupees. For the current year it 
has amounted to the large sum of 4 millions sterling or 6 
crores of rupees. Last year it was nearly as large, being 
3| millions sterling or 6J crores. Hitherto these profits 
have been allowed to accumulate at compound interest, 
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and this Fund, which will in future be ’known by the 
name of Gold Standard Fund, stands at present at over 16 
millions sterling. I think, my Lord, the public has a right 
to ask that the Government should now state definitely 
what limit they propose to assign to this fund, and 
how the profits from coinage will be dealt with when that 
limit is reached. This is necessary in view of the fact 
that the statements hitherto made on this subject by those 
in authority have been more or less vague, and, in some 
respects, even conflictirjg. Sometimes the purpose of the 
fund has been stated to be merely the ensuring of the 
stability of exchange, and sometimes the much more 
ambitious purpose of preparing for a gold currency has 
been avowed. When the fund was first constituted in 
1900, it was in accordance with a recommendation of the 
Fowler Committee of 1898 — a recommendation which had 
been made with a view to the maintenance of a stable 
exchange. In 1901-02 Sir Edward Law, in speaking of 
the Reserve, leaned to the view that it would serve as “ a 
guarantee for the conversion into gold, if required, of the 
Rupee token coinage.” Lord Curzon, however, merely 
described it as a means of maintaining the exchange value 
of the rupee at Is. Ad, In 1902-03 Sir Edward Law again 
referred to this Fund, and this time he also stated its 
purpose to be the maintaining of a stable exchange. In 
1904 Lord Curzon reaffirmed the same view. In 1905 the 
Hon’ble Mr. Baker also gave this view prominence in his 
statement. Last year, however, the Hon’ble Member 
pushed the other and more ambitious view to the front 
and spoke of the time when the rupees would have to be 
converted into sovereigns. Again, as regards the amount 
that is required for ensuring stability of exchange, differ- 
ent statements have been made by different authorities. 
Lord Curzon said that 10 millions sterling would suffice 
for the purpose. Sir Edward Law put the limit at 20 
millions. The Hon’ble Mr. Baker has put it still higher. 
In 1905 the Hon’ble Member said ; — 

I should like to see it (the fund) raised co such a figure as would 
enable us, in the event of extreme and continued emergency, to 
reduce the Secretary of State’s drawings by one-half for three years 
m succession, to something between 20 to 30 millions sterling. 
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Now, my Lord, all this is somewhat confusing, and the 
Hon’ble Member \yill recognise the necessity of making a 
full and definite statement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment both as regards the purpose which the Fund is to 
serve and the limit up to which it is to grow. This is the 
more necessary because the Fund was created under mere 
executive sanction without having recourse to the authority 
of the Legislature, and also because the annual profits 
from coinage are now far larger than had been anticipated, 
I think the Government ought to adhere to the idea of 
the fund merely serving as a guarantee for the mainten- 
ance of a stable exchange. In that case, even the high 
limit contemplated by the Hon’ble Member would soon be 
reached and the profits from coinage — a matter now of 
five or six crores a year— would be available before Idhg 
to be employed more usefully than at present. On the other 
hand, if the more ambitious purpose avowed by the 
Hon’ble Member last year is to determine the policy of the 
Government, no limit can be foreseen to the accumulation 
of the Fund. Such a course, in my humble opinion, would 
not be justified, and I would venture to urge the following 
objections against it : — 

(a) That a gold currency for India has never been 

authoritatively proposed as a definite object 
to be attained. A stable exchange at a 
reasonable rate is all that successive authorities 
have sought to ensure. 

(b) That it is wrong to pile up a huge gold re- 

serve in pursuit of an object never proposed, 
or defined, or even regarded as attainable 
within a measurable distance of time. 

(c) That it is looking too far ahead into the future 

to anticipate the introduction of a gold cur- 
rency into India. 

{d) The present margin between the value of bul- 
lion and the token value of the coin will not 
suffice to ensure Ilje conversion of rupe^ into 
gold, for the moment demonetization is 
proposed, silver will be depreciated still further. 
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(<) Even on the Honb’le Member’s assumption 
the Reserve can suffice only for the conversion 
of rupees coined since 1900. The slock of 
rupee coin of previous years — estimated at 
about 130 crores by Mr. Harrison, the 
Expert — will not be covered by it. 

I trust the Hon’ble Member will set all doubts in the 
public mind at rest by making a definite announcement of 
the intentions of the Government in the matter, if not in 
the course of this debate, at any rate in the Financial 
Statement of next year. 

My Lord, besides the reduction of the salt-tax, there 
are four other interesting and gratifying features in this 
year’s budget. They are the new arrangement for 
meeting Provincial Famine expenditure, the ^Irospect of 
an abolition of the Opium traffic, the reduction by half a 
million sterling .of the special annual grant for Army 
Reorganization and the announcement made on the 
subject of PTee Primary Education. Of these the first 
does not require more than a passing reference. I think 
the scheme outlined by the ITon’ble Member is an 
equitable one and ought to work well in practice. I only 
hope that the commendable liberality with which the Im- 
perial Government has treated Provincial Governments in 
this matter will be extended by the latter in their turn to 
Local Bodies, and that these bodies, whose resources, even 
in prosperous years, are meagre and inelastic, will now be 
relieved of all responsibility for famine relief altogether. 
This responsibility was thrust on them when the Govern- 
ment of India itself had to struggle, owing to falling Ex- 
change and other difficulties, with a state of chronic defi- 
cits. Now, however, that the very tradition of a deficit 
has been forgotten, no time should be lost in definitely 
freeing Local Bodies from a burden 'which should never 
have been imposed on them. 

My Lord, I have read with sincere pleasure the im- 
portant statement which the Hon’blo Member has made on 
the subject of the Opium revenue, coupled as it is with a 
reduction in the area under cultivation for the ensuing 
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year. I confess I have always felt a sense of deep 
humiliation at the thought of this revenue, derived as it is 
practically from the degradation €ind moral ruin of the 
people of China. And I rejoice that there are indications 
of a time coming when this stain will no longer rest on us. 
I have no wish to go to-day into the historical part of this 
melancholy business. The Secretary of State admitted 
freely in his speech last year on this subject that there 
were few things which Englishmen had reason to regard 
with less pride than this. The only practical question now 
is, how to put an end to this morally indefensible traffic 
with the least derangement in our finances ? It has been 
suggested in some quarters that the British Exchequer 
should make a grant to India to compensate her for the 
loss of revenue which would be entailed by the extinction 
of this traffic. Now, apart from the fact that there is 
not the slightest chance of England making such a grant, 
I think the proposal is in itself an unfair one and ought 
to be strongly deprecated. No doubt there are important 
questions like the Army expenditure, in regard to which 
India has to bear serious financial injustice at the hands 
of England. Then the cost of the civil administration 
ought to be substantially reduced by a large substitution 
of the Indian for the European agency in the public 
service. And it only justice were done to us in these 
matters, we could let the whole Opium revenue go 
at once and yet not feel the loss. But these questions 
have to be fought on their own merits and they must not 
be mixed up with this Opium question. So far as the 
Opium revenue is concerned, whatever may be the 
measure of England’s responsibility in forcing the drug 
on China, the financial gain from the traffic has been 
derived by India alone, and we must, therefore, be pre- 
pared to give up this unholy gain without any com- 
pensation from anybody — for that would be only another 
name for charity — when in the interests of humanity this 
wretched traffic has got to be abolished. Of course we 
have a right to urge, and weshould urge, that we must be 
allowed to spread our loss over a certain number of years 
— say ten years — so that our finances should not be 
suddenly disorganised. That would be a fair position to 
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take up, and we should have there the support of all right- 
minded people. But the traffic itself must go, and we 
must cheerfully co-operate in any reasonable scheme for ita 
final extinction. 

My Lord, I am glad to see that the special grant of 
over two millions a year for the Army Reorganisation 
scheme has been reduced this year by half a million 
sterling. Considering that the money comes out of the 
iron grip of His Excellency the Commandor-in-Chief, I 
think we have reason to feel thankful even for this small 
reduction. Of course since the total initial outlay on the 
scheme is a fixed sum, this reduced grant only means that 
the execution will be spread over a longer period than the 
five years originally contemplated. Still it sets free for 
purposes of internal improvement a sum of half a million 
sterling a year out of current revenues. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Baker describes the circumstances which have led to 
this reduction in the following words ; — 

The present political situation and the reduced receipts we 
anticipate from Opium have led us to reduce the normal grant to 
£1,666,700 during the coming year. 

I am glad to see the reference to the ‘ present political 
situation ’ by which the Hon’ble Member no doubt means 
the improved aspect of affairs on the North-West Frontier. 
This is partially endorsing the view of thos(3 who have 
objected to the carrying out of His Excellency’s scheme 
on the ground that it added largely to the burdens of the 
people at a time when, in view of the improvement that 
had taken place in the position of things, they were 
entitled to substantial relief. My other objection to the 
scheme was on account of its throwing on current revenues 
a heavy extraordinary charge which should have been 
met out of borrowings. The surpluses of the last nine 
years were more than sufficient to meet this non-recurring 
charge twice over, and as they had been for the most part 
employed in a way which eventually recited in a reduc- 
tion of our debt, it was only an act of bare justice to 
fhe tax-payers that this heavy non-recurring charge, 
instead of being spread over a number of years and thrown 
On current revenues, should have been met out of loan funds. 
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However, t see in the papers that Mr. Morley has finally 
accepted the scheme. That being so, I fear no useful 
purpose is likely to be served by my continuing the contro- 
versy in this Council. I only trust that the view which, I 
understand, is held by the Govcirnment that the scheme 
will in the end make for economy will be found to be 
justified, when the time for judging of its correctness 
arrives. Meanwhile as there is still much vagueness in the 
public mind about the nature and scope of the scheme, may 
I respectfully suggest to His Excellency that it will help 
to clear away unnecessary misapprehensions, if he will see 
his way to make an authoritative statement on the subject 
— as far, of course, as a public statement can be made in a 
matter of this kind ? 

My Lord, the military problem in India may be look- 
ed at from four points of view. There is first of all the 
standpoint of the military expert — the soldier — whose 
principal idea is to raise the efficiency of the Army to 
as high a state of perfection as possible, and who warns to 
take for this purpose all the money he can get. Then 
there is the standpoint of the average Englishman, who 
wants to feel safe about India and who is compaiatively 
indifferent as to w’hat burdens are imposed on the people 
of this country in order that he may feel so safe. That is 
the way the ordinary member of Parliament looks at this 
question. Thirdly, there is the standpoint of the Indians 
themselves — ^those who have to bear the burden, but have 
hardly any share in the privileges of the present arrange- 
ment. Lastly, there is a standpoint which in a way 
comprehends or should comprehend all these three, though 
not necessarily in the same degree, and that is the stand- 
point of the Government of India. Now, my Lord, when 
we, the Indian Members of this Council, speak at this 
table on this question, we necessarily approach it from the 
Indian point of view. It is to express that view that we 
are here, and thcJugh we know that our voice is weak and 
that what we say is not likely for a long time yet to in- 
fluence the practical decisions of the Government, that does 
not absolve us from what is after all our duty to ourselves 
in the matter. We should be guilty of presumption if we 
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extended our remarks to technical details relating to the 
Army, on which we are not qualified to express an opinion.. 
But there are certain broad questions of policy— also ques- 
tions connected with the progress of humanity — which aJl^ 
men of average intelligence may claim to understand and 
discuss. My Lord, I do not believe that any serious war 
cloud is likely to appear on our horizon in the near future.. 
I am fortified in this opinion by the high authority of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Haldane. The triumph of Japan 
in the late war and the gradual waking up of China 
and even of Persia — these, if not the overthrow and 
exhaustion of Russia, are bound to discourage European 
aggression in Asia for many years to come. Moreover^ 
wars between the griiat Powers of Europe — and the only 
war that can touch us is one between England and Russia 
—are daily growing less and less likely. A comparison 
of the history of Europe in the 19th century with that 
in the 18th will show in what direction things have been 
moving. And the 20th century is bound to be even better 
than the 19th. The people in Europe are no longer mere 
pawns on the chess-board of Kings and Ministers. And 
they are realising more and more what horrors a war 
means to them. 1 think, therefore, that India may well, 
ask to be relieved now of a part of her present Army ex- 
penditure. Further, the injustice of the present arrange- 
ment, whereby a disproportionate share of the cost of 
military defence of the whole Empire is thrown on her,, 
must be remedied. Then the status of the Indian officers 
in the Army, which at present is admittedly most unsatis- 
factory, must be improved, and higher careers thrown open 
to them. Lastly, the wrong inflicted on all classes of the 
Indian community indiscriminately by keeping them com- 
pulsorily disarmed — thereby slowly crushing all manhood 
Out of a whole race — must be cautiously but steadily set 
right. My Lord, 1 have spoken time*atter time on these 
subjects in this Council, and last year His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, with perhaps a touch of impatience, 
observed that he had heard my arguments and assertions 
every year for three years. But, my Lord, is it my fault 
that these things have to be pressed again and again on 
the attention of the Government? If His Excellency 
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would like to hear less of the complaints, the remedy lies 
to a certain extent in his own hands. A way must be 
found out of the present situation, which is no doubt 
difficult and delicate, but which must not be allowed to 
continue as it is, simply because it is difficult and delicate. 
Otherwise His Excellency may raise the Army to the 
highest pitch of efficiency, and yet he will have left the 
larger military problem in India as unsolved as ever. 

I now come to what is in some respects the most 
gratifying feature of the present budget — I mean the 
statement which the Hon*ble Member makes on the subject 
of Free P ri mary E ducation. The statement is brief, but it 
say^'enouglT to indicafe clearly the resolute purpose that 
lies behind it. My Lord, the whole country has reason*to 
feel grateful to your Lordship’s Government for taking up 
this question in this earnest spirit. The circular letter of 
November last and this paragraph in the Financial State- 
ment, taken together, leave no doubt in my mind that 
before the budget for next year is presented, primary 
education will have been made free throughout India ; for 
I cannot imagine any Local Government standing in the 
way of the adoption of this measure, since the Govern- 
ment of India is going to find all the money required for 
it. I am sure we owe much in this matter to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Baker’s active support of the cause. I cannot help 
recalling that last year when this question was raised in 
this Council, my Hon’ble friend expressed his sympathy 
with the proposal in most cordial terms. 

I have, he said, the keenest sympathy with every one of the 
objects on which the Hon'ble Member desires to see public 
money expended. In particular, 1 am greatly interested in his 
proposal for making primary education free with the intention of 
ultimately making it compulsory. I hope and believe that some great 
scheme of this nature will eventually be carried into execution. 

This was in marked contrast to the reception which 
the appeal met with at the hands of another member of 
Government, who, by what must now be described as an 
irony of fate, then presided over our Education Depart- 
ment and who was therefore the responsible spokesman 
on behalf of the Government on the subject. Sir Arundel 
expressed himself in the matter thus 
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1 understand the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale to advocate universal free 
primary education throughout India. That would be a large order. 

And the utmost that }ie could bring himself to 
promise was that the aspiration for free primary education 
would be “ kept in view as the distant peak to be one day 
attained while the work of the present must be slow 
progress along the plain.** What was, however, ‘ a large 
order’ in March became a very reasonable order in 
November, so reasonable indeed that the circular letter 
addressed to Local Governments on the subject showed 
unequivocally that the Government of India had already 
made up its mind to adopt the measure. The incident 
serves only to emphasise the necessity of entrusting the 
Educational portfolio to such members as feel some 
enthusiasm for the subject. My Lord, now that the 
Government has advanced as far as free primary education, 
1 earnestly trust that no long interval will be allowed to 
elapse before the next step is taken, viz., that of making 
a beginning in the direction of compulsory education. If 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has found it practic- 
able to make primary education compulsory in his State, I 
cannot understand why the British Government should 
not be able to overcome the difficulties that lie in its path. 
The best plan, as I urged last year, would be to confer 
powers, in the first instance, on Municipal Corporations, 
in cities with a population of, say, a hundred thousand 
and over, to introduce compulsion for boys within their 
areas, the Government of India finding the funds required. 
The area of compulsion may then gradually be extended, 
till at last in twenty years or so, primary education should 
be compulsory in the country for both boys and girls. My 
Lord, we are already so far behind other civilised nations 
in this matter that no further time should be lost in 
making such a beginning. As an eminent German 
Professor points out, no real economiq or social develop- 
ment of a people is possible without the education of the 
masses. Such education is “ the foundation and necessary 
antecedent of increased economic activity in all branches 
of national production, in agriculture, small industries, 
manufactures and commerce ; ” it leads to a more equal 
distribution of the proceeds of labour; and it ensures a 
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higher level of intelligence and a larger capacity for 
achieving social .advance among the people. It is 
impossible to over-estimate th^^ importance of this question 
in the present state of India. 

My Lord, I have so far dealt with various questions 
arising out of the Financial Statement which the Hon’ble 
Member' has laid before the Council. The question, how- 
ever, that, in my humble opinion, transcends all others in 
importance at this moment is how to associate the people 
of this country w^h the acTfhtfit^ttatibh ' "own 

a ftti f s; g q^ M 'feeiV^rowing estrangement may be prevent- 
ed, and, while their self-respect is satisfied on one side, 
the bond between them and the Empire may be strength- 
ened on the other. The Englishman who imagines that 
India can be governed much longer on the same lines as in 
the past, and the Indian who thinks that he must seek a 
destiny for his country outside this Empire, of which now, 
for better or worse, we are a part — both alike show an 
inadequate appreciation of the realities of the present 
situation. The main difficulty in regard to this associa- 
tion arises from the fact that the Government of this 
country is really in the hands of the Civil Service, which 
is practically a caste, with all the exclusiveness and love of 
monopoly that characterise castes. My Lord, 1 am speak- 
ing in the presence of so many distinguished members of 
that service, and I respectfully trust I shall not be con- 
sidered guilty of rudeness in making these observations. 
These men, who give on the whole a high average of work, 
and who moreover feel conscious that they are doing their 
best, are naturally satisfied with their position, and they 
expect us to be satisfied with ours. And as they happen 
to be practically the sole advisers of both the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, no reform which they do not ap- 
prove has, as a rule, any chance of being adopted. Of 
course there are exceptions, but I am speaking now of the 
Service as a class. In a general way they seem to recog- 
nise that some advance is now necessary, but when you 
come to a discussion of different measures of reform, 
a majority, though not necessarily composed each 
time of the same individuals, is to be found arrayed 
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against every reform that may be proposed. Thus, if it is 
urged that judicial and executive functions should now be 
separated, you will be told that that will not do as that 
will weaken the executive power. If you say that the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State should have among 
their official advisers one or two Indian gentlemen, the 
suggestion is resisted on the ground that the confidential 
character of the deliberations in the two Councils will no 
longer be assured. If you propose that the Legislative 
Councils should be expanded and improved and they should 
be entrusted with some degree of power to exercise a check 
over the financial and general administration of the coun- 
try, the objection is raised that such a reform will strike 
at the root of the very constitution of the Government, 
which, as the Secretary of State said last year, must con- 
tinue for as long as one can see autocratic and personal. 
If the reform suggested is that Municipal and Local 
Boards should now be made purely non-official bodies, 
freed from all immediate official control, the answer will be 
that Local Self-Government touches intimately the inter- 
ests of the mass of the people, and you cannot allow its 
efficiency to be lowenid. And thus we move round and 
round the fortress of official conservatism and bureau- 
cratic reluctance to part with power without being able to 
effect a breach at any point. My Lord, this kind of thing 
has now gone on for many years, with the result that the 
attitude of the public mind towards the Government — 
‘opinion,’ as Burke calls it, is of greater importance than 
laws or executive power in maintaining order — has under- 
gone a steady and, of late years, even a rapid change, 
bince last year, the impression has prevailed that the 
Government has at last decided to move forward and that 
important concessions are contemplated. I earnestly trust 
that this impression is well-founded. I trust also that the 
proposed reforms, when announced, Will be found to be 
substantial and conceived in a generous spirit. My Lord, 
’t is of importance that there should be no unnecessary 
delay in this matter. The public mind is in a state of 
great tension, and unless the concessions are promptly 
announced and steps taken to give immediate effect to 
ffiem, they will, I fear, lose half their efficacy and all their 
10 
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grace. The situation is an anxious — almost critical one, 
and unless the highest statesmanship inspires the counsels 
of the Government, difficulties threaten to arise of which 
no man can foresee the end. 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
on Friday, the 27th March, His Excellency Lord Minto 
presiding^ the Hon'hle Mr, G. K. Gokhale made the following 
speech on the Financial Statement for 1908-09 presents 
by the Hon, Mr. E, N, Baker : — ] 

My Lord, — I confess it was with a sense akin to 
relief that I read the opening paragraphs of the statement 
which the Hon’ble Member has laid before the Council 
this year. Direct expenditure on famine relief is fair 
test of the extent and intensity of a famine. And, judged 
by this test, the calamity that has overtaken the country 
again this year, though undoubtedly very great, is still 
not so appalling as the famines of 1877 or 1897 or 1900. 
The famine of 1877 cost the State for purposes of direct 
relief a si^pi of 7| crores of rupees; that of 1897 also 
cost nearly 7J crores; while in 1900 the amount 
expended exceeded 9^ crores. Compared with these 
figures, one feels thankful that this year’s famine will 
not require more than two crores for direct relief. Of 
course, this is on the assumption that the next rainfall 
will be normal, and for the present one can only hope 
that it will be normal. Meanwhile, it is a pleasure to 
acknowledge the manner in which the Government is 
endeavouring to meet the distress everywhere. By far 
the largest area affected is in the United Provinces, and 
these Provinces are fortunate in their present ruler. I am 
sure Sir John Hewett’s famine administration will be 
remembered as gratefully as that of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell in the same Provinces .in 1897, and of Sfr 
Andrew Fraser in the Central Provinces in 1900. 

I am not sure that the Hon’ble Member is quite 
correct when he says that the financial position of this 
year is stronger than that in 1900-1901. It is true that 
Mr. Clinton Dawkins had budgeted in 1900-19O1 for only 
^ small surplus of £ 160,000, while the Hon’ble Member 
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estimates the surplus for the coming year at i'571,500. 
But, in the first place, Mr. Clinton Dawkins has closed the 
year 1899-1900 with a surplus of over 4 crores of rupees, 
after finding over three crores for famine relief in that 
year, whereas the Hon’ble Member who has been called 
upon to find during the current year not more than 77 
lakhs for famine relief, closes the year with a surplus of 
hikhs only. Even this surplus of 35 lakhs is more appar- 
ent than real. It is a surplus in the accounts of the 
Government of India. But as the Provincial Governments 
have during the year depleted their balances by about 

crores, the net result of the year’s revenue and 
expenditure transactions for the country as a whole is 
a deficit of about 116 lakhs and not a surplus 
of 36 lakhs. Again, though Mr. Clinton Dawkins had 
estimated the surplus for 1900-01 at about 24 lakhs, the 
actual surplus realised at the end of the year turned out 
to be over 2^ crores, or ten times the modest figure 
budgeted for, and this after spending over 64 crores on 
famine relief. On the other hand, the Hon’ble Member 
piovides only 130 lakhs for famine relief during the 
coming year and he budgets for a surplus of 86 lakhs, 
against which we have a further depletion of cash balances 
by Provincial Governments to the extent of 79 lakhs. 
This does not show that the financial position to-day is 
stronger than it was eight years ago. Of course, the level 
of taxation has been lowered since 1900, but that does not 
alter the real character of the comparison. 

There is one observation of the Hon’ble Member on 
the subject of this year’s famine to which I deem it 
necessary to take strong exception. The Hon’ble Member 
points out that the number of those who are in receipt of 
^t^te relief this year is smaller than on the last two 
occasions, and he regards it as a reasonable conclusion that 
this is partly due ‘ to the greater resisting powers of the 
people.’ Now, my Lord, I think the facts which the 
Hon’ble Member himself mentions in his statement— 
viz., that the failure of crops has been jess extensive and 
less complete this time than in 1897 or 1900, and that 
takavi advances have been made far more liberally and far 
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more promptly than before — are in themselves quite suffi- 
cient to explain the difference in the number of applicants 
for State relief. Considering the extent of the area 
affected, the depth of the distress caused, and other cir- 
cumstances of this year’s famine, I venture to think that 
one and a half millions is not at all a small number to be 
in receipt of State relief at this time of the year. I can 
assure the Hon’ble Member that no one will be better 
pleased than myself if the Government of India will order 
a regular and careful enquiry into the condition of a few 
typical villages so as to ascertain whether ‘ the resisting 
powers of the people * are increasing or diminishing. The 
"Famine Union in London has been demanding such an 
enquiry for a number of years and not a few distinguished 
names in England have associated themselves with this 
demand. But the Government of India, for reasons best 
known to itself, shrinks from such an investigation. That 
being so, I think the Hon’ble Member is not entitled to 
deduce such a conclusion from such slender promises in 
so important a matter. The Famine Commission of 1898 
tried, in the course of their enquiries, to collect some 
evidence on this subject. And their conclusion, which, I 
think, still holds good, is worth quoting. After referring 
to certain classes whose condition, in the opinion of the 
Commission, had probably improved, they observe : — 


Beyond these classes, there always has existed, and there still 
floes exist, a low section of the community living a hand-to-mouth 
existence, with a low standard of comfort and abnormally sensitive 
to the effects of inferior harvests and calamities of season. This 
section is very largo and includes the great class of day-labourers 
and the least skilled of the artisans. So far as we have been able 
to form a general opinion upon a difl&cult question from the evid- 
ence we have heard and the statistics placed before us, the wages 
of these people have not risen in the last twenty years in due pro- 
portion to the rise in prices of their necessaries of life. The 
experience of the recent famine fails to suggest that this section of 
the community has shown any larger command of resources or any 
increased power of resistance. Far from contracting, it seems to 
DO gradually widening, particularly in the more congested districts. 
Its sensitiveness or liability to succumb instead of diminishing is 
possibly becoming more accentuated, as larger and more powerful 
torces supervene and make their effects felt where formerly the 
result was determined by purely local conditions. 
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As regards small cultivators who, after this class, 
sufifer most from famine, I do not believe they have as yet 
had time to recover from the terrible effects of recent 
famines. It should be remembered that the losses of the 
peasantry during the last two famines in crops and cattle 
have been estimated at 300 crores of rupees. In Bombay, 
during the last 12 years, only two years have been free 
from any expenditure on direct famine relief. The Central 
Provinces have fared almost as badly. In the United 
Provinces the present famine comes after only a year’s 
respite to the people, as the year before last was also a 
year of famine. In Bengal, too, the seasons latterly have 
not been very favourable. Then over the greater part of 
the area affected by recent famines, the ravages of plague 
have been added and these ravages have meant not only 
a frightful loss of life, with vast mental anxiety and 
suffering, but also heavy losses of resources to the poorer 
classes, whose daily life, wherever the plague rages, is dis- 
organised from 4 to 6 months every year. It is true that 
certain sections of the community — those engaged in tex- 
tile industries, for instance — have recently had a brief 
spell of prosperity and the newly awakened enthusiasm for 
industrial development in the country has also had a bene- 
ficial effect. But this, I fear, has not made any difference 
to the bulk of those who go down the precipice at the first 
touch of famine — barring probably weavers, mill-hands 
and other workers in factories, and certain classes of small 
artisans. 

My Lord, the high prices which have been ruling in 
the country for some time past, independently of the pre- 
sent famine, and which have caused acute and widespread 
suffering, have naturally attracted general attention, and I 
was glad to hear the Hon’ble Mr, Miller state the other 
day in reply to a question by my friend Mr. Chitnavis, 
that the Government was considering the advisability of 
referring the whole question to a Committee for inquiry. 
I earnestly trust that a strong Committee will be appoint- 
ed and that as early as may be practicable ; for apart from 
the distress which high prices must cause to those 
whose incomes do not rise with the rise in prices, the 
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situation suggests certain disquieting considerations, which 
require a close and careful examination. It seems to me, 
my Lord, that the phenomenally heavy coinage of new 
rupees during the last few years by the Government has 
something to do with this general rise in prices. Really 
speaking, the artificial appreciation of the rupee by the 
currency legislation of the Government should have 
brought about, after things had time to adjust themselves 
on the new basis, a general fall in prices in this country. 
In the first few years after the closing of the mints to the 
free coinage of silver, this tendency was counteracted by a 
succession of famines and scarcities, and probably in a 
smaller measure by hoarded rupees having come into 
circulation. Latterly the general rise, which has taken 
place in the gold prices of commodities all over the world, 
has no doubt helped to raise prices in India. But this 
can account for only a part of the rise that has taken place 
in this country, and we must look for other causes to 
explain fully the extraordinary phenomenon we have been 
witnessing for some time past. I think some light is 
thrown on the problem by an examination of our coinage 
statistics. The following figures give the annual average 
of rupees coined, minus old rupees recoined by the Govern- 
ment of India, for each decade from 1834 to 1893, when 
the mints were closed to the free coinage of silver, and for 
the years following the passing of the Act of 1899, when 
coinage operations on a large scale were again resumed. 
The period from 1894 to 1899 is omitted because, during 
the first three years of that period, no new rupees were 
coined at all, and during the next three a very small 
number — only about two crores in all — was coined. 


Period (annual average for). 

Crores, 

1835-44 


... 2*2 

1845-54 


... 2-4 

1855^64 


8*2 

1865-74 


... 48 

1876^84 


... 6 

1886-93 


... 8’3 

1900-1904 ... 


8*3 

1905-1907 ... 


... 20*7 


I have not been able to obtain the figures of rupees 
recoined during the last period, i.^., from 1905 to 1907. 
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I do not think, however, that these figures have been large 
and the deduction ^ to be made on their account from the 
average will not, I believe, be substantial. 

Prior to 1893, the melting back of rupees into silver 
by those who needed silver prevailed on a large scale in 
the country, and it has been estimated that about 3 crores 
of rupees must have been so melted annually. Since the 
currency legislation of 1893 this melting has had to cease, 
owing to the great difference between the token value and 
the intrinsic value of the rupee. The stock of rupees in 
existence in India before 1898 was estimated by Mr. Harri- 
son, the Expert, at 130 crores. During the last ten years, 
the Government has made a net addition to this stock of 
over 100 crores. It seems to me that such a sudden 
inflation of the country’s currency is bound to result in a 
general rise of prices. It may be said that, in view of the 
great expansion of trade during the last few years and ot 
the increased industrial activity of the country, such 
augmentation of the currency was necessary, A reference 
to trade returns, however, does not support this view. 
During the 20 years preceding the closing of the mints, our 
exports of merchandise advanced from 54 crores to 106 
crores, i.e.y doubled themselves, and yet the average 
annual coinage only advanced, as shewn above, from 
6 crores to 8’3 crores during that time. Again, from 1894 
to 1905, the exports rose from 108 crores to 167 crores, 
but the annual average coinage for the five years ending 
1904 was just the same as that for the eight years ending 
1893, viz., 8*3 crores. It is, therefore, difficult to see why 
the average should have suddenly gone up from 8*3 crores 
to 20-7 crores during the last three years. What is 
probably happening is this. The rupees issued by the 
Government in response to the demands of trade go into 
the interior and spread themselves among those from 
whom purchases are made. But, owing to various 
circumstances, they do not flow back quickly to centres of 
trade or to banks, and thus new rupees have to be obtamed 
for transactions for which old rupees might have sufficed. 
Meanwhile, the melting back of rupees into silver having 
ceased, every issue becomes a net addition to the volume 
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of the currency. If this analysis of the situation is correct, 
it suggests a grave prol?lem, for it means that prices will 
tend to rise still further. One effect of these high prices, 
due to a heavy augmentation of the currency, will be to 
discourage exports and to encourage imports. Another 
effect will be that whatever gold there is in general 
circulation in the country — I understand that it is about 
12 millions — will be drained from the country. A third 
effect will be that the cost of production will rise owing to 
a rise in the cost of living and this will place indigenous 
industries at a disadvantage in their competition with 
foreign products. Whether the foundations of the currency 
system will be involved in the general disturbance that 
will thus be caused, it is difficult to say. But it is not 
improbable that an economic crisis, causing great suffering 
to large numbers of people, may arise, necessitating urgent 
remedial action at the hands of the State. 

The Hon’ble Member gives an interesting table 
in his statement to compare the incidence of the salt duty 
in this country with what it is in some European 
countries. Now, in this matter of the salt tax, the people 
of this country will always lemember with feelings 
of gratitude the Hon’ble Member’s tenure of office 
as Finance Minister, for he has given us two successive 
reductions of the salt tax, which is more than any of his 
predecessors ever did. But though his hand has given 
us the relief, his head, if he will permit me to say so, 
seems still to be under the influence of orthodox official 
ideas ; and in the table compiled by him, I detect a linger- 
ing feeling of regret that the Government should have 
sacrificed so much revenue to lower a duty which, after all, 
did not press heavily on the people ! Now, in the first 
place, it is necessary to remember that our complaint 
about the burdensome nature of the salt tax was with 
reference to the old level of the duty and not its present 
level. Secondly, before the Hon’ble Member’s comparison 
can pass muster, it is necessary that he should give us 
separately the rates of the excise duty and the import duty 
on salt in those countries which he mentions ; for when a 
country has strongly protectionist fiscal system, heavy 
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import duties may exist side by side with light excise 
duties. And, thiridly, to gauge correctly the comparative 
pressure of a tax in different countries, we must take into 
account not merely the amount of the tax paid per head 
in each country, but also the ratio of that amount to the 
average income per head. So judged, the salt tax will be 
found even to-day to press more heavily on the people of 
India than any other people, except those of Italy, as the 
following table will show. In this table I have taken the 
figures of average income per head for the five European 
countries mentioned by the Honb'le Member from Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics. For India I have taken Lord 
Curzon’s figure, though it is clearly an over-estimate : — 


Country. 

Annual income 
per head. 

Salt duty per head in terms 
of a day’s income. 

France 

t 

25-7 

i 

^ day’s income. 

Germany 

18-7 

1 day’s „ 

4 day’s „ 

Italy 

12 

Austria 

16-3 

l|fday’s ,, 

Netherlands ... 

26 

iday’s „ 

2 day’s „ 

India 

2 


Since the Hon’ble Member is in a mood to appreciate 
comparisons between India and European countries, I 
venture to present to him another table, and I respectfully 
trust that he will find it not only interesting, but also 
instructive ! It is a table giving the State expenditure on 
education in the five countries selected by the Hon’ble 
Member for comparison and in India. 


Country. 

France 



State expenditure 
on education 
per head. 

5 . L 

... 5 4 

Germany 



... 4 0 

Italy 



... 1 8 

Austria 



... 2 4 

Netherlands ... 



... 4 8 

India 



... 0 li 
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My Lord, I am glad that the accounts of the Local 
Boards have at last been separated from those of the 
Government in the Financial Statement. I wish the 
Hon’ble Member had, at the same time, carried further his 
reform of last year of dealing with Rsiilway and Irrigation 
figures. He admits the anomaly of treating the two sets 
of figures differently. He admits also that it would be 
desirable to deduct the amount of interest from these 
figures from both revenue and expenditure sides. But he 
fights shy of large minus entry which would result from 
the adoption of this course, though there are minus entries 
in several other places in the Financial Statement. Well, 
I can only hope that some future Financial Member will 
take a different view of the matter. Strictly speaking, it 
is not only Railways and Irrigation, but also Post, Tele- 
graphs and Mint, that is, all our commercial and quasi- 
commercial services that must be taken net, if an errone- 
ous^ idea of our real revenue and expenditure is to be 
avoided. Also Assignments, Compensations, Refunds and 
Drawbacks must be deducted from the revenue of the 
major heads, and advances to cultivators and cost of 
manufactures in connection with opium must be deducted 
from the so-called Opium revenue. And on the expendi- 
ture side the Interest on Ordinary Debt must be taken 
net. I venture to think that if our accounts are presented 
m this mariner, they will convry a far more correct idea of 
our real revenue and expenditure than is done at present. 
Thus re-arranged, the figures of the Budget for the com- 
ing year will appear as follows : — 

Revenue — (in millions sterling) 

Major heads ... ... ... ... ... 45*98 

Commercial and ^wasi-commercial services ... 3*29 

Departmental I Receipts (Civil, Miscellaneous, Public 
Works other than Railways and Irrigation, and 
Military) ... ... ... ... ... 2*92 


Total 


52*19 
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Expmditur6-—{m millions sterling). 

6*04 
•72 
U04 
4*62 
1-63 
4*4‘) 
20*75 

52*15 

Ddduit portion of Provincial expenditure 
defrayed from Provincial balances ... — *53 

^ Total ... 51*62 

Surplus ... ... ... ... ... *67 

Of course, I recognise the difficulty of making radical 
alterations in old and long-established forms, but I 
would earnestly urge the Hon’ble Member to see if he 
cannot add another table to the Financial Statement 
on the lines suggested above. It will certainly serve 
a useful purpose, for it will enable everyone, who turns to 
it, to see that our real revenue is only 62 millions sterling 
and not 78 millions ! 

My Lord, 1 welcome with sincere satisfaction the 
grant of 30 lakhs of rupees which the Hon’ble Member 
places at the disposal of the Local Governments during the 
coming year for assisting Municipal Bodies in undertaking 
works of sanitary improvement. The Hon’ble Member 
promises to make the grant an annual one and considering 
the great importance ot the principle which underlies it, I 
am sure the country will warmly appreciate the fact that a 
beginning in this direction has been made, in a year when 
the difficulties caused by famine might easily have dissuad- 
ed the Hon’ble Member from undertaking a new expendi- 
ture. Thirty lakhs a year is no doubt a small sum, com- 
pared with the vastness of the object to which it is to be 
applied, but now that the principle has been recognised 
and a beginning made, I am not without hope that the 
amount may be increased when the present famine condi- 
tions pass away and normal times return. Even as it 
stands, the grant marks a substantial improvement on the 
existing situation, as may be seen from the following 


Charges for collection of revenue 
Interest 

Salaries and expenses of Civil Departments 
Miscellaneous Civil Charges ... ' 
Famine Relief and Insurance 
Other Public Works ... ...I 

Military Charges 
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figures which I have been able to obtain through the 
courtesy of the Hon*ble Sir Harvey Adamson. These 
figures show the amounts contributed by the several Gov- 
ernments out of Provincial revenues as grants-in-aid to 
Municipalities towards capital outlay on drainage and 
water- works during the last five years, i.e., from 1902' 
im to 1906-1907 


Province. 

Madras 


Bombay 
Bengal 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Central Provinces 
North-West Frontier Province 


Total amount in 
rupees in five 
years. 

... 6,47,000 (exclusive of S 
lakhs given ta 
the city of 
Madras.) 
nil 

1,05,400 
5,68,236 

2,35,000 
1,58, COf) 

14.000 

41.000 

ml. 


Total for all the Provinces in five 


17,68,635 


This gives us an annual average of lakhs a year 
for the whole country, and contrasted with it the Hon’ble 
Member’s dO lakhs a year is almost a liberal provision ! It 
may be noted that during these same fiv(! years, while the 
Government contributed a mere pittance of 17^ lakhs 
towards the sanitation of our towns, which are being 
decimated by annual visitations of the plague, His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was able to obtain 
for military charges a sum of about 27 crores above the 
level of the military expenditure of 1901-1902; and nearly 
60 crores were spent as capital outlay on railways, of 
which one-third, or over 19 crores, was found out of 
current revenues. My Lord, this treatment of sanitation, 
though the Government had no responsibility in regard 
fo it, has hitherto been one of the most melancholy 
features of the present scheme of financial decentralisa- 
tion, under which sanitation has been made over to local 
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bodies as their concern, though they have adnnttedly no 
resources for undertaking large projects of improvement. 
The analogy of England is often quoted to justify this 
arrangement, though on the same analogy our railway 
construction should have been left to private enterprise, 
but it is not. My Lord, our mortality statistics are 
ghastly reading. The officially recorded death-rate has 
steadily increased during the last 20 years from 28 per 
thousand to over 36 per thousand. It was about 28 
during the first quinquennium, 1886-1890; from that it 
advanced to nearly 30 during the second quinquennium, 
1891-1895 ; from there to 32*5 in the third quinquennium, 
1896-1900; and from that to 33*5 in the fourth, 1901- 
1906. For the year 1905 — the last year for which figqres 
are available — it was 36*14, being even higher than for 
the year 1897, when the country was devastated by one of 
the greatest famines of the last century. It is significant 
that during this same period of 20 years, England has 
succeeded in bringing down her death-rate from 20 to 15*5 
per thousand. Again, taking only our urban areas, we 
find that the rise in|jie death-rate from 1896 — the year 
immediately preceding the appearance of plague in the 
country — to 1905 has been from 36*5 to 41*7. Last year 
His Majesty the King-Emperor was pleased to send a 
gracious message to the people of this country sympathis- 
ing with them in their sufferings from plague. Your 
Excellency, too, made a most feeling reference to the 
ravages of plague in the course of your last budget speech. 
My Lord, may we not hope that the Government will in 
future show a greater recognition of the claims of sanita- 
tion on the resources of the State than it has done in the 
past, as no real improvement in public health is to be 
expected, unless vigorous efforts are made throughout the 
country to push on sanitation. Three years ago I urged 
in this Council that at least one million sterling a 
year sh(juld be provided by the Government to assist 
Municipal bodies in the construction of drainage and 
water-works. I earnestly trust that the amount will be 
forthcoming before long. It is really a modest demand, 
considering the interests involved and considering also the 
requirements of the situation. 
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In this connection it is a matter of deep regret to me 
that 1 cannot persuade the Hon’ble Member to see 
the reasonableness of my suggestion as regards the 
utilisation of our surpluses — at least of a portion of 
them — for promoting sanitation. I do not propose to 
repeat to-day my arguments in favour of such a course, 
as I have urged them again and again in this Council 
with, perhaps, wearying iteration. But there is one 
misapprehension of the Hon’ble Member about which it is 
necessary to say a word. He thinks that as a surplus is in 
the nature of a windfall and entirely uncertain, to make 
allotments out of it towards sanitary projects would involve 
wastage, as works may have to be stopped after being 
undertaken, if one surplus is not followed by another 
surplus ; and he says that this would be unsound finance. 
1 do not, however, see why there need be any stoppage of 
works or any wastage. My proposal would work as 
follows : — Suppose there is a surplus of 2 millions one year 
and suppose it is decided to devote it to sanitary in^rove- 
ments. The different Provincial Governments will receive 
allotments out of it, which they will temporarily hold as 
part of the Provincial balances. They will have before 
them a programme of sanitary projects and they will offer 
assistance out of the allotment to such of them as appear 
to them to be the most urgent. It should be laid down 
that no assistance should be offered unless the whole of 
the money required to meet the liability is there in the 
balances or can be provided partly out of the allotment 
and partly out of Provincial revenues. When a second 
surplus is realised and fresh allotments are received, other 
projects can be taken up for assistance in the same way. 
If there is no surplus to allot, no harm is done. These 
surplus allotments may be in addition to the regular 
annual grant. I do not see vAat is there that is unsound 
in such a course. On the other hahd, I cannot help 
regarding the present practice of devoting surpluses to 
railway construction — which means investing them as 
Unjust to the tax-payers and wholly indefensible. What 
will the Hon’ble Member think of a man, who, while 
his children are sickening and dying, neglects to improve 
the sanitation of his house and uses whatever money he 
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can spare out of his income for purposes' of investment ? 
And yet this is precisely what the Government of India 
has been doing all these years. Our railways, on which 
already 400 crores of rupees have been expended, rest on a 
commercial basis. They are remunerative as a commer- 
cial undertaking and they should be constructed only out 
of borrowings. Surpluses are so much more revenue 
taken from the people than was necessary for the require- 
ments of the Government. As it is not possible to return 
a surplus directly to the people, it should be spent in meet- 
ing non-recurring expenditure most urgently needed for 
their welfare. Such expenditure to-day in this country is 
expenditure on sanitary improvements. The Hon*ble 
Member proposes to devote to railway construction a jum 
of 1| million sterling out of cash balances during the 
coming year. This raises the question whether there should 
not be a definite limit to cash balances. If in fat years 
larger cash balances that are really required are to be built 
up out of current revenues and in lean years they are to be 
drawn upon for railway construction, it really means find- 
ing money for capital outlay on railways out of proceeds 
of taxation, whether the years be fat or lean. The ques- 
tion was carefully considered by the Government of Lord 
Northbrook, and the conclusion arrived at was that 13 J 
crores should suffice as cash balances. Since then Burma 
has been added and the normal level of expenditure has 
also risen considerably. Still cash balances, ranging bet- 
ween 25 and 30 crores, appear to be unnecessarily large 
and may, 1 think, be brought down to a lower level. 

My Lord, I think the country has a right to complain 
that the conclusion of the Anglo- Russian Convention, 
which has been acclaimed by its authors as a great triumph 
of diplomacy, has made no difference whatever to the 
people of India, so far as the weight of military charges is 
concerned. It is true that certain lapsed grants have not 
been restoresd to the military budget this year, but that is 
owing to the difficulties occasioned by the famine and, 
moreover, they only mean a slight postponement of certain 
items of expenditure. Two years ago, when 1 urged a 
reduction of military expenditure in this Council in view 
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of Russia’s collapse in the Russo-Japanese War and the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Japaliese Alliance, Your Lordship 
observed : — 

Recent events may at first sight appear to justify much of what 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has said. Russia’s reverses in the Far 
East and our alliance with Japan undoubtedly, at the present 
moment, minimise the dangers of our Indian frontier ; but 1 am 
afraid I cannot follow the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale in his conclusion 
that these dangers have disappeared for ever. He has told us that 
the tide of European aggression in China has been rolled back for 
good, that the power of Russia has been broken and that her 
prestige in Asia has gone. I am afraid these are mere assumptions 
which 1 can hardly accept. 1 am afraid I feel much more impelled 
to consider what effect Russian reverses may have on the pride of 
a high spirited military race and I wonder in bow long or in how 
short a time she may feel confident of recovering her lost prestige. 

Well, this time it is an agreement with Russia herself 
that has been concluded and now at any rate there is no 
justification for regarding Russian aggression on the 
North-West frontier as anything else than a mere remote 
possibility. But now J fear another ground is being 
taken, namely, that in view of the unrest prevailing in 
the country and the tendencies of thought and utter- 
ance among a section of the people, it is not desirable to 
touch the military expenditure of India. My Lord, alFI 
can say is that such a view of the situation is most unjust 
to the vast bulk of the tax-paying community in the 
country. No doubt it is the case all over the world that 
when military charges have been once allowed to grow, it 
is extremely hard to get them reduced again. In India, 
in addition to this general difficulty, there are special 
difficulties connected with the exceptional nature of the 
situation. But the general satisfaction that will result 
from a reduction of our overgrown military expenditure is 
an important consideration. On the other hand, the 
retention of the present level of charges, in spite of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement will probably tend to strengthen 
those very tendencies which are alleged to stand in the 
Way of a diminution of the country’s burdens. 

There is one more point that I would like to urge 
about our financial administration before I close. I think 
is necessary that a larger portion of our revenues than 
u 
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at present should be devoted to objects on which the moral 
and material well-being of the mass of our people ultimate- 
ly depends. The expenditure on the Army, the Police and 
similar services may be necessary, but it is a necessary 
evil, and consistently with the maintenance of a proper 
standard of efficiency, it must be kept down as far as 
possible. On the other hand, no State, esp(icially in these 
days, can expend too much on an object like education. 
And here, my Lord, 1 regret to say that the Government 
is not doing its duty by the people of India. Everywhere 
else throughout the world the State now accepts it as a 
sacred obligation resting on it to provide for the free and 
compulsory education of its children. The Gaekwar of 
Baroda has recently adopted measures to make the pro- 
vision for his subjects. What every civilised Governiiient 
provides for its people, what the Gaekwar is providing ii) . 
his State, the Government of India must surely provide 
for the people of British territories. There is no escape 
from so obvious a duty and every day’s delay is a wrong 
to the people. We sometimes hear it said that it will be 
impossible to find money for so vast an undertaking. My 
Lord, it is not true. The money is there for whatever 
developments may take place immediately and it can be 
found without difficulty as we go along, if the burden 
is distributed over a number of years and the task taken 
in hand in a resolute spirit. The Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
makes an interesting observation in one of the paragraphs 
dealing with famine, which throws a flood of light on this 
point. He says that the loss to the exchequer of the 
Government of India — ^apart from the losses of the Pro- 
vincial Governments — from this year’s famine has been 
estimated at 3 crores during the year about to close and 
at crores in the coming year. As there has been a 
small surplus in the accounts of the Government of India 
this year and as the Hon’ble Member has budgeted for 
another surplus for the coming year, his estimate should 
carry conviction to the most sceptical mind. My Lord, J 
repeat, the money is there or can be found without diffi- 
culty. Only the will has to be there and then we shall 
not be found merely discussing the difficulties of the 
problem. Then there is the question of technical and 
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industrial education. Half a million sterling for initial 
equipment and about five lakhs a year for maintenance 
charges should give the country an Institute of Tech- 
nology, almost fit to be included among the great 
institutions of the world. And the expenditure will 
return tenfold to the State not only in the advance 
of technical and industrial education in the country, 
but also in the appreciation and enthusiasm of the 
people. I have already spoken of the needs of sanita- 
tion. Lastly there is the vast problem of agricultural 
indebtedness. Here, except perhaps for initial experi- 
ments, the money for any scheme of relief that may be 
adopted — if one ever is adopted — will have to be out of 
loan funds, and there is ample margin for borrowing for 
such a purpose, as our Ordinary Debt now stands at only 
about 37 million sterling. 

My Lord, we are passing through very anxious times. 
How we shall emerge from this crisis, when it is over, is a 
question that is occupying all earnest minds in the country 
to-day, almost to the exclusion of any other question. 
There is much in our present situation that is naturally 
galling to proud and sensitive spirits, and young men, 
fresh from their books, are coming forward on every side 
to ask why things need be as they are. As yet they have 
not permitted themselves to imagine that their interests 
do not lie on the side of order. But, sooner or later, 
mere order is bound to appear irksome to those who 
zealously cultivate the belief that there is no chance of 
better days for their country as long as existing arrange- 
ments continue. They will, no doubt, discover before long 
the limitations of their position. They may even come to 
recognise that life is not always like writing on a clean 
slate, and that, in the peculiar circumstances of India, 
they must range themselves, in spite of the humiliations 
of the situation, in their own best interests, on the side of 
order, for without its unquestioned continuance no real 
progress for their country is possible. My Lord, many 
things have happened during the last three 'years which 
have had the effect of swelling the ranks of these men. 
^ven the feeling of love and reverence, with which, as a 
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great teacher, the philosopher-statesman at the India 
Office was regarded by successive generations of educated 
Indians and which was really an asset of value to British 
rule when he took charge, has helped to add to the ditfi- 
culties of the situation. That feeling has given way to a 
sense of irritation and disappointment, because Mr. Morley 
has on occasions used language which has wounded and 
has sanctioned measures which have bewildered and 
amazed. And though those among us, who have not 
made sufficient allowances for Mr. Motley's difficulties, 
will in the end regret the harsh things they have said of 
him, he certainly for the time has lost the power of arrest- 
ing the rapid decline of my countrymen’s faith in 
England’s mission in this country. My Lord, the Govern- 
ment will no doubt put down— ^indeed, it must put down — 
all disorder with a firm hand. But what the situation 
really requires is not the policeman’s baton or the soldier’s 
bayonet, but the statesman’s insight, wisdom and courage. 
The people must be enabled to feel that ihHr interests are, 
if not the only consideration, at any rate the main con- 
sideration that weighs with the Government, and this can 
only be brought about by a radical change in the spirit of 
the administration. Whatever reforms are taken in hand 
let them be dealt with frankly and generously. And, my 
Lord, let not the words ‘too late ’ be written on every one 
of them. For while the Government stands considering- 
hesitating, receding, debating within itself ‘to grant or 
not to grant, that is the question’ — opportunities rush 
past it which can never be recalled. And the moving 
finger writes and having writ, moves on l.j 
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[The following speech was delivered in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on the 29th March 1909 on the Financial 
Statement for 1909-10 presented by the Hon. Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson, Lord Minto was in the chair. This was the 
last year of the old order ^ under which the Budget debate was 
the one occasion in the year available to Non-official Members 
to bring to the notice of the Government questions connected 
with the general administration of the country.] 

My Lord, the Hon’ble Member is entitled to the 
fullest sympathy of this Council and of the country in the 
difficult task with which he finds himself confronted at the 
very commencement of his tenure of office as Finance 
Minister of India. After a succession of surpluses, extend- 
ing over ten consecutive years, we have come, suddenly 
and almost without warning, to a year of a heavy deficit, 
and this abrupt change is accompanied by an uncertainty 
about the future, which aggravates the anxieties of the 
situation. It is true the Hon’ble Member estimates, on 
the assumption of a normal season, a revenue for next 
year fully equal to its requirements, and he even budgets 
for a small surplus. But reading between the lines of his 
statement, one cannot help feeling that he regards the 
prospect before him with considerable uneasiness. The 
Hon’ble Member bases his figures of revenue on a normal 
season, though such estimating is, in his opinion, ‘ largely 
a gamble in rain.’ The grave depression in trade, which 
has so seriously reduced our railway receipts during the 
current year, and which, as the Hon’ble Member says, is 
not local or peculiar to India, but is, ** one of those p'eat 
reactions which periodically affect the whole civilised 
^orld,’ has not yet passed away, and yet • the Hon’ble 
Member takes for railway earnings a figure millions 
^bove that of the current year, thus placing our railway 
activity during next year ‘where it would have been in 
1908-1909, if conditions had been normal, with a small 
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extra margin for the increased mileage.* Finally the 
Hon’ble Member- uses significant language when he 
says : — 

I have no desire to minimise the difficulties, which it would be- 
foily to ignore, attaching to Currency and Exchange^ to the present 
position of the Gold Standard Reserve, and the weakness of our 
cash balances. 

I doubt, therefore, if the Hon*ble Member himself 
feels much confidence in the estimates which he has laid 
befoie the Council, and I think that the position of equili- 
brium, for which he has budgeted, indicates more a 
suspension of judgment on his part than a reasonably 
confident anticipation of next year’s revenue and expen- 
diture. 

My Lord, a deficit of 3f millions sterling or over 5i 
crores of rupees is the heaviest deficit we have had in 
any year during the last fifty years. And only once 
during the period has it exceeded 3 millions. That was in 
the year 1897, when the country was devastated by one of 
the greatest famines of the last century and when in addi- 
tion there were prolonged military operations on the 
North-West frontier — the famine costing in direct relief 

millions, and the military operations 2 1 millions, and 
the accounts showing a deficit of 3J millions. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to remember that the current year’s deficit 
includes a sum of 725,300 under railway charges, which 
should not be charged against revenue at all, being the 
portion of the annuity payments devoted to redemption of 
capital. The exclusion of this sum reduces the deficit 
from 3| millions to 3 millions. Even so, it is a heavy 
deficit, and, in view of its serious nature, I fear, regret 
will be expressed in some quarters — 1 already notice a 
tendency in that direction — that the Government should 
have granted successive remissions of taxation since 1903. 
I think, therefore, that it will be useful to recall here the 
extent of these remissions and their true relation to the 
growth of our revenue in recent years. These remissions 
have been three reductions of the salt-duty, each by 8 
annas a maund, reducing the duty altogether from Rs. 2-3 
annas to Re. 1 a maund, the exemption from income-tax of 
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iacomes between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,000 a year, the aboli- 
tion of famine cesses in Northern India, and the abolition 
of certain local taxes on land in several Provinces. The 
total relief granted to the tax-payers by these various 
measures has been a little over four millions a year. Now, 
to understand correctly the real bearing of these remis- 
sions on the general financial situation, it is necessary to 
glance briefly at the history of our finances since 1885. 
The first eleven years of this period were a time of 
extreme stress and anxiety for the Finance Minister, 
owing mainly to the fall in the exchange value of the 
rupee, which declined rapidly from over 19i. to about 
13<^., while at the same time military expenditure was 
rising and the opium revenue going down. The Govern- 
ment met the difficulties of the situation by heavy and 
continuous additions to the taxation of the country, 
adhering rigorously to the canon of finance that the year’s 
expenditure should come out of the year’s revenues. The 
lowest point touched by exchange was in 1894 95, when 
it stood at \Z’\d, to the rupee. And yet by raising the 
level of taxation high enough, the Government were 
able to realise even in that year a surplus of 70 lakhs 
of rupees. From that point onwards, exchange again 
rose steadily owing to the currency legislation of 1893, 
till at last in 1899-1900 it established itself firmly in 
the vicinity of Is. Ad. And when, three years later, 
the first remission of taxation was granted, the position 
was this : — The rupee had risen from l:^'ld. to 16^?. ; there 
had also been a considerable increase of revenue under 
most of the principal heads; but the level of taxatiom-still 
stood where it had been pushed up when the rupee had 
fallen to 13Ti. Now a rise in exchange from 13Ti. to 
l6f^. meant a saving of 3J millions sterling in the cost of re- 
mittances to England necessary to meet the Home charges, 
taking these charges even at the low^r figure of 1894-95. 
And this saving the Government were morally bound to 
return to the tax-payers, however they dealt with the 
general increase of revenue that had accrued. As the 
various remissions put together have amounted to about 
4 millions a year, it is clear that the relief granted to the 
tax-payers during the last six years has not materially 
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exceeded the saving effected in the cost of Home remit- 
tances by an artificial appreciation of the rupee. It may be 
noted that in spite of these remissions of 4 millions a 
year, the revenue to-day is higher than it was six years 
ago, the receipts under the principal heads for the current 
year being over 49 millions as against 46*6 millions for 
1902-03, the year immediately preceding the first reduc- 
tion of taxation. 

My Lord, the year about to close has been a famine 
year, and it is instructive to compare it with the year of the 
last great famine- — 1900-01. That famine was admittedly 
one of the severest, as it was the most extensive of any 
that have been known in India, and it cost over 4 millions 
in direct relief. This year’s famine, on the other hand, 
was confined mainly to the United Provinces and the cost 
of relief has been only a million. The revenue under the 
principal heads for 1900-01 was 43*6 millions ; that for 
the current year, in spite of the remissions of taxation 
granted in the interval, was over 49 millions. (The latter 
figure includes the revenue for Berar, which the former 
does not, but the former includes the proceeds of local 
rates, which are excluded from the latter.) In 1900-01, 
there was a saving in military charges owing to the 
absence of a portion of the troops in South Africa, against 
which may be set the windfall under opium during the 
current year. Under Railways there was a small net 
revenue of about 3 million in 1900-01 as against the loss 
in this year’s Revised Estimates of a little under J million. 
The Government thus had in 1900-01 a smaller revenue 
and had to incur a much larger expenditure on famine 
relief than during the current year, and yet in the former 
year they were able to show a surplus of 1*7 millions, 
whereas in the latter they have a deficit of 3 millions, 
exclusive of the sum devoted to the redemption of railway 
capital. This shows the extent to which the ordinary 
expenditure of the country has grown during the la^ 
eight years. Of course a good part of this increased 
expenditure has been devoted to most worthy objects, such 
as extension of education, improvement of agriculture, 
police reform, grants to District Boards, grants for 
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sanitation, and so forth. But there is also no doubt that a 
portion of the increase has been due to the fact that money 
was availabl(3 and the need for economy was not obvious. 
The scales of pay, for instance, of the superior grades in 
most departments nave been augmented during the last 
few y ears. And in this connection I cannot help recalling 
the vigorous language used by His Honour Sir Edward 
Baker two years ago in speaking of the pressure constantly 
brought to bear on the Finance Department in the 
matter. 

I have now been, said His Honour, connected with the 
Finance Department of the Government of India for five years 
continuously, and during that period I do not believe that a single 
dav has passed on which I have not been called upon officially to 
assent to an increase of pay of some appointment or group of 
appointments, to the re-organisation of some Department or to an 
augmentation of their numbers. All experience proves that where 
revision is needed, either of strength or emoluments, the Local 
Governments and the Heads of Departments are only too ready in 
bringing it forward. Nor are the members of the various services 
at all backward in urging their own claims. 

I am glad the Hon’ble Member proposes to enforce a 
policy of strict retrenchment in all directions. If he 
succeeds in doing so to any appreciable extent, the present 
deficit will have proved a blessing in disguise ! One feature 
of the present financial* situation, to which attention may 
be drawn, is the greater extent of the reliance which is 
now placed on net railway revenue to meet the ordinary 
recurring expenditure of the country. Our railways, after 
causing a net loss to the country year after year for half a 
century — amounting in all to more than fifty crortfs — 
began to show a small profit nine years ago. And during 
the last four years, this profit reached the high average of 
about three crores a year. Unfortunately they have failed 
tis somewhat suddenly this year, and I fear it will be 
necessary to regard this source of revenue with a certain 
amount of distrust in the future. 

My Lord, the Hon’ble Member has adopted, if 1 may 
presume to say so, an entirely wise course in budgetting 
for a position of equilibrium for next year in spite of the 
heavy deficit of the current year. We all hope with him 
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that the next season will be a normal one and that the 
depression in trad6 will soon pass away. We hope also 
that no new clouds will gather on the horizon. There is 
no doubt that in ordinary circumstances and in the 
absence of any special disturbing factors the financial 
position of the country is a strong one. And by this time 
next year, we shall be in a better position to judge whether 
the causes that have brought about the present disturbance 
are temporary or will continue longer in operation. I 
must, however, confess, my Lord, that the continued pre- 
valence of high prices in all parts of the country appears 
to me to be an element of considerable anxiety in the 
present situation. Last year, in the course of the budget 
debate, I ventured to express my apprehensions on this 
subject, and further consideration has only strengthened 
those apprehensions. 1 think the quantitative theory 
of money holds good much more in the case of a backward 
country like India than in those of more advanced coun- 
tries. Variations in the prices of individual commodities 
may be due to variations in th^ demand for them or in 
their supply. But a more or less general rise of prices 
can only point to a disturbance of the currency. Such 
rise need not be uniform in the case of all commodities,, 
for, in the view which I am stating, prices are a function 
of three variables — currency, demand and supply, and any 
general rise resulting from a disturbance of the currency 
may be modified in particular cases by one or both of the 
other two factors. The whole question requires a close 
and immediate investigation by a competent body of men, 
and I sincerely trust the Government have made up their 
mind to direct such an enquiry. The experience we have 
had this year of the Gold Standard Rperve must lead 
many of us to revise our ideas on tliat subj(!Ct. The 
Government are being urged on all sides to build up a 
strong reserve, but we seem to stand in this matter on 
the horns of a dilemma. If the mints continue idle, as at 
present, and no new rupees are coined, there will be no 
coinage profits and therefore no additions to the Gold 
Standard Reserve. On the other hand, if new rupees are 
coined, they will, I fear, tend to raise prices still higher in 
the country. And this will discourage exports and stimU' 
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late imports, and will exercise an adverse influence on our 
balance of trade. It has been urged in defence of the 
heavy coinage of rupees in recent years that they were 
issued solely to meet the demands of trade. The course 
adopted does not, however, seem to be justified by the 
results. It is important to remember that the Fowler 
Committee had expressed itself strongly and clearly against 
such new coinage until a sufficient quantity of gold was in 
circulation in the country. 

The Government, they wrote, should continue to give rupees 
for gold, but fresh rupees should not be coined until the proportion 
of gold in the currency is found to exceed the requirements of the 
public. 

It seems to me that the only way naw out of our 
difficulties is to follow the example of France and the 
United States, and while admitting the rupees to unlimited 
tender, stop the coinage of new rupees and coin gold pieces- 
instead. Of course I express this opinion with great 
diffidence, for there are seiious considerations on the other 
side and the whole subject is enveloped in great obscurity. 
But 1 fear that the present half-way house will not do, 
and unless we place our currency on an automatic and 
self-adjusting basis, the clouds that are already overhead 
will thicken and not roll away. 

My Lord, I am sincerely pleased that as a result of 
this gear’s deficit, the special military grant of two 
millions a year, which has been placed at the disposal of 
His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief for the last four 
years for his Re-organisation Scheme, will be aboli^ed 
from next year. The relief afforded by the abolition to 
the finances is no doubt, more apparent than real, for 
already in its place there is a permanent increase of 
expenditure of millions a year— £ (556,100 as the 
permanent charge left behind by His Excellency’s completed 
special measures, and £ 813,300 for increased payments 
to the War Office and for increase of pay and allowances 
to Indian troops — with an indefinite liability to find, as 
before 1904, whatever extra sums the military authorities 
[iiay demand for ‘ indispensable ’ special measures. Still it 
IS a matter for satisfaction that this fixed, heavy burden 
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which we have borne for four years, is for the present 
at any rate off our Shoulders. It is somewhat disappointing 
that of the 8| millions spent out of the special grant since 
1904, only about millions have been expended on 
measures included in His Excellency’s original programme. 
It was expected that as a result of the completion of that 
programme there would ultimately be a saving in the 
military expenditure of the country. That expectation, I 
fear, will not now be realised, if only one-third of the 
scheme has so far been carried out. The increase, in the 
payment to the War Office, of £300,000 a year is regarded 
throughout the country as an unjust addition to our 
burdens and is deeply resented. It is understood that the 
Government of India protested strongly against this Ir^sh 
imposition and* the best thanks of the country are due to 
the Government for this. On the other hand the increase in 
the pay of Indian troops was quite necessary and has been 
received with sincere pleasure by all classes of the people. 

I have several times expressed my views on Railway 
finance in this Council and 1 will therefore make only a 
passing reference to that subject to-day. The Government 
propose to spend £10 millions next year as Capital outlay 
on Railways. Notwithstanding what has happened this 
year, I trust our Railways have now established their 
character as a commercial success. That being so, as a 
mere matter of finance — ^apart from questions such as the 
relative importance of Railways and Irrigation — there 
can be no objection to the Government spending whatever 
amount they think desirable on railway construction, 
provided they raise the whole of that amount strictly by 
borrowing. This year’s experience no doubt emphasises 
the need for caution even in railway constructing out of 
borrowings, but I do not wish to dwell on that aspect of 
the question. The Government, however, have not in the 
past been satisfied with merely devoting loan-funds to 
railways. They have in addition drawn on every other 
available resource for the purpose, and thus, during the 
last few years, large surpluses, arising out of current 
revenues, which might have been devoted, with the utmost 
benefit to the people, to meeting non-recurring expenditure 
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in connection with primary education, technical education^ 
sanitation, and such other needs of the country, have been 
swallowed up by this eternal, unending, insatiable railway 
construction ! Year after year I have complained of this 
misapplication of our surpluses in this Council but without 
avail. Two years ago it did appear as though Sir Edward 
Baker might move a little from his position in the matter, 
but last year he decisively closed the discussion, so far as 
he was concerned, by declaring that ‘ the Hon’ble Member 
and the Government are irreconcilably divided and can 
only agree to differ.’ My Lord, I mention these things in 
the hope that my contention might meet with a better 
reception at the hands of the new Finance Member. Our 
finance is the finance of a poor country, whose resources 
are small and whose needs in several directions are press- 
ing and various. It is true that the application of a por- 
tion of our revenues to Railway construction leads to a 
corresponding reduction of our unproductive debt, but 
that should be no object with the Government, seeing 
what a mere trifle that debt is, being only about £ 37 
millions sterling. The present year is a year of a deficit^ 
hut the Hon’ble Member includes the small surplus, for 
which he budgets for next year, among the ways and 
means of meeting capital expenditure. This means that 
even if the expected surplus is not realised, the estimated 
amount will be devoted to railway construction out of cash 
balances. Again, as I have already pointed out, this year's 
deficit includes a sum of j million under Railway charges, 
which represents the portion of annuity payments devot- 
ed to the redemption of capital. Thus our surpltf&es, 
whenever they are realised, are to go to railway construc- 
tion, and in addition to that, a sum of | million a year out 
of current revenues is to be devoted to the redemption of 
railway capital ! My Lord, I protest respectfully but 
with all the emphasis at my command against this policy. 
It is, in the circumstances of India, unjust and unjustifi- 
able, and even from the standpoint of sound financial 
administration, it is wholly unnecessary. 

My Lord, this is .probably the last budget debate at 
^hich observations of a general character, unconnected 
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with questions of finance, will be permitted, and I would 
like to say a few words on the situation in the country 
generally before bringing my remarks to a close. The 
acute anxieties of the last year are now happily over, and 
the situation has undergone during the last three months 
a change so striking and decisive that it is almost difficult 
to recall the crisis through which we have passed. When 
the Council closed its last Calcutta session twelve months 
ago, there was in the air a feeling of vague uneasiness as 
at some impending disaster. And the country was soon 
startled and shocked by the appearance of anarchists on 
the scene. It is true their numbers were utterly insignifi- 
cant, but the danger was that for a time at any rate the 
more reckless and irresponsible spirits in the country 
would think more of the daring of these misguided young 
men than of the wicked and detestable character of their 
outrages. With such a danger confronting them, the 
Government could not afford to sit idle or lose time. But 
the drastic measures of repression which they found 
themselves driven to adopt, both to prevent the spread of 
general disorder and to strike at the root of political 
crime, deepened still further the gloom of the situation 
and added to the prevailing feeling of despair in the 
country, it was indeed a time of grave anxiety, for large 
numbers of young men were daily drifting away farther 
and farther from their allegiance to British rule, and the 
whole conception of one’s duty to the country was under- 
going a rapid change in superficial minds. Happily, at 
this critical juncture, the courage and statesmanship of 
Your Lordship’s Government and of the Secretary of 
State came to our rescue, and the announcement of a 
large and generous scheme of reforms in December last at 
once acted like a charm, and eased the tension of the 
situation. And to-day the position, in spite of its un- 
doubted difficulties, is actually clearer and stronger than 
it has been for many years past. A new hope is gladden- 
ing the hearts of the people, and though certain causes of 
soreness exist, the minds of the educated classes are 
steadily reverting to their old faith in the higher purpose 
and character of British rule. The appreciation of the 
supreme importance of order for purposes of real progress 
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is all the deeper and more distinct for having experienced 
the shock and horror of recent outrages. And on every 
side there are indications that a period of closer and more 
cordial relations between the authorities and the people is 
about to begin. 

My Lord, 1 have said that certain causes of soreness 
still exist. Of these one of the most serious is the deport- 
ation of nine Bengali gentlemen under the Regulation of 
1818 in December last. I have no wish to go on the 
present occasion into the general objections that may 
reasonably be urged against a resort to the extraordinary 
powers conferred by the Regulation. Those objections 
are well understood and there is no satisfactory answer to 
them. 1 feel bound, however, to say one thing. In the 
course of a recent debate in the House of Commons on 
the subject, the Under-Secretary of State for India stated 
that these nine men had been deported because it was 
believed that among them were ‘ some leading instigators 
of crime.* It is true that Mr. Buchanan did not say that 
every one of the nine gentlemen was a leading instigator 
of crime. But as none of them was expressly excluded 
from the description and as all nine have been deported, 
the suspicion of being an instigator of crime must attach 
to each one of them. Now two of these nine men I know 
veiy well personally — Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter and 
Babu As win i Kumar Dutt. They are undoubtedly 
persons of the highest character and deep piety, and it is 
incredible that either of them can have been even most 
remotely connected with crime. I recognise that, in tuwes 
of grave emergency, the Government have to decide 
quickly and act promptly, taking all risks — even 
the risk of being in the wrong. But it is now 
more than . three months since the deportations took 
place. The situation throughout the country is rapidly 
improving. May ' we not hope that the Government 
^ill now reconsider this matter and take the earliest 
opportunity to restore these men to their homes ? 
It will be an act of bare justice to the indivi- 
duals and will give great satisfaction throughout the 
country. 
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My Lord, certain provisions of the reform scheme 
have, as the Council knows, evoked keen and even excited 
controversy. Of these, the greatest opposition has been 
naturally encountered by the proposal to appoint an Indian 
member to Your Lordship s Executive Council. The ques- 
tion, however, is now laid at rest by the announcement 
made five days ago that His Majesty the King-Emperor 
has been pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. S. P. 
Sinha to succeed Sir Earle Richards as Law Member of the 
Council. My Lord, the day when this announcement was 
Hlade will always be remembered as a red letter day in the 
history of British rule in India. A momentous step has 
been taken and a most signal vindication offered to the 
people of this country of the noble pledges contained in 
the late Queen’s gracious Proclamation. I am confident 
that the Government will have no cause to regret what 
they have done. The trust and courage which they have 
displayed will be repaid a hundredfold in the new ties of 
attachment and gratitude which will bind the country to 
British rule, and the administration will be all the stronger 
for coming closer to the hearts of the people. The opposi- 
tion to Clause III of the new Reform Bill has come 
principally from certain retired afiministrators and civilians, 
whose connection with India terminated some time ago 
and who have not been in touch with the rapid changes of 
thought and sentiment which have tahan place in the 
country during the last three years. Nc that the tension 
has relaxed, these gentlemen would evidently like to part 
with as little real power as possible, and they have not 
hesitated to get the clause rejected by the House of Lords 
in the face of the opinion of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. Their action has caused deep and 
widespread disappointment throughout the country, for 
there is no doubt that administration by a Council is a 
higher form of Government than a single man rule, and 
the proposed change is needed to meet satisfactorily the 
altered requirements of the situation. There is room yet 
for the hope that the clause will in the end be restored 
after all, and it will be worse than unfortunate if this 
hope is not realised, for that will mean that the proposed 
scheme of reform has been put back in a most important 
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particular. The third question connected with the re- 
forms, round which controversy has raged for sometime, 
is that of Mahomedan representation. As this question 
is arousing a considerable amount of feeling in the coun- 
try, I would like to state briefly my own view of the 
matter. That view is practically the same as that of the 
Government of India, and 1 have embodied it in the note 
which 1 had the honour to submit to the Secretary of 
State last September on the subject of constitutional 
reforms. 1 think the most reasonable plan is nr^ to 
throw open a substantial minimum of seats to election onra 
territorial basis, in which all qualified to vote should take 
part without distinction ot race or creed. And then 
supplementary elections should be held for minorities 
which numerically or otherwise are important enough to 
ru ed special representation, and these should be confined 
to members of the minorities only. What minorities in 
the different Provinces should have special representation 
and how many seats should be assigned to each minority 
must depend upon the special circumstances of each 
Province. It will not do to be guided in the matter by a 
stiicl regard for numbers only ; for it may be necessary at 
times to give special representation to a minority so small 
as not to be entitled even to a single member on a strict 
numerical basis. This was practically the plan advocated 
by the Government of India in their despajich, as I under- 
stand it, and now that the idea of joint Electoral Colleges 
has been abandoned, 1 earnestly trust that it will be 
earned out. The great advantage of this plan is that il 
provides for composite action by all communities up 
certain point, and then it prevents injustice, in practical 
operation, to minorities by giving them special supplemen- 
tary electorates of their own. My Lord, it has been urged 
oy some of my countrymen that any special separate 
treatment of minorities militates against the idea of the 
Onion of all communities in public matters. Such union 
no doubt the goal towards which we have to strive, but 
It cannot be denied that it does not exist in the country 
to-day, and it is no use proceeding as though it existed 
in reality it does not. Not only this, but unless the 
reeling of soreness in the mind# of minorities is removed 
12 
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by special separate supplementary treatment such as is 
proposed by the Government of India, the advance towards 
a real union will be retarded rather than promoted. One 
thing, however, must here be said. The idea of two 
\^ater tight compartments for Hindus and Mahomedans 
separately will not promote the best interests of the coun- 
try, and moreover it is really not feasible. For there 
cannot be only two such compartments, unless all minori- 
ties other than Mahotnedan are to be joined to the Hindus, 
in which case the division will practically be Mahomedans 
and non-Mahomedans. Further, where only one member 
is to be returned by a whole province, as in the case of 
landholders or the non-olficial members of some of the 
Provincial Councils, any division of those who are qualitied 
to vote into two or more groups becomes impossible. The 
objection has been raised that, under the plan of the 
Government of India, members of minorities will vote in 
general election as also in their own supplementary elec- 
tion. But the matter must be looked at in a large way 
and in a practical spirit. The aim is not to secure a 
scientific accuracy of method, but to obtain substantially 
just and satisfactory results. Let it be remembered that 
a member more or less for either the Hindus or the 
Mahomedans does not really much matter. The existence 
of the Government is not to depend upon the votes of non- 
official members, neither are its members to be drawn 
from those who are in a majority in the Councils. Let it 
aiso be remembered that the most important part of the 
proposed reform of Legislative Councils is the power that 
will be conferred on members to raise discussions on 
administrative questions in the Council, and for this 
purpose the exact proportion of members returned by any 
community is a matter of small importance. My Lord, 1 
respectfully suggest that the Government should take an 
early opportunity to make a clear and firm declaration on 
this subject, calculated to allay apprehensions and give 
reasonable satisfaction to all parties. It is necessary that 
the new arrangements should be inaugurated with the 
utmost goodwill from all sections of the people. 1 
earnestly appeal to my countrymen — ^both Hindu and 
Mahomedan — to exercise special mutual forbearance at 
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this juncture and meet each other half way. . We owe 
this to ourselves and to our country’s future ; we owe it 
also to those who are granting us these important 
measures of reform. 

My Lord, in this connection, may I offer a word of 
personal explanation on this occasion ? I see from the 
papers that have arrived by the last English mail that the 
note on constitutional reforms, which I submitted to the 
Secretary of State in September last, and to which 1 have 
already referred here to-day, has come in for a good deah 
of comment in England. Now, what I want to say about 
that note is this'. There was nothing surreptitious or 
private about it. It was submitted by me to the Secretary 
of State for India in my capacity as a representative erf 
the Bombay Presidency Association, publicly deputed by 
that body to proceed to England and lay their views 
before the authorities there on the proposed reforms. 
The note was only a summary — with very slight modifica- 
tions, suggested by the discussions 1 had with a number 
of public men in England on the subject — of the views 
which the Association had already laid before the Govern- 
ment of India in an exhaustive memorial and before the 
Decentralisation Commission in another memorandum. On 
my return to India, 1 noticed attempts made in certain 
quarters to rouse Mahomedan feeling against the reform 
scheme, as outlined in Lord Morley’s despatch, by repre- 
senting it as a result of Hindu intrigue in London. After 
a time my name was openly mentioned in that connection. 
As the line 1 had taken on the Mahomedan question was 
practically the same as that of the Government of India, 1 
thought and several of my friends agreed with me in this 
view that the best way to counteract this mischief, which 
threatened to grow quite serious, was to publish the views 
which 1 had laid before the Secretary of State. Before 
communicating the note to the Press, however. I sent a 
copy to Sir Herbert Risley, requcsting.him to include it, if 
p^ossible, among any fresh papers on reforms that the 
Government might issue — ^a request that he at once and 
very courteously complied with. 1 took this course because 
it was thought necessary in the best interests of our 
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public life that no room should be left for the allegations 
of intrigue against Mahomedans, which were being openly 
and unscrupulously made. There was no thought of 
suggesting that it was the note that had induenced the 
Secretary of State in his decision, and no such suggestion 
has ever been made by me by word or by whisper. As 
regards the attacks made on the Indian Councils Hill by 
the opponents of that measure on the score of its supposed 
connection with my note, they are of couise the usual 
amenities of party warfare in England. All the same, 
they are m«)st unfair. Any one who reads the despatches 
carefully will see that nine-tenths of the scheme, even in 
its final foim, is really the Government of India’s. And 
even in the few points in which the Secretary of State has 
gone beyond the Governnient of India’s proposals, he had 
strong support of an official character behind him — a 
support tnat was bound to be far more influential than a 
note containing merely the views of a public body in 
India. Thus we all know that in regard to the appoint- 
ment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, had 
it not been f 01 Your Lordship’s strong peisonal interest 
in the matter, that reform would never have come. As 
regards Fiovincial Executive Councils, it is really the 
Decentralisation Commission that has pushed the question 
to the front. And in the remaining matters, it is known 
that the Secretary of Slate has acted on the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Macdonnell and his colleagues on the 
Special Committee. It is true that some of the reforms, 
which Indian public men have from time to time been 
advocating, have found a place in the scheme finally adopt- 
ed by Government. But that only shows that our propo- 
sals were not so very unreasonable after all, and that when 
they come to be officially examined in a serious spirit, they 
were found to be quite practicable. The fact is that the 
path of constitutional reform in India is really extremely 
narrow, and those who want to advance along that path 
have no choice but to have in view more or less the same 
stages and almost the same steps. To safeguard the 
essential elements of British supremacy, to associate the 
people of the country more largely with the administra- 
tion of their affairs, and to do this cautiously, impartially 
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and, at the same time, in accordance with ideas and 
aspirations which Western education has fostered in the 
land — these factors of the problem do not leave a wide 
margin for differences of opinion except in regard to 
minor details. Of course, those who do not want to 
advance do differ fundamentally from those who do; 
also among those who want to advance there may be 
differences of opinion as to how many steps may be taken 
at a time. But there is not much room for any striking 
originality or novelty of solution in determining the path. 
Moreover, the interests involved are too large and too 
serious to permit of the authorities going in search of 
originality for mere originality’s sake. 

These controversies, great and small, will however 
soon come to an end, and before long they will probably 
pass out of men’s n^inds. But the reforms that will be in- 
augurated will remain, and they will open a new and 
important chapter to the people of this country. As far 
as one may foresee, the chipf characteristic of the 
next few years will be a greater consideration for public 
opinion on the part of the authorities, a larger realisation 
of the difficulties of the administration on the part of the 
people,* and a closer co-operation between the two sides 
in promoting the moral and material interests of 
the country. It is idle to expect that, with the 
introduction of the reforms, all existing misunder- 
standings between the Government and the people 
will vanish ; and it will be even more idle to imagine that, 
as time rolls on, no new occasions of friction will arise, or 
no fresh misunderstandings crop up. But there is no dou1p»t 
that when the proposed reforms are completed, the admi- 
nistrative arrangements of the country will have been 
brought into reasonable harmony with the present require- 
ments of the people ; and as regards the future, we must 
be content to let it take care of itself. I think it is safe 
to say that when, in later times, the eyes of my country- 
men turn back to these days, they will sse two figures 
standing apart from the rest. One will be Your Excellency 
and the other Lord Morley. My Lord, I am at a dis- 
advantage in speaking of Your Lordship in your presence ; 
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but the occasion is Exceptional, and I trust the Council 
will forgive me for any apparent breach of propriety. The 
country owes a deep debt of gratitude to Your Lordship, 
both personally and as the head of the Government of 
India, for these reforms. You had not been many months 
in the land, before you recognised frankly and publicly 
that new aspirations were stirring in the hearts of the 
people, that they were part of. a larger movement common 
to the whole East, and that it was necessary tp satisfy 
them to a reasonable extent by giving the people’ a larger 
share in the administration of affairs. And throughout, 
your purpose in this matter has never wavered. Your 
Lordship started the first deliberations in your Council on 
the subject. The tentative proposals published in 1907, 
which had caused great dissatisfaction, were revised and 
recast under your own direction, and nine-tenths of the 
scheme in its final form is that of the Government of 
India. ‘ But this is not all. The throwing open of your 
Executive Council to Indians — which, in some respects, is 
the most notable part of ^le reforms — is principally Your 
Lordship’s work. Serene, clear-sighted, supremely modest. 
Your Lordship has gone on with thn work of reform with 
noble courage amidst extraordinary difficult icjs, and 1 am 
sure your greatest satisfaction will be that when you lay 
down the reins of office, you will leave to your succfissor a 
task far less anxious than the one you inherited. My Lord, 
among the many great men who have held oilice as 
Governor-General in this country, there are three names 
which the people cheiish above all others — the names of 
Bentinck, Canning and Ripori. I venture to predict, both 
as a student of Indian history and as one who has taken 
some part, however humble, in the public life of the 
country for the last twenty years, that it is in the company 
of these Viceroys that Your Lordship’s name will go down 
to posterity in India. Ot Lord Moiley, I will say only 
this. It would have been a sad thing for humanity if his 
tenure of office, as Secretary of State for India, had pro- 
duced nothing more than deportations and Press laws. 
One, who has taught so highly, and to whose name such 
great honour attaches even in distant lands, cannot afford 
to be * as other men are — a slave of routine and a victim 
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of circumstance.* However, his great Liberalism has been 
amply and strikingly vindicated even in so difficult a 
position as that of the head of a vast bureaucracy, and the 
temporary misunderstandings of friends and the unworthy 
taunts of opponents will not have been borne in vain, when 
the full results of the present measures of reform show 
themselves in this country. That passage in his speech in 
the House of Lords, foreshadowing Mr. Sinha s appoint- 
ment, with its phrase ‘one of the King’s equal subjects,* 
has touched a chord in Indian hearts, which will keep vib- 
rating for some time. It is a passage that will live in the 
history of this country— -in any case it will remain engraved 
on the hearts of the people. My Lord, I sincerely believe 
that Your Lordship and Lord Morley have, between you, 
saved India from drifting towards what cannot be de- 
scribed by any other name than chaos. For, however 
strong a Government may be, repression never can put 
down the aspirations of a people and never will. 
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[The debate^ on the Budget for the year 1910-11 took 
place under the new rules ofthtf Council on 29th March 1910, 
His Excellency Lord Minto being in the chair. In the course 
of the debate, Mr. Gokhale made the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, when the Tariff Bill was under discussion 
in this Council last month, 1 took th^ opportunity 
to offer some general criticism on the Financial 
Statement which had then been laid before us by my 
Hon’ble friend the Finance Minister. In the course 
of that criticism, I had ventured to observe that, 
in my opinion, the estimates of revenue were under certain 
heads under-estimates. In reply to that, my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Meston told us that it was not usual for any 
one in this Council to question the accuracy of the figures 
supplied by the Finance Department. My Lord, I confess 
I was surprised to hear that statement. My Hon'ble 
friend will pardon me, if I say that my experience of this 
Council is much longer than his, and it is not only not 
correct to say that it is unusual to question the accuracy 
of these figures, but I should go further and say that the 
reverse of that statement will be the correct one. It is 
true that during the last four or five years, no occasion 
has arisen to question the accuracy of the figures supplied 
by the Finance Department, but if my Hon’ble friend will 
turn to the debates of this Council between 1902 and 
1905, he will find that, every year, a complaint was made 
that, the estimates of revenue were under-estimates. 
During the time of Sir Edward Law, no answer was 
received to this complaint, but in 1905» when His Honour 
Sir Edward Baker became Finance Minister, he took 
notice of it and admitted its substantial correctness. 
If the Hon’ble Member will turn to the Financial State- 
ment of 1905-1906, he will find there a paragraph, called 
‘Comparison of Estimates with Actuals,* in which Sir 
Edward Baker observes as follows : — 
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It is sometimes made a reproach against Government that 
their estimates of revenue and expenditure are wanting in accuracy, 
and that the actual results, when made up at the end of the year, 
are apt to differ somewhat widely from those forecasted in the 
budget at its beginning. Latterly this charge has taken the form 
of a suggestion that we habitually under-estimate our revenue ahd 
over-estimate our expenditure. 

Tfien, after comparing the practice of England and 
several of tlie continental countries, Sir Edward Baker 
goes on to admit that there was much in that charge that 
was true. He naturally says all that he can in favour* of 
the old practice, and then proceeds ; — 

I would not, however, be understood to contend that the criti- 
cisms to which I have referred are wholly without justification. 
That would bo an over-statement of the case. Even when allow- 
ance is made for the disturbing elements to which allusion lias 
been made above, the figures in the statement in paragraph 62 
show that during the last three years the revenue has exceeded the 
estimate by more than these causes fairly explain. This feature 
probably has its origin in the former uncertaintv of sterling ex- 
change. So long as all growth of revenue and the fruits of all 
retrenchment were liable to be swallowed up by a fall in exchange, 
it was common prudence to frame the estimates in the most 
cautious manner, and to take no credit for developments of 
revenue until they were absolutely assured. When this factor was 
eliminated, traditions of excessive caution remained, and due 
allowance was not always made in the estimates for the normal 
expansion of the growing heads of revenue. 

Here, then, is an admission by a former Finance Minis- 
ter that for a number of years, it was the habitual 
practice of the Finance Department to under-estimate 
revenue owing to causes which have been explained by 
him. My Lord, this is in reality a small matter ; but the 
statement made by the Hon’ble Mr. Meston, if allowed to 
remain uncontradicted, might cause serious inconvenience 
hereafter, because objection might again be taken to any 
suggestion as to under-estimates or over-estimates. I be- 
lieve my Hon’ble friend mistook what is a rule for the new 
Council for the practice of this Council in the past. There 
is undoubtedly a rule among the new rules that in framing 
resolutions that a member wants to move, the accuracy 
of the figures supplied by the Finance Department shall 
not be questioned. That applies, however, only to 
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resolutions and not to any general criticism of the finan 
dal estimates that may be offered. 


My Lord, this year’s budget has come upon us all as 
an unpleasant surprise. The feelinsj is like that of a 
person who is walking securely on the ground, and, all of 
a sudden/ discovers a yawning gulf before him. After a 
great number of years— after ten years— of consecutive 
surpluses, we first came to a year of a heavy deficit, due, 
as we then understood, to famine. Then there was what 
appeared to be a normal year, and we have now another 
normal year in which, however, extra taxation has been 
imposed on the people. This circumstance, namely, the 
^ nyyiiig of ev tra taxation in a normal year, sugi^est s that 
something is wrong with ''fhe* financial positioh of the 
country, and in any case, it suggests an inquiry. I have 
given some attention to this question, and I fiiul that tlifi 
results are such as to cause apprehension. My Lord, for 
a correct understanding of this question it is nf*cessary to 
pass under brief review the finances of the ten years from 
1898 to 1908, because our series of surpluses began with 
the year 1898. From that year we had ten consecutive 
surpluses ending with the year J908. Lotus, therefore, 
see what were the special features of the financial position 
during that time, and what use was made of the prosperous 
finances of those years by the Government. It will be 
found that tlrere were four distinctive features of this 
period. The first was that there was a large saving in 
the cost of the home remittances of the Government, 


owing to exchange helVlng established itself at the steady 
rate of is. 4d. to the rupee in the year 1898. The second 
was an improvement in the opium revenue, which, before 
1898, had been steadily fallihif75r nGiumlxir of years. 
The third was the expansion, the more than average 
expansion, of the o rdinary reve nues of the country. And 
the fourth was an improvement* in the rai lway reve nues of 
the Government. These four causes combined to'give the 
Government large surpluses, and the Government utilised 
the position in the first place to remit a certain amount of 
taxation and then to sanction a large amount of increased 
expenditure in various directions. 
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I would respectfully invite the Council to consider 
this matter carefully. It has been said by some critics 
that the present difficulties of Government have arisen 
from the fact that during those fat years Government 
remitted taxation which should not have been remitted. 
Now, my Lord, I must protest strongly against this view. 
If the Council will look at the amount of taxation 
remitted during these ten years, it will find that the total 
of remissions cjune to about four millions sterling, or six 
croies of rupees. But owing to the artificial rise in the 
rupee, the savings of the Government on their home 
remittances also had come to about five and a half crores 
of rupees. What had happened was this.# The Govern- 
ment had gone on adding tax after tax in the period 
preceding the year 1898, so as to secure a balance between 
revenue and expenditure and even a surplus, no matter 
what the level of exchange was, and thus even when 
exchange was at its lowest, as it was in the year 1894, 
namely, at to the rupee, the Government were able 
to show not only an equilibiinm between revenue and 
expenditure, but also a small margin as surplus. As the 
exchange value of the rupee steadily went up, the level of 
taxation remaining the same, it meant a steadily increas- 
ing surplus at the disposal of the Government. By the 
year 181)8 exchcange established itself linnly in the vicinity 
of iiSd. to the rupee. Now, a rise of in the value of 
the ru[)ee meant a saving of 01 crores in the cost ot home 
remittances. Therelore, when the Government ot India 
remitted taxation to the amount of 0 crores, they practi- 
Ccally gave back to the tax-payers only what they had saved 
on their home remittances. Thorem^io^ weie thus 
not taken out their ordinal yW^niTeT they merely fe- 
presentS^^r savihg?^ecre^^ In tlW'cost of the home 
Remittances. We may, therefore, put aside these two 
items, namely, the savings on the home remittances, and 
the amount of remissions granted to the people, during the 
period we are considering. So much tor remissions of 
taxation. Let us now consider the amount of increased 
expenditure sanctioned in different directions. My Lord, 
the first six years of this period were a period of 
‘ efficiency ’ or, as one of my friends has said efficiency 
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with a capital * E.' The result was that expenditure was 
pushed up by leaps and bounds in various directions. A 
comparison of the expenditure for 1908-09, for which com- 
plete figures are available, with the year 1898-99, will 
reveal certain startling results. It will be found, for 
instance, that the civil expenditure of the country grew 
during this period by about 16 crores, including in such 
expenditure the charges of collection, the salaries and ex- 
penses of civil departments, miscellaneous civil charges 
and civil works. 1 may mention that from the charges of 
collection, Lomit, for obvious reasons, opium and provin- 
cial rates, as also refunds and drawbacks and compensa- 
tions and assigfiments. The figures for 1908-09, however, 
include the expenditure for Berar, whereas those for 
1898-99 do not. Even then we find that the increase in 
civil expenditure comes to about 15 crores, the expenditure 
having risen from about 29 crores to over 44 crores. My 
Lord, 1 venture to think that this is an amazing increase. 
If the Council will compare this increase with the growth 
of expenditure during the previous ten years, as also with 
the five years, 1881 to 1886, the contrast will appear 
most striking. The Council may remember that in 1886, 
Lord Dufferin’s Government found itself in a position 
somewhat similar to that which the Government of India 
occupy to-day. From 1881 to 1886 the country had en- 
joyed what may be called financial prosperity. There was 
remission of taxation in consequence and also increased 
expenditure and the result was that when lean years came 
in 1886 and the frontier policy of the Government 
necessitated heavy additional military expenditure, Lord 
Dufferin found himself driven to appoint a committee to 
carefully inquire into the growth of expenditure ; and one 
of the reasons adduced for the appointment of that com- 
mittee was that the increase in civil expenditure, had 
been excessive during the five years which had preceded 
His Lordship’s administration. Now thte increase in civil 
expenditure during those five years had been only about 
crores, the expenditure rising from about 22 crores to 
about 24| crores. And yet this increase was regarded J)y 
Jjord DulFerin as excessive. Judging by that standard, 1 
wonder, my Lord, what we are to think of the increase of 
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15 crores in the ten years from 1898 to 1908 ! Again, 
taking the period 1888-1898, what do we find ? I do not 
wish to take the Council through a mass of figures^ but I 
will only state the results of my calculations, giving this 
assurance to the Council, that I have taken every care I 
could to compare likes with likes only. Taking the period 
of ten years immediately preceding 1898, we find that 
the increase in civil expenditure was fiom about 24J 
crores to about 29:} crores, or about 5 crores in ten years 
against 15 crores in the ten years following 1898. We 
thus have the following results : if the increase duting 
1898 to 1908 had been at the same rate as during the five 
years 1881-1880, when in Lord Uufierin’s opinion the 
civil expenditure had grown enormously it should not have 
been more than 4^ crores ! Had the rate continued to be 
what it had biien during the ten years preceding 1898, the 
increase would not have been more than about 5 crores ! 
But instead of these figures, we have here an increase of 
no less than 15 ciores! This shows what the era of 
surpluses has done to push up civil expenditure 1 Turning 
next to iniliiary charges during this period, we find the 
same kind of growth. Prom 1888 to 1898 the military 
charges grew by about 3 crores a year or from 22| crores 
to 25 crores ; but from 1898 to 1908 they rose by about 
5} crores a year, that is, from 25f crores to about 31 
crores. The \vliol(5 position therefore is this, that during 
the ten years 1898 to 1908, wh;le six crores were remit- 
ted in taxation, the annual civil expenditure was allowed 
to grow by 15 crores and about 5 crores of additional 
expenditure was incurred every year in connection with 
the army ; this gives an increase of about 20 crores in 
civil and military expenditure in the course of ten years, 
or an average growth of 2 crores a year., My Lord, every 
one must admit that this is a phenomenal increase, con- 
sidering that the normal growth of revenue ordinarily has 
been estimated by a previous Finance Minister at only 
about one crore and twenty lakhs. 1 think these figures 
suggested— to my mind they imperatively suggest — the 
necessity for an inquiry into the growth of civil and mili- 
tary expenditure during the last ten years. This need of 
inquiry is all the greater because there is a serious situation 
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in front of us now" in connection with ojDium revenue. 
We all know that the opium revenue is doomed, that it 
will be extinguished altogether, if things go on at the 
present rate, in the year 1917, m., in about seven years 
from now. In this connection, I must express my dissent 
from my Hon'ble friend Mr. Chitnavis, who has urged 
that we should ask the Imperial Government to make a 
contribution to the Indian Exchequer in order to compen- 
sate us for the loss of opium revenue. My Lord, 1 do not 
think that it will be a dignihed course on our part to ask 
for such a contribution. It is we who have financially 
benefited in the past by this opium revenue, and it is we who 
must be prepared to bear this loss when the opium revenue is 
extinguished, seeing that the stain that will then be wiped 
away will be wiped away from us. We must face the 
situation ourselves, and I think if only the Government 
will be sufficiently careful, it is possible to do, and even do 
well, with a diminishing opium revenue. But one thing 
it is now absolutely necessary to do in connection with 
this opium revenue, and that is that from next year 
Government should take into account only a steadily 
diminishing figure as opium revenue for recurring pur- 
poses. What 1 mean is this — the whole of this revenue,’ 
which for next year is taken at about 6^ crores net, has 
to be extinguished in seven years. The Finance Depart- 
ment should therefore take, as ordinary revenue, only a 
descending series of figures, terminating in zero in seven 
years, for each succeeding year, and all excess over that 
figure should be treated as a windfall or extraordinary 
revenue to be devoted to extraordinary purposes, such as 
non-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation, and 
so forth. My Lord, I submit this course should have 
been adopted three years ago, so that the burden of a 
diminishing revenue should have been evenly distributed 
and the great need of retrenchment realised in time. I 
trust the Council will remember that when His Honour 
Sir Edward Baker enunciated the new opium policy of the 
Government of India three years ago, he assured the 
Council that the sacrifice could be made without a resort to 
extra taxation. That meant that the steadily widening 
gap made by a diminution in opium revenue would be met 
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by economies, unless the growth of revenue under other 
heads sufficed for the purpose. And yet, here we have my 
Hon’ble friend, the Finance Minister, coming to the Coun- 
cil in a normal year with proposals for additional taxation 
on the ground of a diminishing opium revenue ! My 
Lord, recent discussions have made it abundantly clear 
that the course I am urging is necessary, if a policy of 
steady retrenchment is to be followed and a sudden 
financial crisis to be averted. What is happening at 
present is this : owing to the reduction in the number of 
chests, the price per chest is rising. Probably this will 
go on for some time, and we may even reach four thou- 
sand rupees per chest. So for some time, the rise id 
prices will make up, and perhaps even more than make up, 
for the reduction in the number of chests, with the result 
that during the next two or three years the Government 
may not necessarily get a smaller amount as their opium 
revenue than at present ; but when the maximum price is 
reached, then there will be a sudden and precipitate drop^ 
and in the course of three or four years following the' 
Government will have to be prepared to face the extinctioij 
of the whole of this revenue of about crores. And it h 
easy to foresee what will then happen. If all of a sudden, 
say, 2 crores were to be lost in any particular year, I am 
quite sure that the Finance Minister will again urge the 
same plea that he has urged this year, that it is not 
possible to arrange for economies sufficient to cover such a 
loss at once. And then fresh taxation will again be 
imposed upon the people as was done this year. Unless, 
therefore, Government take credit only for a steadily 
diminishing opium revenue and arrange to keep all excess 
above that figure as a windfall or extraordinary revenue 
to be devoted to non-recurring expenditure, I am quite 
sure they will not feel the same incentive to retrenchment, 
and the results will be deplorable. 

My Lord, I have urged an early, I would even say an 
immediate, inquiry into the growth of expenditure on two 
grounds — first, because there has been this vast growth in 
civil and military expenditure, and secondly, because the 
opium revenue is to disappear in seven years. I think 
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the Government has no choice now but to pursue a policy 
of rigorous retrenchment, and for that a necessary preli- 
minary is an inquiry such as I have suggested. But while 
the present high scale of charges on. both civil and military 
administration require to be cut down, an increase, and 
even a large increase, of expenditure is necessary on 
objects intimately connected with the real well-being of 
the people — such as primary and technical educatjon . 
sanitation and relief of agricultural indebtednessTTmoii 
retrenchment will not pmtTuCe thr niuuej"" inquired for 
these objects, I for one shall not shrink from advocating 
additional taxation for the purpose. Only, the lesources 
of retrenchment must first be exhausted, before those of 
additional taxation are drawn up. My Lord, we feel 
strongly that the present expenditure on the objects I 
have mentioned is most inadequate, and unless the 
Government are prepared to spend far larger sums in 
these directions, the discontent which we see on all sides 
at present will not in reality diminish. This question is 
to us a question of the most vital importance, and it is 
only in the measure in which the Government deal with it 
that they will have identified themselves with our best 
interests. 
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[Th Council met on the 27th March^ 1911^ fov the final 
iebate on the Bud get ^ His Excellency Lord Hardinge pre- 
siding. Mr. Gokhale made the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, I understand that my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Gates intends to criticise certain remarks on the 
financial past of Burma made by me the other day in the 
course of the debate on my resolution about the growth of 
public expenditure in this country. In view of that, 1 had 
meant to wait till the Hon’ble Member had spoken before 
rising to speak. As, however, the Hon’bJe Member 
wishes to have the last word in this matter and 1 do not 
particularly mind his having the last word, 1 am quite 
willing to let him have his way, especially as he has very 
courteously given me an idea of what he proposes to say 
and has also given me his permission to reply to his 
criticism by anticipation. Before I avail myself of that 
permission, however, I think 1 should refresh the memory 
of the Council in connection with the point at issue 
between the Hon’ble Member and myself. My Lord, the 
Council will remember that when I moved my resolution 
urging an inquiry into the growth of public expenditure 
last January, the Hon’ble Mr. Gates attacked my pro- 
posal in a speech which may still be in the recollection 
of this Council, and in the course of that speech he 
described the Budget of Bombay as a bloated Budget. 
When it came to my turn to reply, I indulged in a 
retort— a retort obvious to all who knew the financial 
history of Upper Burma; I said that if the Budget of 
Bombay was a bloated Budget, in any case we paid every 
penny of it; that when Upper Burma, which had 
lived for nearly 20 years on other Provinces, refunded 
to the Government of India what it had drawn from other 
Provinces, then it would be time for "the representative of 
Burma to speak of other peoples’ bloated Budgets. Now, 
my Lord, the fiist observation 1 would like to make in 
13 
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this matter is this— that I quite recognise that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gates only indulged in a sort of bantering expression 
when he spoke of the bloated Budget of Bombay ; but 
then my retort too was a bantering retort — intended at 
the time to be a mere debating retort and nothing more. 
However, like the bantering retorts, which have an element 
of truth in them, my retort has gone home, and I find 
some feeling exhibited in the matter even in Rangoon— I 
have seen articles in Rangoon papers on the subject. As 
this has happened, 1 am quite prepared to put all banter 
aside and to take the question up as a serious question to 
be argued in a serious spirit, and I will argue it in that 
way to-day. So far as the proposition that I made last 
January is concerned, viz., that Upper Burma was not, for 
nearly 20 years, able to pay its way, that, of course, is a 
historical fact ; any one who knows the financial past of 
Upper Burma knows that. Upper Burma was annexed in 
1886. From 1886 to 1897 — a period of eleven years — 
the accounts of Upper Burma were kept separate, and 
during all these years, as the Hon’ble Mr. Gates himself 
will admit. Upper Burma showed a heavy deficit year after 
year. It was as high as over 2 crores of rupees for the 
first year, and for the last year it was nearly a crore — 
about 95 lakhs. Then the accounts of Upper and Lower 
Burma were put together, and, of course, after that we 
have no direct means of knowing how much Upper Burma 
cost the Government of India. But there is plenty of 
indirect evidence to show that the deficits of Upper Burma 
continued for about 7 or 8 years more. That means that 
if the accounts of Upper Burma had continued to be kept 
separate, it would have been 18 or 19 years before Upper 
Bunna was able to make the two ends meet. So far, 
therefore, as my actual proposition is concerned, it is 
absolutely unassailable. The Hon’ble Member, however, 
may say, * Oh ! you must not take part of a Province like 
this ! And Upper Burma is only a part of the whole Pro- 
vince of Burma!’ But even before Upper Burma was 
annexed, Lower Burma was not paying its way. The 
utmpst that may be conceded for the sake of argument is 
thSt Lower Burma was just paying its way when Upper 
Biapna .^ras annexed ; still when Upper Burma was joined 
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to Lower Burma, a deficit ensued, and that deficit had to 
be made good by the Government of India, Therefore, 
my position is not shaken even if you put the accounts of 
Lower Burma with those of Upper Burma. But, my 
Lord, my Hon’ble friend, the non-official Member from 
Burma, Maung Bah Too, has most unexpectedly come to 
my assistance in this matter. He asked for a return the 
other day, and only 4 or 5 days ago a return was placed 
by the Government on this table, which is a crushing 
indictment of the financial position of Burma, even taken 
as a whole. The return is a Government return, and I 
shall be glad to know what the Hon’ble Mr. Gates has to 
say to it. The return shows that from 1860 up to 1903-04 
— the year in which the return was prepared — the whole 
of Burma, Lower and Upper, taken together, had not been 
paying its way. It was not therefore only Upper Burma, 
for a period of nearly 20 years, but the whole of Burma 
for more than 40 years that was not paying its way — I do 
not know how it has been since ; probably things have 
been slightly better, but they cannot be very different. I 
am therefore prepared to modify my original proposition 
that Upper Burma had not paid its way for nearly 20 
years and say that the whole of Burma had not paid its 
way for more than 40 years. If that will please the 
Hon’ble Member, he may have this proposition — this time 
made not in banter, but in sober seriousness ! 

But, my Lord, that is not all. This return, which 
was prepared by the Accountant-General of Rangoon, 
tries to give every advantage to Burma in the calculation. 
For instance, Burma is charged, not with its fair share of 
Military expenditure, but only with the cost of the troops 
actually located in Burma, and that is really very small 
compared with the whole Military expenditure of India, 
Then, as to non-effective charges in connection with the 
Army, Burma is charged, not with the usual percentage of 
42, but only with a percentage of 33. There are other 
charges also made on a smaller scale than in the case of the 
rest of India ; and finally there is this significant omission 
here. The return says that the deficits, shown in the 
table appended, for more than 40 years, are exclhsive of 
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certain items which have not been taken into account — 
items for which Burma should be charged, but has not 
been charged, in this calculation. Thus, Burma is not 
charged in this return with its share for Civil and Public 
Works pensiop and furlough allowances in India ; Burma 
is not charged with its share of the capital cost in con- 
nection with telegraphs ; Burma is not charged with any 
contribution to the Royal Navy and Royal Indian Marine ; 
finally, Burma is not even charged for her fair share of the 
Central Government in India. Exclusive of all these 
charges and giving every advantage to Burma, this return, 
prepared by the Accountant-General of Rangoon, and laid 
by the Government of India on the table of this Council, 
shows that for more than 40 years the whole of Burma 
was not paying its way; and as a result we find that 
Burma is indebted to-day to India to the tune of about 02 
crores of rupees. The other day I pointed out that the 
unproductive debt of India is 37 millions or about 55 or 
50 crores of rupees. If Burma had not been with us, we 
should have iiau no unproductive debt to-day and have 
been 6 or 7 crores to the good. It may be contended by 
the Hon'ble Member that it is not fair to begin the 
account, as this return does, with the debt charges, 
due on account of the First and Second Burmese Wars. 
But it must be remembered that that has been the 
practice of the Government of India in connection with 
its own accounts in this country. England has never 
borne any part of the cost of the wars or of the measures 
that were necessary to put down the Mutiny, or any other 
debt that has been raised in this country. India has paid 
the whole cost of all the wars ; India has paid the whole 
cost of putting down the Mutiny ; India has borne the 
whole responsibility for every debt that has been raised in 
connection with this country. If Burma wants to be con- 
sidered separately, then Burma must also be prepared to 
undergo the same treatment ; and that treatment has been 
applied to Burma by the Accountant-General of Rangoon, 
with results well worth the study of the Hon’ble Member, 

There is one thing more I want to say in this con- 
nection.. Taking the positions of Burma and Bombay 
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€ven to-day, what do we find ? It is usual to apply two 
tests in such comparisons, the test of population and the 
test of area, to judge as to what is the burden of taxation 
in a Province. I think both tests are largely fallacious, 
but if these tests have to be applied, they must be differ- 
ently to different heads of revenue. For land-revenue and 
forests, I think, the proper test to apply is the area test ; 
for stamps, registration, assessed taxes and excise, on the 
other hand, the proper test to apply is the test per head. 
Applying the tests in this way, I find that Bombay pays 
per head for assessed taxes, stamps, registration, and ex- 
cise, Re. 1-9-10 per head, whereas Burma pays Re. 1-6-10 
per head. As regards land-revenue and forests, I find 
that Bombay pays Re. 0-15-3 per square mile, whereas 
Burma pays Re. 0-13-3, and this in spite of the fact that 
Bombay is largely handicapped by Sind. Thus, even omit- 
ting salt and customs, Bombay taxation is higher than 
that of Burma. 

I will now pass on to offer a few observations on the 
Financial Statement which theHon’ble the Finance Minis- 
ter has laid before this Council. My Lord, the most inter- 
esting portion of the Financial Statement is that which 
deals with the question of Provincial finance. Undoubt- 
edly a very important step forward has been taken and the 
Hon’ble Member is entitled to speak with legitimate pride 
of what has been done. When, however, he describes 
these new Provincial settlements as permanent, a question 
arises as to whether the use of the term is justified. Look- 
ing at the new settlements in a large way, we find that 
there are four special characteristics which may be 
noted. The first is that there will be in future a 
withdrawal of all minute control over the Bud- 
gets of Provincial Governments. The second is that 
the doctrine of contractual responsibility will be 
enforced rigidly in future in the case of all Provincial 
Governments. The third is that, as far as possible. Pro- 
vincial revenues will be derived from portions of grow- 
ing revenues and that large fixed allotments will not be 
m^e hereafter to the Provinces. And the fourth is that 
a further step has been taken in the direction of the 
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provincialization of certain revenues, forests in all cases, 
and excise in the case of Bombay and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Now, these are all very important features, all 
four of them. But even so, I do not think that the new 
settlements are likely to be any more permanent than the 
previous settlements were. Let us consider the matter in 
some detail. 

As regards the withdrawal of minute control over the 
budgets of Provincial Governments, I think everybody 
will congratulate the Finance Department on what it has 
done. It is a very important change, and I think that it 
will largely free the Local Governments from that un- 
necessary and vexatious interference of which they had 
reason to complain. I think this, in some respects, is the 
most important change which the new settlements make, 
and it is sure to be attended with excellent results. As 
regards the doctrine of contractual responsibility, thsft of 
course has always been there; and simply because the 
Hon’ble Member expresses himself with some emphasis on 
the subjects, it does not mean that it is a new doctrine, 
though I admit that if he is able to ensure the Local 
Governments not budgetting for a deficit or borrowing 
from him whenever their balances fall below the minimum, 
I think that will be a departure. I do not know, however, 
how far it will be possible to enforce this in practice. I 
have my doubts about this. The third change is, no doubt, 
very important ; but the principle of it had already been 
accepted, and we have now only a further advance in giving 
the Local Governments a larger proportion of the growing 
revenues. The advance, however, is so substantial as to 
reverse the old practice of making fixed allotments to 
Provincial Governments. In place of that, we have now 
the Imperial Government receiving a next fixed allotment 
from the Provincial Governments taken together, and that 
is a move in the right direction. The last change is also a 
further extension of a principle already accepted, because 
registration had already been wholly provincialised, and 
what the Finance Department has now done is to provin- 
cialise forests in all cases and excise in some cases, which 
is only extending a principle, already accepted, still further, 
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While, therefore, all the four changes are important, 
there is nothing in them except in the first — that which 
relieves the Local Governments of all minute control — 
which is quite new, though in each case there is a substan- 
tial advance. But my fear, my Lord, is that these settle- 
ments will not prove any more permanent than the last 
quasi-permanent settlements, or than even the old quin- 
quennial settlements ; I fear that the whole position is 
such that there cannot be any permanent settlements at 
the present stage between the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India. The root of the mischief lies m 
this. The Government of India has at its disposal too large 
a share of growing revenues, and its expenditure is princi- 
pally confined to the Army and to a few services which are 
directly under it. The result is that, while there is a con- 
tinuous tendency to spend more and more on the Army, 
after those claims are satisfied, large surpluses accrue to 
the Government of India ; and when these surpluses are 
realised, the Government doles out a portion of them to 
the Provinces. Now, the Provinces habitually expect 
these doles and the expectation of the doles is thoroughly 
demoralising. If therefore you want any element of per- 
manence in your provincial contracts, it is necessary, first 
of all, to see to it that the Government of India has no 
large surpluses to dole out to the Provinces, and this can 
only be ensured by reducing the resources which are at 
present at the disposal of the Government of India. 
What I propose, my Lord, is that instead of receiving its 
whole income from growing revenues, the Government of 
India should receive large fixed contributions from Pro- 
vincial Governments, say, up to about one-third or 
one-fourth of its revenues, the other two-thirds or three- 
fourths being derived from growing resources. I think in 
this matter it is desirable to examine the practice of other 
countries, and there are three countries which can supply 
some sort of guidance to us on this subject — Switzerland, 
Germany and America. Switzerland, however, is a very 
small country, and I will therefore 'leave it out of consi- 
deration. The example which I think we should follow in 
this matter is that supplied by Germany. America is too 
advanced for us, because the federal finance of America is 
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entirely separate from State finance, and it will be a long, 
long time before we reach that stage, if we ever reach it 
at all. But in Germany, my Lord, while the empire has 
its own independent revenues, and the component States 
have theirs, the component States also make large contri- 
butions to the exchequer of the Empire. In fact, nearly 
one-fourth of {he revenue of the Empire is at present 
derived from fixed contributions from the component 
States, and about three-fourths is derived from independ- 
ent sources, such as Customs and Excise and Stamps. 
Now, I think, this is the direction in which we have to 
seek a solution of our problem. The Government of India 
should have about one-third or one-fourth of its revenue 
derived from fixed contributions made by the Provincial 
Governments. This will reduce the possibility of large 
surpluses being realised by the Government of India, and 
diminish the chances of doles being given to the Provincial 
Governments. As I have already said, the policy of 
doles, which has been condemned by successive Finance 
Ministers, and also by several Members of the Decentrali- 
sation Commission, is a thoroughly demoralising policy, 
and if you want any strong financial responsibility to 
be felt by Provincial Governments and the doctrine of 
contractual responsibility to be strictly enforced, you 
must see to it that this practice of the Government 
of India giving doles to Provincial Governments year 
after year is stopped — indeed rendered impossible* 

I had intended going into this in some detail, but 
I see that my twenty minutes are nearly up and I must 
conclude. I will therefore content myself with making 
only one or two observations. My Lord, taking the real 
revenue of the whole of India as estimated in next year’s 
Budget, we may put it down at about 83 crores or 55 
millions for the next year. As I explained on a previous 
occasion, I leave out in this refunds and drawbacks and 
assignments and compensations, as also the cost of pro- 
duction of opium ; and the Commercial Services I take pet. 
Out of this 83 crores, about four-sevenths is now the 
revenue of the Government of India and three-sevenths is 
the revenue of the Local Governments. Now, I think, it 
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is possible to assign the principal heads to the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments in such a way that the Local 
Governments should have at their disposal a little more 
than the revenue which they at present enjoy, and the 
Government of India should have at its disposal a little less 
than what it has at present. 

The excess, which the Local Governments will thus 
get, should come back to the Government of India in the 
shape of fixed assignments, which, of course, would not be 
capable of growth, and to that extent the Government of 
India would have inelastic revenues at its disposal. On 
the other hand, as the Government of India will have 
customs-revenue, and as it will realise rhore and more 
from this source, 1 do not think that there wonld be any 
difficulty as regards the total revenue of the Government 
of India being sufficiently elastic. I think, my Lord, that 
the Government of India could and should raise much 
more revenue from customs than they are doing to-day. 
In Germany, I find 67 millions are raised by customs; in 
America 60 millions are raised by customs ; so that there 
is plenty of margin for raising a larger revenue from this 
source in India. My proposal, therefore, is this, that 
certain principal heads should be provincialised straight 
off. I would begin with land revenue, excise and forests, 
making them over to Local Governments, and such Local 
Governments as would get from them more than they 
actually require just now should be called upon to make 
fixed allotments to the Government of India. As the 
Government of India’s revenue from its own sources, such 
as customs, grows, more and more of the other heads 
should be provincialised. So far, the advance has been 
from centralized finance to decentralized finance. When 
the process of decentralization is completed—and we are 
yet a good way from completion — we have to advance 
from that to federal finance, which should be our goal. 
And I have indicated briefly how we may gradually pro- 
ceed towards a federal basis. 

There is one matter of some importance on which I 
would like to say a word before I finish, and that is the 
question of Provincial taxation raised by my Hon’ble 
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friend Mr. Quin. My Lord, this is a very important 
matter, and I quite recognise that Provincial finance will 
not attain an independent position unless and until 
Provincial Councils have the powers of taxation ; but 
I think this is a very difficult problem, and things general- 
ly will have to advance a great deal before these powers 
can be safely conferred on those Councils; in any case, I 
urge, there should be no hurry in regard to this. I think, 
in the first place, the present practice of discussing Pro- 
vincial Budgets must be well settled, and the public 
opinion in the different Provinces must make itself felt by 
the Provincial Governments much more than it is doing 
to-day. Secondly, before powers of taxation are conferred 
on Local Governments, it is necessary that every Local 
Government should be a Council Government, with a 
Governor at its head, coming fresh from England. And, 
thirdly, it is necessary that there should be an elected 
majority of Members in these Councils. When this posi- 
tion is reached, I think powers of taxation may safely be 
entrusted to Provincial Councils, but till then I would 
keep those powers in the hands of this Council. Finally, 
as regards borrowing, that will have to come after powers 
of taxation have been conferred, but I fear it will be some 
time before we are actually able to take these steps. 
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[The Council met on the 25th March^ 1912^ for the final 
delate on the Budget^ His Excellency Lord Hardinge presiding. 
Mr. Gokhale made the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, I propose to make a few observations to- 
day on the general state of our finances, but, before doing 
that, I would like, with Your Lordship’s permission, to 
make one or two references of a personal nature. My 
Lord, this is the last time when my Hon’ble friend. Sir 
James Meston, will sit in this Council, at any rate as 
Financial Secretary, and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank him publicly, and in Your Excellency’s 
presence, for all the valuable assistance which he has 
uniformly given to non-official members during the last 
three years. Ever accessible, ever courteous, ever helpful, 
the Hon’ble Member has enabled many of us to perform 
our duty in this Council better than we could otherwise 
have done. He has believed whole-heartedly in the new 
order inaugurated by the recent reforms ; and he has also 
believed in the capacity of non-official members to rise 
equal to their new responsibilities. And if this Council 
has not wholly disappointed expectations, the result, at 
any rate on the financial side of our discussions, is in no 
small measure due to the sympathetic and generous atti- 
tude of the Hon’ble Member towards us. My Lord, our 
best wishes accompany Sir James Meston in his new and 
exalted sphere, and I earnestly trust that, when his five 
years of office are over, he will return again to this Council 
as Finance Minister, I think, my Lord, there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the view that membership of 
the Government of India should be the last rung of the 
official ladder in this country, and that those members of 
the Civil Service who are marked out for Lieutenant- 
Governorships should complete their tenure of office as 
heads of Provinces before they come and join the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council. 
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My Lord, I would next like to say a word about my 
Hon’ble friend, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. We have all 
heard that he proposes shortly to go on six months* leave 
to recruit his health, and we all fervently hope that he 
will come back at the end of that period with his health 
fully restored and that he will continue to preside over his 
Department for the full period of his appointment. My 
Lord, ih^penonnel of this Council on its non-official side 
will have undergone considerable changes before the 
Hon’ble Member’s return, because in the interval there 
will be a new election, and, while some of us may possibly 
not want to come back, the constituencies may not want 
to send some others back, and therefore it would not be 
inappropriate if we, non-official members, seek to give 
brief expression on the present occasion to the great 
admiration and the very high regard in which we hold Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson. My Lord, with his mind satu- 
rated with the best traditions of English public life of 
which he was a close observer for many years, the Hon’ble 
Member’s presence in this Council has been simply 
invaluable to us at a time when our own tradition is 
slowly evolving here. We have never found Sir Guy 
Wilson wrapped up in official reserve. He has often pre- 
sented new points of view to us and he has himself been 
always anxious to enter into our feelings and our 
thoughts. And his delightful and high-minded courtesy 
has made it a pleasure to have anything to do with him. 
His great familiarity with the principles of Western 
finance has enabled him to manage our finances wisely 
and skilfully, and his attachment to the Gladstonian 
tradition of economy has left its impress on the adminis- 
tration of this country. In regard to our general affairs, 
too, it is well-known that Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s 
influence has been strongly on the side of popular pro- 
gress. My Lord, the country needs men of his type in 
the Government— men of warm sympathies, of sturdy 
independence, and deep devotion to its truest and best 
interests ; and once again I earnestly express the hope 
that Sir Guy will come back fully restor^ to health and 
will continue his services to India to the furthest limit of 
time to which they can be stretched. 
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My last word, my Lord, will be about this great and 
beautiful city. Speaking at the Calcutta Club the other 
day, Your Lordship expressed the great regret with 
which you viewed the prospect of this city soon ceasing 
to be your winter headquarters in future. May we, non- 
official members of this Council, ask to be permitted to- 
respectfully join in that regret ! I say nothing on this 
occasion about the great, the momentous, changes which 
were announced by His Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor at Delhi. Looking into the future with the eye 
of faith and of hope, I do believe that these changes, 
whatever temporary inconvenience or dislocation they 
may occasion, will do good in the end both to the Province 
of Bengal and to the country taken as whole. But, what- 
ever the futu e may hold in its womb, the thought that 
this Council, which has grown from the smallest begin- 
nings to its present dimensions in this city, meets here 
to-day for the last time, is a thought that must make the 
heart heavy. My Lord, it is not merely the infinite 
kindness and hospitality which we members, coming from 
other Provinces, have always received from the people 
of Calcutta, it is not merely the friends that we have 
made here, that we shall miss; it is the entire 
influence of Calcutta and all that Calcutta stands for 
that will now be lost to us. Some of us, my Lord, have 
been coming to this city now for many years— I for one 
have come here continuously now for eleven years — and 
we have learnt to feel the same enthusiasm for this 
wonderful land which the people of Bengal feel, 
its waving fields, its noble streams, its rich and 
wonderful vegetation of every kind, throw on us now 
the same spell that the people of this Province 
experience, and the warm-heartedness of its society, 
its culture, its spiritual outlook on life, and the inten- 
sity of its national aspiration have produced a deep 
and abiding impression upon our lives. My Lord, 
we bid adieu to this city with p/ofound regret, and 
with every good wish for its continued prosperity 
that the heart of man can frame. And we fervently 
trust that, great as has been its past, its future will be 
even greater. 
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My Lord, I will now say a few words on the general 
state of our finances. We are, as everybody who knows 
anything about our finances knows, on the eve of a very 
considerable disturbance in our accepted standards both of 
revenue and expenditure. There is no question whatever 
that the financial position of the country, taken as a whole, 
is both sound and strong ; but the fact that we are on the 
eve of this disturbance makes it necessary that there 
should be a careful and comprehensive examination of the 
whole position. On the one side, my Lord, our opium- 
revenue will soon be extinguished ; on the other side, 
heavy and continuously increasing additions will be 
necessary to our expenditure on certain services, specially 
^ucation and sanitation. Then, my Lord, I hope, 1 most 
earnestly hope, that our military expenditure, the burden 
of which we have so long borne patiently, and which is 
really far beyond our capacity to bear, will be materially 
lightened as a result of the labour on which Sir William 
Nicholson and his Committee will soon enter. I therefore 
suggest that this is just the juncture when a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the whole financial position may be 
undertaken by a strong Royal Commission. There are 
three outstanding features of the position. A top-heavy 
administration, much too costly for our resources, a 
crushing weight of military burdens, and a scheme 
of taxation which, though not much more burden- 
some in its total incidence than in other countries, 
presses much more heavily on the poorer than on the 
middle and the upper classes of the community. These 
are the outstanding features of our financial position. 
India, it must always be borne in mind, is a very poor 
country, and the largest revenue that we can possibly raise 
must be small, judged by the standards of the West. 
The question, therefore, as to how to adjust our revenue 
to our growing requirements in certain directions is one of 
prime importance. My Lord, I, for one, shall -be glad 
when our opium-revenue disappears; not only because 
I feel it to be a stain on us, but also because its presence 
in an uncertain state is very inconvenient from the standi 
point of economy. The uncertainty that invests it is sf 
great disturbing factor in our budget, and the large 
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surpluses which it brings to the Government, however 
convenient they may be for certain purposes, cannot but 
be demoralizing in their effect on economy, because the 
strongest Finance Minister, with the utmost insistence 
that he can lay on rigid economy, cannot resist a certain 
amount of wasteful expenditure in the presence of such 
large surpluses. When the opium-revenue disappears — 
and I understand that it will not take long now before 
it disappears — we shall be in a position to know 
where exactly we stand, and then it is that certain 
questions will require to be taken into serious and 
careful consideration, so that a definite financial 
policy may be laid down for the country which should 
be adhered to in all essentials, independently of the 
particular views or inclinations of individual Finance 
Members. The questions that require specially to be 
considered are how to re-adjust our old taxation so that its 
incidence should press less severely on certain classes — 
the poorest classes of the country ; ho vyJjQ ^'^ id en^ 
sa ry, the present basis of taaJiQa~so^t more ' monev 
mscy found for education, sanitaTion, and sii^iijl^u;, 
services, ill Wliart“TltfSi5trons’'’expehcIff‘fl^^ 'Be kept 
down, and in what directions expenditure must be in- 
creased. We want enquiry into these things by a strong 
Commission so that the future may be shaped in accord- 
ance with a definite policy laid down, after taking a com- 
prehensive view of the whole question. For instance, my 
Lord, I hold that we can raise a much larger revenue than 
we do at present from our Customs without its proving 
burdensome to any section of The community. The pos- 
sibility of raising revenue f rom certain source s, which at 
present yield nothing, must" also' be pu'bll^y examined. 
Then tjhere is the question of reducing the State dema nd 
on land , especially in raiyatwari tracts, and the exfe^on 
oFthe permanent settlement to areas where it does not at 
present iXist, subject to the condition that agricultural 
incomes above a certain minimum should be liable to pay 
the income-tax.' There is also the question as to how 
larerp.r grp nts for localj^ ies may be provided so 

fJiat they should be better atle at present to perform 
their duties satisfactorily, and how provision may be made 
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fot steadily expanding allotments to education, sanitation, 
and medical relief. I therefore urge that when the opium- 
revenue is about to disappear, the occasion should be utilis- 
ed to appoint a strong Royal Commission to consider the 
whole subject of the basis of our taxation and the probable 
future course of our expenditure. One important reason 
why such an inquiry is necessary is the extreme rapidity 
with which the personnel of the Government changes in 
this country. A Finance Minister, or any other member 
of Government, holds office for only five years ; he takes 
some time to make himself acquainted with the problems 
of his department or the state of things in the country, and 
by the time he is in a position to liandle important questions 
well, the time also comes for him to think of leaving. If 
members of Government were to remain in this country 
after their retirement, the knowledge and experience which 
they acquired in their respective offices would still be 
available to us. What happens at present is that eVery 
successor has to begin not where his predecessor ended but 
his predecessor also began, and thus a large amount of 
most useful and necessary knowledge is repeatedly lost and 
has to be repeatedly acquired over and over again, with the 
result that we seem to be living more or less from hand to 
mouth and without a large settled policy adopted as a re- 
sult of wide and thorough knowledge and ample discussion, 

I, therefore, urge, my Lord, that when the opium- 
revenue is about to be extinguished, as we understand it 
will soon be, the Government should take steps to appoint 
a Royal Commission so that the whole financial position of 
the country may be carefully examined. 



HOUSE ACCOMMODATION IN CANTONMENTS. 


{At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on 
Friday^ the IJpth February 1902, His Excellency Lord Curzon 
presiding, the Council considered the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to make better provision for securing 
house accotnmodation for officers in Cantonments. The 
Hon. Mr* Pugh moved that in clause 2, sub-clause (1) of 
the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee^ the definition 
of grantee ” be omitted. In supporting the amendment, the 
Hon. Mr. G, K. Gokhale spoke as follows : — ] 

Your Excellency, — As Government have been pleased 
to accept the amendment moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh, 
I do not think h is necessary for me to say anything in 
support of it ; but, if Your Excellency will bear with me> 
I will, following the example of my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Bilgrami, make a few observations on the general 
character of the measure which the Council are invited to 
pass to-day. My Lord, it is true that I 'have signed the 
Report of the Select Committee subject to dissent in one 
particular only, but 1 don’t mind confessing that I regard 
all legislation of this nature with a considerable amount of 
misgiving. 1 am free to recognise that Government have 
been by no means precipitate in proceeding with this 
measure, as it has been before the public, in one form or 
another, for nearly thirteen years. 1 also recognise that 
large and important modifications have been introduced 
into the Bill to soften the stringency of its original pro- 
visions, and now that Government have accepted the 
amendments Of which the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh had given 
notice, 1 think they have done nearly all that lay in their 
power, short of dropping the Bill, to provide what have to 
he considered as reasonable safeguards to protect the 
legitimate‘interests of house-owners in cantonments. But, 
niy Lord, when all this is admitted — and I make the 
adinission most gratefully — the fact remains that legislation 
of so exceptional a character, interfering as it does with 

14 
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the normal freedom of contract between house-owners and 
tenants, can be justified only on grounds of the strongest 
necessity : and there is ample evidence in the opinions and 
memorials laid before the ^lect Committee to show that 
in the case of a large number of cantonments such neces- 
sity does not exist. In these cantonments, no difficulty 
has been experienced in the past in the matter of obtain- 
ing house accommodation for military officers, the number 
of bungalows available being laijgely in excess of military 
requirements, and a certain proportion of these bungalows 
remaining, as a matter of fact, vacant from year to year. 
Poona is a typical instance of this class of cantonments. It 
has been estimated that the number of military officers re- 
quiring house-accommodation in Poona is about 160 ; while 
the number of bungalows in Military lines is over 200. Now 
all these 160 officers do not take a house each. The 
younger officers generally prefer chumming, three or' four 
in a house, A considerable number reside in the Western 
India Club and in hotels and a few live even in Civil lines. 
The result is that every year a certain number of houses 
remain without tenants. It may be urged that it is not 
intended to put the proposed enactment into operation at 
once in all cantonments throughout India. That is true ; 
but as soon as the Bill is passed, the matter gets out of • 
the hands of the Legislature, and then it is all a question 
of the discretion of Government in their executive capa- 
city, which, it will be admitted, is quite a different thing. 

I do not say that this discretion will not, as a rule, be 
wisely exercised, but it is conceivable that a Local Govern- 
ment may not always be able to withstand the pressure of 
the military authorities, who would naturally not be 
reluctant to be armed with the drastic powers which this. 
Bill vests in them, when once the Act is extended to a 
cantonment. And I think there is reason to fear that the 
operation of this enactment, with all the safeguards it 
contains, is likely to prove in practice more or less pre- 
judicial to the interests of house-owners. The Legislature, 
my Lord, may make the letter of the law as ‘severely 
impartial as it can. The law itself has to be enforced 
through the medium of human beings, who are not free 
from prejudice. And in the present case, it will be worked 
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by military men, who a're so accustomed to prompt and 
unquestioning obedience that they are often not likely to 
trouble themselves much about nice points of law in 
enforcing their wishes. The Bill provides for referring 
all important matters of disagreement between house- 
owners and tenants to Committees of Arbitration. It 
remains to be seen how far the safeguard of these Com- 
mittees proves to be effective in practice. Past experience 
of these bodies in cantonrpents is not very encouraging. 
On this point I need quote no other testimony than that 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Hardy, who has described his experi- 
ence of these Committees in the following terms :- •* I have 
been a member on these Committees, and I am bound to 
say I thought their tendency was to be hard on the 
house-owner.’ Let us hope that the Arbitration Com- 
mittees that will be constituted under the proposed 
enactment will give greater satisfaction. In one respect 
the Bill is certain to cause loss to house-owners. Where 
a non-military tenant is ejected in favour of a military 
tenant under the coercive clauses of the J^ill, the house is 
sure to be shunned by non-military tenants after that, and 
so, if at any time the house-owner fails to get a military 
tenant for it, it is likely to remain without a tenant. 
I have made these observations to emphasize 
respectfully the great need there is for exhausting all 
ordinary remedies before resorting to the somewhat 
violent disturbance of the normal relations between 
house-owners and tenants which this Bill authorises, 
especially in the case of those cantonments in which 
the inconvenience complained of in the preamble of the 
Bill has not assumed serious dimensions and where 
the requirements of the military are of a fixed character. 
I believe, in such cantonments, Government might, with 
advantage, try the plan of selecting themselves the requir- 
ed number of bungalows once for all, and requiring their 
officers to occupy them for fixed rents. Such au arrange- 
ment, I submit, will be more equitable than that contem- 
plated in the Bill, because there will be a reciprocity of 
obligations under it. For if house-owners will be thereby 
required to place their bungalows at the disposal of military 
officers, these latter, in their turn, will be bound to occupy 
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them ; and the chances of friction between house-owners 
and military officers will be minimised. Of course, where 
the evil mentioned in the preamble has grown so 
serious that such a simple plan will not be practicable, the 
proposed enactment will have to be enforced, for no one 
can question the fact, that cantonments exist primarily for 
the accommodation of military men, and they piust fulfil 
that purpose under any circumstances. But in regard to 
these cantonments, m., where it will be found necessary 
to enforce the new law, I would venture to make one sug- 
gestion, and that is, that Government should publish 
every year a statement showing the number of cases in 
which the coercive clauses of the Bill have been enforced 
during the year. I think the mere fact that such a re- 
turn will have to go up to the Government will tend to 
sober the excess of zeal on the part of cantonment authori- 
ties and will prove a salutary addition to the safeguards 
which have been already provided in the Bill. My Lord, 
it was not possible for me to bring up these suggestions in 
the shape of amendments, and I thought I might submit 
them to the consideration of Government in the course oi 
this discussion. 



THE OFFICIAL SECRETS ACT. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council^ held on 
Friday the 4th December 1903, the Hon'hle Sir T. Raleigh 
presiding, the Hon, Mr. A. T. Arundel moved that the Bill 
to amend the Indian Official Secrets Act, 1889, he referred to 
a Select Committee. The Hon. Mr, G, K, Gokhale opposed 
the motion in the following speech : — ] 

Sir, this Bill, both in its principle and its details, is 
open to such grave objection that it is a matter for pro- 
found regret that Government should ever have thought 
of introducing the measure. The Englishman, in a recent 
issue, describes the Bill as calculated to Russianize the 
Indian Administration, and says that ‘ it is inconceivable 
that such an enactment can be placed on the Statute-book 
even in India.’ This, no doubt, is strong language, but I 
think, it is none too strong, and in view of the quarter 
fiom which it comes, it should give Government pause. 
Fourteen years ago, when the Indian Official Secrets Act 
was passed, there was no discussion in the Council, as the 
measure was introduced and passed at Simla. But there 
were two considerations in its favour ; first, that a similar 
Act had already been passed in England and it was appli- 
cable to all the dominions of His Majesty, including India, 
and so the Indian Act was a mere Indian edition of the 
English Law already in force in India ; and, secondly, it 
related principally to Naval and Military Secrets, and it 
could be argued that, as such secrets concerned questions 
of the country’s safety, it was necessary for Government 
to have drastic powers for preventing their disclosure. 
The present Bill, however, proposes to make alterations of. 
so astounding a nature in that Act that it is difficult to 
speak of them with that restraint which should character- 
ize all utterances in this Chamber. To state the matter 
briefly, the Bill proposes to make three principal changes 
jn the old Act : first, it proposes to place Civil matters on a 
level with Naval and Military matters; secondly, in place 
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of the present provision that a person who enters an office 
for the purpose of wrongfully obtaining information is liable 
to be punished under the Act, it is now proposed to enact 
that whoever, ‘without lawful authority or permission (the 
proof whereof shall be upon him), goes to a Government 
office,’ commits an offence under the Act ; and, thirdly, it 
is proposed to make all offences under the Act cognisable 
and non-bailable. Now, Sir, it is difficult to imagine that 
any responsible officer of Government conversant, in 
any degree, with the administration of the country, and 
possessing the least regard for the professed character 
of British rule, could have drafted these amendments. 
Take the first proposal to place Civil matters on a 
level with Naval and Military matters. The Civil 
administration of the country ranges from the highest 
concerns of State policy which engage the attention of the 
Viceroy down to the pettiest detail of the routine work of 
a village official. The word ‘ secret ’ is nowhere defined, 
and it must, therefore, include all official information not 
authoritatively notified by the Government to the public. 
And I want to know if it is seriously intended to make the 
publication of even the most trivial news in connection 
with this vast Civil administration of the country penal- 
such news, for instance, as the transfer of a Government 
officer from one place to another — unless it has first 
appeared in a Government resolution or any other official 
notification. And yet this would be the effect of the pro- 
posed amendment. The Englishman calls this Russianiz- 
ing the administration, and he is entitled to the thanks of 
the public for his powerful and disinterested criticism. For 
the Bill, even if it becomes law, will not in practice aft'ect 
him or the other editors of Anglo-Indian papers, I would 
like to see the official who would venture to arrest and 
march to the police thana the editor of an Anglo-Indian 
paper. But so far as Indian editors are concerned, there 
are, I fear, officers in this country, who would not be sorry 
for an opportunity to march whole battalions of them to 
the police thana. It is dreadful to think of the abuse of 
authority which is almost certain to result from this 
placing of Indian editors, especially the smaller ones 
among them, so completely at the mercy of those whom 
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they constantly irritate or displease by their criticism. It 
might be said that, while Government have no objection 
to the authorised publication of official news of minor 
importance, they certainly want to prevent the publication 
of papers, such as the confidential circulars about the wider 
employment of Europeans and Eurasians in the Public 
Service, which were published by some of the Indian 
papers last year. Now, in the first place, the Bill does not 
distinguish between matters of smaller and greater import- 
ance. And, secondly, even on the higher ground on which 
the measure may be sought to be defended, I submit that 
the Bill, if passed into law, will do incalculable mischief. I 
think. Sir, that in a country like India, where Naval and 
Military secrets require to be protected, if anything, with 
even greater strictness than in England, the very reverse 
is the case with matters concerning the Civil administra- 
tion. The responsibility of the Government to the people 
in this country is merely moral; it is not legal, as in the 
West. There is no machinery here, as in Western coun- 
tries, to secure that the interests of the general public will 
not be sacrificed in favour of a class. The criticism 
of the Indian Press is the only outward check operating 
continuously upon the conduct of a bureaucracy, possess- 
ing absolute and uncontrolled power. I can under- 
stand the annoyance caused to the officers of Government 
by the publication of circulars, such as were made 
public last year. But are Government wise in per- 
mitting this feeling of annoyance to so influence them 
as to make them come forward with a proposal to 
close an obvious safety-valve and drive popular discontent 
inwards ? The proper and only remedy, worthy of the 
British Government, for whatever is really deplorable in 
the present state of things, is not to gag newspapers as 
proposed in this bill, but to discourage the issue of confi- 
dential circulars which seek to take away in the dark what 
been promised again and again in Acts of Parliament, 
the Proclamations of Sovereigns, and the responsible utter- 
ances of successive Viceroys. From the standpoint of 
rulers, no less than that of the ruled, it will be most 
unfortunate if Indian papers were thus debarred from 
writing about matters which agitate the Indian community 
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most. What happened, for instance, last year, when those 
circulars were published? For some time before their 
publication, the air was thick with the rumour that 
Government had issued orders to shut out Indians from 
all posts in the Railway Department, carrying a salary of 
Rs. 30 and upwards a month. It was impossible to believe 
a statement of this kind, but it was not possible to contra- 
dict it effectively when it was practically on every tongue. 
The damage done to the prestige of Government was 
considerable, and it was only when the circulars were 
published that the exact position came to be understood. 
The circulars, as they stood, were bad enough in all 
conscience, but they were not so bad as the public had 
believed them to be. What was laid down in them was 
not that Indians were to be shut out from all appointments 
higher than Rs. 30 a month, but that Eurasians and 
Europeans were to have, as far as practicable, a prefcsence 
in making appointments to such posts. The fear that 
such lamentable departures from the avowed policy of 
Government might be dragged into the light of day act at 
present as an effective check on the adoption of unjust 
measures, and 1 think it vdll have a disastrous effect on the 
course of administration, if this check were to be done 
away with and nothing better substituted in its place. As 
regards the second amendment, which would make a man’s 
merely going to an office without lawful authority or per- 
mission an offence, I am sure Government have not con- 
sidered what this will mean in practice. A very large 
amount of the work of lower officials is transacted by the 
people concerned going to their offices without permission 
expressly obtained. Petitioners, for instance, often have 
to go to offices for making inquiries about what has 
happened to their petitions. They rarely receive written 
replies, and it will now be in the power of any police 
officer to get a man against whom he has a grudge, or from 
whom he wants to extort anything, into trouble by 
alleging that he had gone to an office of Government 
‘ without lawful authority.’ This will be putting a most 
dangerous power into the hands of the lower police, about 
whose character, as a class, the less said, the better. Even 
an innocent friendly visit by a private individual to an 
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official friend of his at the latter’s office can, under this 
Bill, be construed into an offence. I am sure nothing 
could be farther from the intention of Government, and I 
am astonished that greater care was not taken in drafting 
the Bill to confine it to the object Government had in view. 
Lastly, it is proposed to make offences under this Act cog- 
nizable and non-bailable — which means that a person 
charged with an offence under this Act is to be arrested at 
once, but he is not to be liberated on bail — and yet there 
is to be no trial till the sanction of the Local Government 
has been obtained. This may take weeks and even months, 
and finally, it may never be accorded, and the person 
arrested is all the while to rot in detention. I cannot 
understand how a procedure so abhorrent to ordinary no- 
tions of fairness should have commended itself to Govern- 
ment. The only redeeming feature in this most deplorable 
business is that among the opinions which the Government 
of India have received from their own officers, there are 
some that strongly deprecate the measure — at least in its 
more serious aspects. And I think it is a matter for 
special satisfaction that the Government of Bengal has 
spoken out so plainly against placing Civil matters on a 
level with the Naval and Military. Sir, I protest against 
the very introduction of this Bill. I protest against the 
spirit in which it has been conceived. I protest against 
its provisions generally. And as I cannot imagine any 
possible amendment of the measure which can make it 
acceptable to me, my only course is to vote against this 
motion to refer it to a Select Committee. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on 
Friday the 4th March 1904^ His Excellency Lord Cnrzon pre- 
siding^ the Hon'hle Sir A. T. Arundel moved that the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Official Secrets 
Actf 7S89, he taken into consideration. The Hon%le Mr, G. K, 
Gokhale then spoke as follows ] 

My Lord, I desire to say a few .words on the Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee before this motion is 
put to the vote. When the Bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee in December last, my Hon’ble friend Nawab Saiyid 
Muhammad and myself deemed it our duty to enter an 
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emphatic protest against the general character and the 
leading provisions of the proposed measure, because in the 
form in which it then stood, it was impossible to have 
any patience with the Bill. Since then, however, thanks 
to the assurances given by Your Lordship on your return 
to Calcutta, and the conciliatory attitude adopted by the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill in the Select 
Committee, the Bill has been largely altered, and I gladly 
recognize that several most objectionable features have 
either been wholly removed or Uave been greatly softened. 
Havii^ made this acknowledgment, I deem it necessary, 
my Lord, to submit that unless the Bill is further amended 
on the lines of the more important amendments of which 
notice has been given, the alterations made so far will 
fail to kllay the appi ehensions that have been so justly 
aroused. My Ilon’ble friends Mr. Bose and Nawab 
Saiyid Muhammad and myself have signed the Report of 
the Select Committee subject to dissent only on two 
points, and we have expressed that dissent in the mildest 
terms that we could possibly find to convey our meaning. 
We did this both to mark our sense of the conciliatory 
manner in which the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill received many of our suggestions, and in the hope 
that, by thus removing from our dissent all trace ot the 
angry criticisms to which the Bill has been subjected, we 
might make it easier for Government to proceed further 
in the direction of meeting the objections urged by 
the public. My Lord, I earnestly trust that in this 
hope we shall not be altogether disappointed. I do 
not wish to anticipate anything I may have to say 
when the amendments of which I have given notice 
come up for consideration. But I cannot let this motion 
be put to the vote without saying that the Bill, even as 
amended, is open to serious objection, that no case has 
been made out for it, that the safeguards to which the 
Hon’ble Member referred in presenting the Report of the 
Select Committee are more or less illusory, and that unless 
the Bill is further amended, it must tend unduly to curtail 
the liberty of the Press, not so much perhaps by Avhat 
Government may actually do, as by the fear of what they 
may do. The striking unanimity with which the entire 
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Press of the country, Anglo-Indian as well as Indian, has 
condemned the measure must convince the Government 
that the opposition to the Bill is not of a mere partisan 
character, but that it is based upon reasonable grounds, 
which it is the duty of Government to remove. If, how- 
ever, Government are not prepared to do this, I would res- 
pectfully urge even at this last moment that the Bill 
should be abandoned altogether. 

[At the same meeting the Hon'ble Mv. GehhaU moved 
that in clause 2 of the Bill as amended ^ in the proposed defini' 
tion of affairs^' in snh-clanse {p) the words or any other 
matters of State ” be omitted, lie said : — ] 

Government are no doubt aware that these are the 
words to which the greatest exception has been taken both 
by the Press and by public associations in the country, and 
if this proposal to omit them is accepted, the greater part 
of the opposition to this measure will, I think, disappear. 
On the other hand, if the words are retained, they will 
render the attempted definition of ‘ civil affairs ’ practically 
valueless, by confening on Government almost as wide and 
dangerous a power to interfere with the liberty of the 
Press as under the original Bill. My Lord, a definition 
is no definition unless it specifies, or at any rate indicates 
with some degree of definiteness, what it is that is intend- 
ed to be included within its scope, so that a person of 
average intelligence may have no difficulty in understand- 
ing that scope. In the present case, this test fails alto- 
gether on account of the use of such vague and all-embrac- 
ing words as ‘ any other matters of State ’ in this attempted 
definition. I see that the Hon’ble Sir Arundel has 
given notice of an amendment to insert the word ‘ import- 
ant’ before the words ‘matters of State,’ Any other 
important matter of State is, however, as vague and 
may be made as all-embracing as the expression ‘ any 
other matters of State/ and 1 do not think the Hon’ble 
Member’s amendment will improve matters in any 
Way. It may be argued, as the Hon’ble Member did when 
presenting the Report of the Select Committee, that the 
definition of ‘ civil affairs,* even as it stands, need cause no 
apprehension ; because, before any conviction is obtained,. 
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Government would have to prove (1) that the information 
published was of such a confidential nature that the pub- 
lic interest had suffered by its disclosure ; (2) that it had 
been wilfully disclosed ; and (3) that the person disclosing 
it knew that in the interest of the State he ought not to 
have disclosed it at that time. Now, my Lord, these safe- 
guards look very well on paper ; but I fear in practice 
they will not be found very effective. When the Govern- 
ment come forward to prosecute a newspaper on the 
ground that it had disclosed confidential information re- 
lating to matters of State, and that such disclosure had 
harmed public interests, I am afraid a great many Magis- 
trates in India will require no other proof than the opinion 
of Government to hold that the information published was 
confidential, and that it had prejudicially affected the in- 
terests of the State. As regards wilful communication, 
that too will be held to be established as a matter of 
course, unless the newspaper proves that the publication 
was due to inadvertence. The knowledge on the part of 
the editor that such publication should not have been 
made at the time in the interests of the State will, no 
doubt, strictly speaking, be more difficult to prove, but 
Magistrates of the average type in India, in the peculiar 
relation in which they stand to the Executive Government, 
will not be very reluctant to presume such knowledge 
from the fact that the information published was regarded 
by Government as confidential, and from other attendant 
circumstances. Let me take, as an illustration, 
the publication last year by some of the Indian news- 
papers of a confidential circular addressed to rail- 
way authorities in this country by the Under-Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Public Works Depart- 
ment in the matter of the wider employment ot Europeans 
and Eurasians. My Lord, in the statement made by 
Your Lordship in December last on the subject of the 
Official Secrets Bill, Your Lordship was pleased to state 
that I had directly attributed the introduction of this Bill 
to the annoyance caused to Government by the publica- 
tion of this circular. May I respectfully ask leave to 
correct this misapprehension ? I had mentioned this cir- 
cular only to illustrate my meaning as to the distinction 
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which I thought Government might make between 
civil matters of smaller and of greater importance. My 
exact words were : * It may be said that, while Government 
have no objection to the unauthorized publication of official 
news of minor importance, they certainly want to prevent 
the publication of papers such as the confidential circulars 
about the wider employment of Europeans and Eurasians 
in the public service, which were published by some of the 
Indian papers last year/ And later on, when 1 spoke of 
the annoyance caused to the officers of Government, I 
spoke of * the annoyance caused by the publication of 
circulars such as were made public last year/ 1 had thus 
used the circular only for the purpose of an illustration, 
and I beg leave to use it tor a similar purpose again to-day. 
It is probable that, as this circular had been issued with- 
out Your Lordship’s knowledge or the knowledge of the 
Member in charge of Public Works as stated by Your 
Lordship on a previous occasion, Government would not 
sanction a prosecution in this case ; but supposing for the 
sake of argument that they did, how would the matter 
stand ? Government might urge that the publication of 
the circular had inflamed the minds of many Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Parsis against the Government and 
had thus led to increased disaffection in the country. 
And if the trying Magistrate came to accept this view, the 
task of the prosecution would be comparatively simple. 
The injury to public interests would be held to lie in the 
alleged increased disaffection, and the circular being con- 
fidential, the Magistrate would have no difficulty in hold- 
ing that the publication was wilful ; and the editor would 
be presumed to have known what the consequences of 
such a publication would be. It may be that on an appeal 
to the High Courts or similar authority, the conviction 
may be set aside. But the worry and expense caused to 
the editor by such a prosecution might, in themselves, 
prove a heavy punishment, especially when it is remember- 
ed that the prosecution would have behind it all the 
prestige, power and resources of the Government. Even if 
no prosecution were actually instituted by the Govern- 
ment under the proposed legislation, the mere fact 
that the Government was armed with the po^er to 
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prosecute cannot fail to affect prejudicially the liberty 
of the Press in this country. My Lord, nowhere 
throughout the British Empire is the Government so 
powerful relatively to the governed as in India. No- 
where, on the other hadd, is the Press so weak in influence, 
as it is with us. The vigilance of the Press is the only 
check that operates from outside, feebly, it is true, but 
continuously, upon the conduct of the Government, which 
is subject to no popular control. It is here, therefore, if 
anywhere, that the Legislature should vshow special con- 
sideration to the Press, and yet here alone it is proposed 
to arm Government with a greater power to control the 
freedom of the Press than in any other part of the Empire. 
My Lord, we often hear Government complaining of the 
distrust shown by the people in this country, and the 
people complaining of the Government not trusting them 
enough. In such a situation, where again the question is 
further complicated by a tendency on the part of the 
Government to attach undue importance to race or class 
consideration, the wisest and safest and most statesmanlike 
course for it is to conduct its civil administration as far as 
possible in the light of day. The Press is, in one sense, 
like the Government, a custodian of public interests, and 
any attempt to hamper its freedom by repressive legislation 
is bound to affect these interests prejudicially, and cannot 
fail in the end to react upon the position ot the Govern- 
ment itself. My Lord, I fear, that the retention of the 
words * or any other matters of State ’ in the definition of 
‘ civil affairs ’ will unduly curtail the liberty of the Press in 
India, and I, therefore, move that these words be omitted 
from the definition. 

[At the same meeting, the Hon. Mr. A. T. Arundel 
having moved that the Bill, as amended, he passed, the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale opposed the motion in the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, the motion now before the Council is only 
a formal one. But as it marks the conclusion of our dis- 
cussion of this important measure, I would like to say a 
few words. My Lord, I greatly regret that Government 
should not have seen their way to accepting even a single 
one of the more important amendments of which notice 
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had been given* This is the first time within my expe- 
rience that a legislative measure has been opposed by all 
classes and all sections of the public in this country with 
such absolute unanimity. Of course with our Legislative 
Councils as they are constituted at present, the Govern- 
ment has the power to pass any law it pleases. But never 
before, I think, did the Government dissociate itself so 
completely from' all public opinion — including Anglo- 
Indian public opinion — ^as it has done on the present occa- 
sion. I recognize that the responsibility for the good ad- 
ministration of the country rests primarily on the shoulders 
of the Government. But it is difficult to allow that this 
responsibility can be satisfactorily discharged, unless the 
Government was supported in its legislative and executive 
measures by some sort of public opinion. My Lord, Your 
Lordship has often declared that it was your constant aspira- 
tion to carry the public with you as far as possible in all im- 
portant acts of your administration. I do not think it can 
be said that that aspiration has been in the smallest degree 
realized in the present case. The whole position is really 
most extraordinary and very painfully sigmificant. Here 
we had a law, already in force, identical in character and 
identical in wording with the law obtaining in the other 
parts of the British Empire. The British Government in 
England, with its vast naval and military concerns and its 
foreign relations extending over the surface of the whole 
globe, has not found its law insufficient for its purpose. 
How then has the Government of India, with its more 
limited concerns, found it necessary to make the law more 
drastic in India ? The explanation, I think, is simple. It 
is that, while in England the Government dare not touch 
the liberty of the Press, no matter how annoying its ' 
disclosures may be, and has to reconcile itself to the latter 
regarding them as only so much journalistic enterprise, in 
India the unlimited power which the Government posses- 
ses inclines it constantly to repressive^ legislation. This 
single measure suffices to illustrate the enormous difference 
between the spirit in which the administration is carried 
on in England. My Lord, as the Bill is still open to serious 
objection, I must vote against this motion to pass it. 

i 
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\^At a meeting of the Impenal Legislative Council, held 
on Friday the 18th December 1903, His Excellency Lord 
Curzon presiding, the Hon. Sir T. Raleigh moved that the 
Bill to amend the law relatif^ to the Universities of British 
India he referred to a Select Committee. In opposing pie 
motion, the Hon* Mr. G. K. Gokhale made the following 
speech : — ] 

My Lord, as this is the occasion on which the princi- 
ple of the Bill may be usefully discussed, I cannot give a 
silent vote on the motion now before us, especially in yiew 
of the great attention which this subject has received 
during the last three years at the hands of both the 
Government and the public, and the angry controversy 
which has raged round it for most of the time. In the 
course of the Budget Debate of last year, Your Lordship, 
while referring to the attitude of the educated classes ot 
this country towards University Reform, was pleased to 
observe — ‘ Surely there are enough of us on both sides, 
who care for education for education's sake, who are 
thinking, not of party- triumphs, but of the future of 
dnborn generations, to combine together and carry the 
requisite changes through.’ My Lord, I do not know if my 
claim to be regarded as one of such persons will pass un- 
challenged. But this I venture to say for myself : I hope I 
have given, in my own humble way, some little 
proof in the past of my interest in the cause of 
higher education ; and that, in the observations which 
I propose to offer to-day, the only consideration by 
which I am animated is an anxious regard for the 
future of Western education in this land, with the 
wide diffusion of which are bound up in large measure the 
best interests of both the Government and the people. My 
Lord, in your Budget speech of last year, Your Lordship 
complained of the unnecessary distrust with which the 
educated classes regarded the attitude of the I present 
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Government towards higher education. I can assure Your 
Lordship that, even among those who have not been able 
to take the same view of this question as Your Lordship's 
Government, there are men who regret that the difficul- 
ties which already surround a complicated problem should 
be aggravated by any unnecessary or unjustifiable mis- 
apprehension about motives. But is it quite clear that the 
Government itself has been free from all responsibility in 
this matter, and that it has given no cause whatever for 
any misapprehension in regard to its object? Let the 
Council for a moment glance at the circumstances which 
have preceded tlie introduction of this Bill. More than 
two years ago, Your Lordship summoned at Simla a Con- 
ference of men engaged in the work of education in the 
different Provinces of India. Had the Conference been 
confined to the educational officers of Government, one 
would have thought that Government was taking counsel 
with its own officers only, and of course there would have 
been no misunderstanding in the matter. But the pre- 
sence of Dr. Miller at the Conference at once destroyed its 
official character, and gave rooiu for the complaint that 
the deliberations were confined to European educationists 
in India only. The fact that the proceedings of the Con- 
ference were kept confidential deepened the feeling of un- 
easiness already created in the public mind by the exclu- 
sion of Indians from its deliberations. Later on, when 
the Universities Commission was first appointed, its com? 
position, as is well known, afforded much ground for 
complaint; and though, to meet public opinion half way* 
Your Lordship took the unusual step of ofiering a seat on 
the Commission, almost at the last moment, to Mr. Jus- 
tice Guru Das Banerjee, the objection remained that, 
while missionary enterprise was represented on the Com- 
mission in the person of Dr. Mackichan, indigenous enter- 
prise in the field of education was again left unrepresented. 
The hurried manner in which the Commission went about 
the country and took evidence and^ submitted its report 
was not calculated to reassure the public mind. Finally, 
the holding back of the evidence, recorded by the Com- 
mission, on the plea that its publication would involve 
unnecessary expense, was very unfortunate, as other 
15 
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Commissions had in the past published evidence ten times 
as voluminous and the question of economy had never 
been suggested. Now, my Lord, every one of these causes 
of complaint was avoidable and I cannot help thinking 
that a good deal of the apprehension, which every right- 
minded person must deplore, would have been avoided, if 
Government had been from the beginning more careful in 
this matter. The task of reforming the University sys- 
tem in India was, in any case, bound to be formidable, 
and it was much to be wished that it had been possible to 
examine the proposals of Government on their own merits, 
in the clear light of reason, unobscured by passion or pre- 
judice or misapprehension of any kind, on one side or the 
other. 

A misapprehension of the motives of the Government 
cannot, however, by itself explain the undoubted lios^ility , 
of the educated classes of this country to the present 
measure. And it seems to me to be clear that this sharp 
conflict of opinion arises from the different standpoints 
from which the question of higher education is regarded 
by the Government and the people. In introducing this 
Bill the other day at Simla, the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh 
asked at the outset the question ‘ whether English educa- 
tion has been a blessing or a curse to the people of India/' 
and he proceeded to give the following reply ; — 

In point of fact it has been both, but much more, I believe, a 
J^lessing than a curse. We note every day the disturbing effects 
of a new culture imposed upon learners who are not always pre- 
pared to receive it ; but still it is a great achievement to have opened 
the minfl of the East to the discoveries of Western science and the 
spirit of English law. To the Schools and Colleges under our 
administration we owe some of the best of our fellow workers — able 
Ju^es, useful officiaLs, and teachers who pass on to others the benefit 
■which they have received. To them also we owe the discontented 
B. A., who has carried away from his college a scant modicum of 
learning and an entirely exaggerated estimate of his own capacities, 
and the great army of failed candidates, who beset all the avenues 
to subordinate employment 

Here then we have the principal objection to the 
present system of University education authoritatively 
stated, namely, that it produces the discontented B.A., 
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and a great army of failed candidates. The Hon’ble 
Member describes these classes as a curse to the country, 
and he claims that his -proposals are intended to abate this 
evil. Now. my Lord, I would, in the first place, like to 
know why ‘ the army of failed candidates, who beset the 
avenues to subordinate employment ' should be regarded as 
a curse by the Government any more than any other 
employer of labour regards as a curse an excess of the 
supply of labour over the demand. These men do no harm 
to anyone by the mere fact that they have failed to pass 
an examination or that they seek to enter the service 
of Government. Moreover, unless my Hon’ble friend 
is prepared ro abolish examinations altogether, or to lay 
down that not less than a certain percentage of candi- 
dates shall necessarily be passed, I do not see how he 
expects to be able to reduce the evil of failed candidates. 
The Colleges on the Bombay side satisfy most of the 
conditions that the Hon’ble Member insists upon, and yet 
the problem of the failed candidates is as much with us 
there as it is here. As regards the discontented B.A., 
assuming that he is really discontented, will the Hon’ble 
Member tell me how bis proposed reconstitution of the 
Universities will make him any more contented ? Does he 
not know that Indians, educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
who bring away from those Universities more than a 
‘ scant modicum ot learning ’ and a by no means * exagger- 
ated estimate of their own capacities ’ are found on their 
return to India to be even more * discontented ’ than the 
graduates of the Indian Universities ? The truth is that 
this so-called discontent is no more than a natural feeling 
of dissatisfaction with things as they are, when you have 
on one side a large and steadily growing educated class of 
the children of the soil, and on the other a close and 
jealously-guarded monopoly of political power and high 
administrative office. This position was clearly perceived 
and frankly acknowledged by one of the greatest of Indian 
Viceroys — Lord Ripon — who, in addressing the University 
of Bombay in 1894, expressed himself as follows : — 

1 am very strongly impressed with the conviction that the 
spread of education and especially of Western culture, carried on 
it is under the auspices of this and the other Indian Universities 
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imposes new and special difficulties imon the Government of this 
country. It seems to me, I must confess, that it is little short of 
folly that we should throw open to increasing numbers the rich 
stores of Western learning; that we should inspire them with 
European ideas, and bring them into the closest contact with 
English thought ; and then that we should, as it were, pay no heed 
to the growth of those aspirations which we have ourselves created,, 
and of those ambitions we have ourselves called forth. To my 
mind one of the most important, if it be also one of the most 
difficult, problems of the Indian Government in these days is how 
to afford such satisfaction to those aspirations and to those ambitions 
as may render the men who are animated by them the hearty 
advocates and the loyal supporters of the British Government. 

My Ivord, 1 think it is in the power of Government 
to convert these ‘ discontented B.A’s.* from cold critics 
into active allies by steadily associating them more and 
more with the administration of the country, and by 
making its tone more friendly to them and its tendencies 
more liberal. This, 1 think, is the only remedy for the 
evil complained of, and 1 am sure there is none other. 

My Lord, in the speech of the Hon’ble Member, to 
which 1 have already referred, he has argued as lollows : — 

The evils of the discontented B.A.'s and the great army of 
failed candidates cannot be combated without improving the 
methods of teaching and examination which produce the^e results.* 
Such improvement cannot, however, be secured without reconsti- 
tuting the Senates of the different Universities. Therefore it is that 
the Government has thought it necessary to come forward with 
the proposals embodied in the present Bill, 

Now, my Lord, I do not think the discontented B.A.’s 
will grow rarer or that the ranks of the array of failed 
candidates will become thinner ate this Bill becomes law. 
But even if this object of the Hon’ble Member be not 
likely to be achieved, I am willing to admit that it would 
be a great and worthy end to attempt an improvement for 
its own sake in the methods of teaching and examination, 
and if any one will make it clear to me that this end is 
likely to be attained by the adoption of the proposals 
embo.died in this Bill, I shall be pr^red to give my most 
cordial support to this measure. For, my Lord, I have 
long felt that our present methods of both teaching and 
examination are very imperfect and call for a reform. Butr 
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as far as I can see, there is little in this Bill which will in 
any way secure that object. It is true that the Hon’ble 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson, in his brief but eloquent speech at 
the first reading, spoke of the necessity of raising the 
character of the teaching at present imparted in Colleges, 
and he announced that Government had decided ‘ to make 
for five years special grants in aid of Universities and 
Colleges whose claims to special assistance in carrying out 
the reforms which we have in view are established, subject 
to an annual limit of five lakhs of rupees !* The announce- 
ment IS a most welcome one, but it is difficult to see what 
reforms the Government has in view, and until further 
details about the Government scheme are forthcoming, no 
definite opinion can be pronounced on it. Moreover, we 
are just now considering the Bill, and so far as its provi- 
sions are concerned, there need not be the least change in 
the present state of things, so far as the Colleges in the 
Bombay Presidency are concerned. But, my Lord, while 
it is difficult to allow the claim of the Hon’ble Sir Raleigh 
that this Bill will lead to an improvement in the methods 
of teaching and examination, there can be no room for 
doubt that the first and most obvious effect of the passing 
of this measure will be to increase enormously the control 
of Government over University matters, and to make the 
University virtually a Department of the State. This 
increase of control is sought to be secured both directly 
and indirectly — directly by means of the new provisions 
about the acceptance of endowments and the appoint- 
ment of University Professors and Lecturers, the 
affiliation of Colleges and the making of regulations— 
and indirectly by the proposed reconstruction of the 
Senate and the power of censorship in regard to its 
composition which Government will now be able to 
exercise every five years. My Lord, if Government 
cannot trust the Senate even to accept endowments with- 
out its own previous sanction, or to make appointments 
to endowed Professorships or Lectureships, if Government 
is to have the power to affiliate or disaffiliate any institu- 
tion against the unanimous opinion of both the Senate 
and the Syndicate, if it may make any additions it pleases 
to the regulations submitt^ by the Senate for its sanction 
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and may even in some cases make the regulations them- 
selves without consulting the Senate, I do not see that 
much dignity or independence is left to the Senate under 
such circumstances. And when, in addition to so much 
direct control, Government takes to itself the power of not 
only nominating practically nine-tenths of the Fellows but 
also of revising their lists every five years, 1 think no 
exception can be taken to the description that the Senate 
under the circumstances becomes a Department of the State. 
My Lord, much was said during the last three years about 
the necessity of giving a preponderant voice to men actually 
engaged in the work of education in the deliberations of 
the University ; very little, on the other hand, was heard 
about the necessity of increased Government control. In 
the proposals, however, with which Government has now 
come forward while no statutory provision has been made 
for a due representation of Professors and teachers In the 
composition of the Senate, Government has virtually 
absorbed nearly all real power and made everything 
dependent upon its own discretion. The spirit in which 
the Government has chosen to deal with the Universities 
in this Bill appears to me to be more French than English. 
Was it really necessary to revolutionize their position so 
completely in the interests of education alone ? After all,- 
Government itself is responsible for the composition ol 
existing Senates, and what guarantee is there that the 
power of nomination, which has been admittedly exercised 
with considerable carelessness in the past, will be used 
any better in the future ? Moreover, there are men on the 
existing Senates who have all along taken great interest in 
the affairs of the Universities, but who have perhaps made 
themselves disagreeable to those who are regarded as the 
special representatives of Government in those bodies. 
And it is very probable that these men may not be includ- 
ed among those who will now form the reconstructed 
Senates. If this happens, will it be just? My Lord, I 
am personally not opposed to the idea of a limited Senate, 
and were the question not complicated by fears of probable 
injustice in the first reconstruction, I should even be dis- 
posed to support the idea strongly. I also recognize that, 
u - we are to have a limited ^nate, it is necessary to 
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provide for a certain number of seats falling vacant every 
year, so that there should be room for a continuous intro- 
duction of qualified new men; and if these vacancies 
cannot bo expected to arise in the natural course of things 
— by retirement or death — it is necessary to make the 
Fellowships terminable. But one essential condition in a 
scheme of a limited Senate with terminable Fellowships is 
that a large proportion of seats should be thrown open to 
election, so that those who do not see eye to eye with the 
special representatives of Government, may not be deter- 
red from taking an independent line by the fear of dis- 
pleasing Government. But to make the Fellowships 
terminable in five years and to keep practically nine-tenths 
of the nominations in the hands of Government will, in my 
humble opinion, seriously impair all real independence in 
the deliberations of the University. My Lord, there are 
in the special circumstances of this country, three different 
interests which really require to be adequately represented 
in the University Senate. There is first the Government, 
which is of course vitally concerned in the character of 
the education ijiiparted ; then there are the Professors and 
teachers who are actually engaged in the work of instruc- 
tion ; and last, but not least, there are the people of this 
country, whose children have to receive their education and 
whose whole future is bound up with the nature of the 
educational policy pursued. These three interests are not 
—at any rate, are not always thought to be— -identical, 
and 1 think it is necessary to secure an adequate repre- 
sentation to each one of them. My Lord, 1 feel that it is 
only reasonable to ask that, as far as possible, each interest 
may be represented by about a third of the whole Senate. 
Thus, taking the case of Bombay, I would fix the number 
of ordinary b'eUows at 150, and of these, I would have 
50 nominated by Government, 60 either elected by or 
assigned to different Colleges, and the remaining 60 thrown 
open to election by the graduates of different Faculties of 
more than ten years’ standing. Iil giving representation 
to Colleges, I would take into consideration all those points 
which the Government wants to be considered in affiliating 
an institution. Of course a majority of the representatives 
of Colleges will as a rule vote with Government nominees, 
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and Government will thus have a standing majority 
in favour of its views. I would make these Fellowships 
terminable at the end of ten years, which would provide 
for 15 vacancies every year. I venture to think, my Lord, 
such a plan will duly safeguard all the different interests. 
I may mention that in the new Constitution of the London 
University, out of 54 Fellows, 17 are elected by graduates, 
17 by Professors and teachers, 4 are appointed by the 
Crown, and the rest are nominated by certain bodies and 
institutions. Failing the plan which I have suggested, 1 
would support the scheme proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Guru Das Banerji in his minute of dissent. It is 
impossible for me to support the proposals put forward on 
this point by Government in the Bill. 

My Lord, I must not discuss any of the details of, the 
Bill at this meeting, though I have a good deal to say 
about many of them. But one or two remarks J will offer 
on two other points, which in my opinion are points of 
principle. The first is the provision in the Bill to give at 
least half the number of seats on the Syndicate for the 
different Faculties to Professors and teachers. My Lord, 
I am opposed to this provision. I would give a large 
representation to these men on the Senate, but having 
done that. I would leave the Syndicate to be composed of 
those whom the Senate consider to be best qualified. 
How would the proposed provision work in the case of the 
Bombay University? In the Faculty of Arts, the provi- 
sion will not cause any inconvenience, and, as a matter of 
fact, the present practice is to have half the men in this 
Faculty from the ranks of Professors. But in the Faculty 
of Law, what will be the result? There is only one Law 
School in Bombay, which is a Government institution. 
The Professors are generally junior barristers, who stick 
to their posts till they get on better in their profession. 
They are generally not Fellows of the University. And 
yet, if this provision is adopted, they will first have to be 
appointed Fellows, and then straightaway one of them will 
have to be put on the Syndicate in place of a High Court 
Judge or a senior barrister, who represents the Faculty at 
present on the Syndicate. Again, in the Faculty of 
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Engineering, the present practice is to elect eminent 
Engineers in the service of Government. The Engin^ring 
College of the Presidency is at Poona, and it will*e a 
matter of serious inconvenience to insist on one of the 
Professors of that College being necessarily elected a 
Syndic. Moreover, my Lord, I really think it is not 
desirable to prop, thus, by means of , the statute, men 
whom the senate— and especially there-constructed ^nate 
— does not care to put on the Syndicate. Another point 
on which I would like to say a word is the provision in 
this Bill that henceforth all institutions applying for 
affiliation must satisfy the Syndicate that they have 
provided themselves with residential quarters. In the 
first place, what is to happen, if they build the quarters, 
and then find that affiliation is refused ? And secondly, I 
submit that such a condition will practically prevent the 
springing into existence of ne^y Colleges and will, if made 
applicable to old Colleges, as the Syndicate is empowered 
to do, wipe out of existence many of those institutions — 
especially on this side of India — which in the past have 
been encouraged by the Government and the University 
to undertake the work of higher education. I freely re- 
cognise the great advantages of residence at a College, 
but if I have to choose between having no College and 
having a College without residential quarters, I would 
unhesitatingly prefer the latter alternative. My Lord, the 
people of this country are proverbially poor, and to impose 
on them a system of University education, which even a 
country like Scotland does not afford, is practically to shut 
the door of higher education against large numbers of very 
promising young men. 

My Lord, I have spoken at so much length at this 
stage of the Bill, because the issues involved in this 
attempt at reform are truly momentous. I confess that 
there is a good deal in this Bill with which I am in hearty 
sympathy. But the main provisions of the Bill are so re- 
trograde in character that it is impossible for me to sup- 
port the measure. My Lord, I have already admitted and 
I admit again, that there are serious defects in the 
methods of teaching and of examination pursued at present 
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in this country. But the present Bill in my opinion offers 
no r^edy calculated to cure the evil. I really think, my 
Loro, that the Government has begun the work of Uni- 
versity reform at* the wrong end. It is not by merely re- 
volutionizing the constitution of the Universities that the 
object which all well-wishers of education in this land have 
equally at heart will be attained. It seems to me that the 
first step in the work of real reform is for Government to 
make its own Colleges model Colleges, and bring out from 
England the best men available for this work. 1 would 
place them on a level with members of the Civil Service, 
as regards pay and promotion. When I think of the great 
responsibilities of these men — of how much of the future 
of this country and of British rule depends upon the 
influence they succeed in exercising on the young minds 
committed to their care — and when I think of the moje or 
less stereotyped character o{ the work which a majority of 
the Civilians have at present to perform, I am astonished 
that Government does not see how necessary it is to secure 
even a better type of men for its Colleges than for the 
administration of the country. If Government will bring 
out only the best men available — men who know how to 
combine sympathy with authority and who, for their 
learning and character, will continue to be looked up to by 
their pupils all their life — there will, in a few years, be a 
marked change in the tone of Government Colleges in 
India. And the private Colleges will find themselves 
driven to work up to the level of Government institutions. 
One word more on this subject and I have done. Let not 
Government imagine that unless the education imparted 
by Colleges is the highest which is at the present day pos- 
sible, it is likely to prove useless and even pernicious ; and 
^condly, let not the achievements of our graduates in the 
intellectual field be accepted as the sole, or even 
the most important, test to determine the utility 
of this education. I think, my Lord — and this is 
a matter of deep conviction with me — that, in the 
present circumstances of India, all Western education 
IS valuable and useful. If it is the highest that under 
the circumstances is possible, so much the better. But 
even if it is not the highest, it must not on that account 
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be rejected. I believe the life of a people — whether in the 
political or social or industrial or intellectual field — is an 
organic whole, and no striking progress in any particular 
field is to be looked for, unless there be room for the free 
movement of the energies of the people in all fields. To 
my mind, the greatest work of Western education in the 
present state of India is not so much the encouragement 
of learning as the liberation of the Indian mind from the 
thraldom of old-world ideas, and the assimilation of all 
that is highest and best in the life and thought and 
character of the West. For this purpose not only the 
highest but all Western education is useful, 1 think 
Englishmen should have more faith in the influence of 
their history and their literature. And whenever they 
are inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances of a dis- 
contented B.A., let them realize that he is but an accident 
of the present period of transition in India, and that they 
shouM no more lose faith in the results of Western educa- 
tion on this account than should my countrymen question 
the ultimate aim of British rule in this land, because not 
every Englishman who comes out to India realizes the 
true character of England’s mission here. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
on the 1Sth March 1904y His Excellency Lord Curzon 
presiding^ the Hen, Sir Raleigh moved that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to the 
Universities of British India he taken into consideration. 
In opposing it, the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale spoke 
as follows : — ] 

My Lord, it is only two weeks to day since the Gov- 
ernment of India carried through the Council a highly 
controversial measure, which had evoked a perfect storm 
of hostile criticism throughout the country. The echoes 
of that controversy have not yet died out, when the 
Council is called upon to consider and pass into law ano- 
ther measure even more contentious and vastly more 
important than the last one. My Lord, if the position of 
those who opposed the Official Secrets Bill on the last 
occasion was, from the beginning, a hopeless one by 
reason of the large majority which the Government can 
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always command in this Council, that of those who deem 
it their duty to resist the passage of the Universities Bill 
to-day is even more hopeless. In the first place our ranks, 
thin as they then* were, are even thinner to-day. Two of 
our colleagues who were then with us, are, in this 
matter, against us and will no doubt give their power- 
ful support to the Government proposals. Secondly, 
Anglo-Indian public opinion, which was, if anything, 
even more pronounced than Indian public opinion in 
its condemnation of the Official Secrets Bill, is, in 
regard to this measure, for the greater part, either 
silent or more or less friendly. Thirdly, both Your 
Lordship and the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill are recognized to be distinguished authorities on 
educational matters, and the Government have further 
strengthened their position by the appointment to this 
Council of four prominent educationists from four different 
Provinces for the special purpose of assisting in the 
passage of this Bill. Last but not least, not only do the 
Government attach the greatest importance to this measure, 
but they also feel most keenly on the subject, as was clearly 
seen in December last, when the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill, in replying to some of my observations, 
spoke with a warmth which, from one of his equable 
temper and his, philosophic cast of mind, must have 
surprised the Council, and when even Your Lordship — if 1 
may be permitted to say so— spoke in a tone of severity 
which I ventured to feel I had not quite deserved. My 
Lord, it is a matter of every-day human experience that, 
when men feel strongly ,on a point, there is a smaller 
chance of their appreciating properly the case of their 
opponents than if there were no feeling involved in the 
matter. The fight to*day is thus for several reasons even 
more unequal than on the last occasion. But those who 
are unable to approve the proposals of Government feel 
that they have an obvious duty to perform in the matter, 
and they must proceed to the performance of that duty, 
Jjowever heavy may be the odds against them. 

My Lord, what is this measure of University reform, 
xound which so fierce a controversy has raged for some 
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time past ? Or I will ask the same question in another 
form. What is it that this Bill seeks to achieve, which 
could not have been achieved without special legislation ? 
For an answer to this question we must turn to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and these provisions we may classify 
under three heads. First, those dealing with the expan- 
sion of the functions of the Universities ; secondly, those 
dealing with the constitution and control of the Univer- 
sities ; and, thirdly, those dealing with the control of 
affiliated Colleges. Of these, I would willingly have 
assented to the last group, had those provisions stood by 
themselves — unaccompanied by the constitutional changes 
proposed in the Bill. My Lord, no true well-wisher of 
the country can object to the Universities in India exer- 
cising a reasonable amount of control over their Colleges, 
as such control is necessary to enforce properly those 
obligations which affiliated institutions are under- 
stood to accept when they come forward to undertake 
the responsibility of imparting higher education. But 
there are reasons to fear that, in the hands of the 
reconstituted Senates and Syndicates, these provisions will 
operate to the prejudice of indigenous enterprize in the 
held of higher education, and this, of course, largely alters 
their complexion. But whether one’s feais on this point 
are well or ill-louiided, one thing is clear — that the 
present Bill was not needed to enable Universities to 
exercise this control over their Colleges. For the 
University of Madras has, under the existing law, framed 
regulations for this purpose, which are substantially the 
same as those contained in this Bill ; and what Madras 
has done, the other Universities could very well do for 
themselves. Surely, all this convulsion, which the Bill 
has caused, was not necessary to enable these bodies to do 
that which they have the power to do under the existing 
’aw ! Again, in regard to the provisions empowering the 
Universities to undertake teaching functions, I hope I 
am doing no injustice to the authors of the Bill, if I say 
that they themselves attach only a theoretical value to- 
these provisions. The Allahabad University has possessed 
these powers for the last sixteen years, and yet that 
University is as far from undertaking such functions as 
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any other in India. The truth, my Lord, is that, in 
addition to other difficulties inherent in the position of 
our Universities, their conversion into teaching bodies, 
'even to the limited extent to which it is possible, is 
essentially a question of funds, and as there is no reason 
to assume that private liberality will flow in this direc- 
tion after the Bill becomes law, and Government will not 
provide the resources necessary for the purpose, these 
enabling clauses are, as in the case of Allahabad, destined 
to remain a dead letter for a long time to come. The 
Government themselves do not seem to take a different 
view of the matter, as, after including these provisions 
in the Bill, they are content to leave the rest to time, 
with the expression of a pious hope that some day 
somebody will And the money to enable some University 
in India to undertake teaching functions ! While, there- 
fore, I am prepared to recognise that these provisions 
embody a noble aspiration, I must decline to attach any 
great value to them for practical purposes, and, in any 
case, they are no set off against the drastic changes 
proposed in the constitution of the Universities. We thus 
see that for enabling the Universities to exercise efficient 
control over their Colleges this Bill was not required at 
all ; while, though new legislation was necessary to enable 
the older Universities to undertake teaching functions, a 
Bill so revolutionary in character was not needed for the 
purpose.* The claim of the Bill to be regarded as an 
important measure of reform must, therefore, rest on the 
provisions dealing with the constitution and control of the 
Universities. My Lord, I have tried to examine these 
provisions as dispassionately as 1 could and to put as 
favourable a construction on them as possible ; and yet 
I cannot resist the conclusion that, while the good they 
may do is at best problematical, the injury that they 
will do is both certain and clear. In the minute of dis- 
sent which I have appended to the Select Committee’s 
Report, I have discussed at some length the real nature 
and the probable effect of these provisions. I have 
urged there five principal objections to the consti- 
tutional portion of the Bill, namely, (1) in making a 
clean sweep of existing Senates and in giving them no 
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voice whatever m the nomination of the first new Senates, 
the Bill inflicts an unmerited indignity on men who have 
on the whole done good work in the past ; (2) the Bill fails 
to provide for election by Professors, and yet this is the 
class of men that has more immediate interest than any 
other in the deliberations of the University; (3) the 
numbers of the new Senates are fixed too low ; (4) the 
proportion of seats thrown open to election is too small, 
while t^t reserved for Government nomination is too 
large ; and (5) the five years’ limit to the duration of a 
Fellowship aggravates the evil of an overwhelming number 
of seats being in the gift of Government. And I have 
expressed my belief that the efiect of these provisions^ will 
be virtually to dissociate the Indian element from the 
government of the Universities and to put all directive and 
administrative power into the hands of * European Profes- 
sors within such limits as the Government may allow. 
The supporters of the Bill practically admit the correctness 
of this contention by saying that the main purpose of the 
Bill is to get rid of the old Senates, which contain a large 
unacademic element, and to create new Senates, which 
shall be academic in their composition, under guarantees 
of their always retainfog this character. It is urged by 
these men that, as the Universities are intended for 
imparting Western education, it is only proper that their 
direction should be mainly in the hands of Europeans; 
and we are further told that the presence of a large 
unacademic element in the existing Senates has tended to 
lower the standard of University education and to impair 
discipline. Especially has this been the case, so we are 
assured, with the University of Calcutta, and a writer, 
writing under the name of ‘ Inquisitor,’ has spent consider- 
able industry and ingenuity in demonstrating how both 
efficiency and discipline have suffered as a result of 
Indians — especially Indians unconnected with the profes- 
sion of teaching — having a substantial voice in the delibera- 
tions of thaf University. My LoqI, I am myself person- 
ally unacquainted with the working of the Calcutta 
University, but I have made inquiries, and I find that, 
while there may be some room for the complaint which 
‘ Inquisitor ' makes, the evil has been greatly exaggerated, 
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and, in any case, there are facts on the other*%ide which" 
he might well have included jn his statement. For 
instance, he might have told us that in 1881 no less . an 
educationist than Sir Alfred Croft brought forward a 
proposal for removing classical languages fromr the list of 
compulsory subjects, and it was mainly by the vote^ of the 
Indian Fellows present and by the casting vote of the 
chairman that the proposal was rejected. I would like 
to know how the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh or the Hon’ble 
Dr. Bhandarkar would regard such a proposal to-day. 
Again, we find .that, in 1893, a Committee consisting 
almost entirely of educational experts, including several 
prominent European educationists, declined to approve a 
rule laying down that no teacher in a recognized school 
should teach more than sixty pupils at the same time. 
Dr. Gurudas Banerjee bein^ the only member of the Com- 
mittee who stood out for such a rule. In 1894, on a 
motion brought forward by Surgeon Colonel McConnell, 
supported by Professor Rowe and Surgeon Colonel Harv^, 
the regulation which required candidates for the M.D, 
degree to have passed the B.A. examination was rescinded, 
and it is worth remembering that the motion was opposed 
by an Indian member, Dr. Mil Ratan Sarkar. Even in 
the well-known case of a prominent Calcutta College, , 
when a serious charge was brought against the working ot 
its Ltvw Department, it is a remarkable circumstance, 
which, ‘inquisitor’ might have mentioned, that the Syn- 
dicate, which proposed a temporary disaililiation of the 
Law branch of the College, was unanimous in making the 
recommendation, and of the nine jnembers who voted for 
this proposal, seven wereDndians, six of them being again 
unconnected with the profession ot teaching. My Lord, 

I have mentioned these few facts to show that a wholesale 
condemnation of Indian Fellows— even of such of them as 
have been unconnected' with the work of education — is 
neither fair nor reasonable, and that the position in reality 
comes very mijfch to this — that, when Englishmen have 
proposed changes in the existing order of things, nothing 
is said, but, when simiia^ changes have been pioposed by 
Indian Fellows, the cry that efficiency or discipline is in 
danger has been raised without much hesitation by those 
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#ho would like to keep the management ot University 
affairs lAainly in Europeai^ hands. 

My Lord, if any one imagines that the passing of 
this Bill will lead to an improvement in the quality of the 
instructidh imparted in Colleges, he will soon find that he 
has been under a delusion. Even those who make the 
mo^e guarded statement that the Bill, by providing an 
improved machinery of control, will bring about a stcjady 
and sure relorm in the character and work of affiliated 
institutions, will find that they have been too sanguine in 
their expectations. My Lord, after nearly twenty years' 
experience as a teacher, i lay it down as an incontestable 
proposition that a teacher’s work with his students is but 
remotely afflicted by the ordinary deliberations of a Uni- 
versity, and that, it he finds that he is unable to exercise 
on their minds that amount of influence which should 
legitimately belong to his position, he may look within 
himself rather than at the constitution of the Senate or 
the Syndicate for an explanation of this state of things. 
Of course in regulating the courses of instruction, and 
prescribing or lecomrnending text-books, the University 
determines limits withiir which the teacher shall have 
free scope for his work. But these courses of instruction, 
once laid down, are not disturbed except at considerable 
intervals, and in regard to them as also in regard to the 
selecCioii of text-books the guidance of the expert element 
is, as a rule, willingly sought and followed. The substitu- 
tion of an academic Senate for one in which there is a 
considerable mixture of the lay element will no doubt effect 
.some change in the character of'|he Unjversity debates; 
but that cannot affect the work d<ffie in’ Colleges in any 
appreciable degree. For an improvement in this work, we 
want better men, more money and improved material. 
The first two depend, so far as Gyver-nmgnt Colleges are 
Concerned, on the executive actioii of Gdvftnment, which 
could be taken under the old law and whicl^bas no connec- 
tion whatever with the present ;§iil. And when an im- 
provement takes place in the manning and equipment of 
Government institutions, the privafe Qolleges will find 
themselves driven, as a matter of course, to raise their 
16 
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level in both these respects. As regards improvement in 
the material on which the College Professors have to work, 
that depends on the character of the instruction imparted 
in secondary schools, and the character of the examinations 
prescribed by the University. Of these two factors, the 
education given in High Schools is not affected by this Bill 
and the character of the examinations, which I have long 
felt to be most unsatisfactory, will continue practically the 
same under the new regime as under the old, since examin- 
ers will continue to be drawn from the same class as now, 
and the conditions of their work will also continue the 
same. 

Unless, then, there is an improvement in the manning 
and equipment of Colleges, and in the quality of the mate- 
rial on which Professors* have to work, it is idle to expect 
any improvement in the work done in these Colleges. My 
Lord, I go further and say that, even if better men and 
more money and improved material were available, the im- 
provement is bound to be slow. The three factors of men, 
money and material will have to act and re-act on one 
another continuously for some time before a higher acade- 
mic atmosphere is produced, without which there can be no 
real elevation of the standard of University education. To- 
this end, the Bill has, as far as I see, very little contribu- 
tion to make. There is, indeed, one way in which the Bill 
can help forward such a result, and that is — if under its 
operation the Universities are enabled, by funds being 
placed at their disposal, to establish University chairs. The 
institution of such chairs, especially if supplemented by a 
large number of research scholarships in the different Pro- 
vinces for advanced students, will powerfully stimulate 
the creation of that higher academic atmosphere of which 
I have spoken. But it seems this is just the part 
of the Bill which will not come into operation for 
a long time' to come. It will thus be seen that the 
Bill has very little connection with the improvement of 
the work done in the afhliated Colleges of the Universities. 
It may, however, be said that the creation of academic 
Senates is in itself a desirable end, since, in other coun- 
tries, the government of the Universities is in the hands 
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of those who are engaged in the work of teaching. 
My Lord, my reply to this argument is that the whole 
position is exceptional in India ; and that it is not fair to 
the people of this country that the higher education of 
their children should be under the exclusive control of men 
who want to leave this country as soon as they can, and 
whose interest in it is, therefore, only temporary. Of 
course, the Professors must have a substantial voice in the 
deliberations of our Universities ; but with them must also 
be associated, almost on equal terms, specially for the pur- 
pose of determining the broader outlines of educational 
policy, representatives of the educated classes of India. 
And, my Lord, it is because the Bill proposes to ignore this 
aspect of the question, and practically reverses the line of 
policy adopted by Government in this matter for the last 
half a century that I look upon the measure as a distinctly 
retrograde one. The highest purpose of British rule in 
India, as I understand it, is not merely to govern the country 
well, but also to associate, slowly it may t>e, but steadily, 
the people of this country with the work of administration. 
In proportion as a given measure helps forward this 
purpose, it makes for true progress. Whatever, on the 
other hand, has the contrary tendency deserved to be 
declared as reactionary. There is no doubt whatever that 
under this Bill the proportion of Indian members in the 
Senates of the different Universities will be much smaller 
than at present. The Fellows elected by graduates will, 
cis a rule, be Indians ; the Faculties will consist almost 
entirely of Government nominees and of such other persons 
as these nominees may co-opt. There is not much room for 
the hope that any considerable proportion of the Fellows 
elected by these Faculties will be Indians. As regards 
Government nominations, their choice will naturally first 
fall on European educationists; then will come European 
Judges, Barristers, Civilians, Engineers, Doctors and such 
other people. As the numbers of the new Senates are 
now to be very small, one can easily see that there is 
hardly any margin for the inclusion of any except a very 
few most prominent Indians in the Government list. The 
Senators of the future will thus be dominantly Europeans, 
with only a slight sprinkling of Indians just to keep up 
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appearences. And it is these Senates and the Syndicates 
elected by them that are armed with powers of control 
over affiliated Colleges, which may easily be abused. My 
Lord, it fills trie with great sadness to think that, after 
fifty years of University education in this country, the 
Government should have introduced a measure which, 
instead of associating the Indian element more and more 
with the administration of the Universities, will have the 
effect of dissociating it from the greater part of such share 
as it already possessed. I think the ascendancy of English 
men in India in any sphere of public activity should rest, 
if it is to he of real benefit to the country, on intellectual 
and moral, and not on numerical or racial grounds. My 
Lord, in your speech on the Budget of last year, Your 
Lordship thought it necessary to address a caution to the 
opponents of this Bill. You asked them not to assume 
that ‘ all the misguided men in the country were inside 
the Government, and all the enlightened outside it.’ If 
any of the critics of this Bill had ever made such a pre- 
posterous assumption, they well merited the caution. But 
it sometimes seems to me that the supporters of this Bill 
argue as though the reverse of that assumption was justifi- 
ed, and that every one who was opposed to this Bill was 
either a misguided person or an interested agitator. My' 
Lord, I do hope that, whatever our deficiencies, we are not 
really so dense as to be incapable of understanding what is 
now our interest, and what is not, nor, I hope, are we so 
wicked and ungrateful as to bite the hand that is stretched 
to feed us. It is because we feel that this Bill is of a most 
retrograde character and likely to prove injurious to the 
cause of higher education in the country that we are un- 
able to approve its provisions, and it is because I hold this 
view that 1 deem it my duty to resist the passage of this 
Bill to the utmost of my power. 

[At the same meetings while the Report of the Select 
Committee was being considered^ the Hon'ble my, Gokhalc 
moved thatf from the preamble ^ the word “ Bombay^'" wherever 
it occurs^ and the reference to Act XXII of 1857 be omitted^ 
and the words except Bombay ” be added after the words 
British Indial* He said : — ] 
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My Lord, my object in moving this amendment is to 
enter my protest at this Council against the Government 
of India proposing to deal in one Bill with five different 
Universities, having different histories and growth, and to 
raise my voice in a formal manner against the unjust con- 
demnation which this Bill impliedly passes on the work and 
character of the Bombay University as at present consti- 
tuted. In the course of the discussions in the Select 
Committee over this Bill, the case of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity was again and again mentioned to justify the inclusion 
within the Bill of provisions to which exception was taken 
on the ground that they were unnecessary and might even 
prove harmful in other Provinces. We were repeatedly 
told that the Calcutta University had drifted into such a 
position that there was no hope for it without a drastic 
measure of reform, such as is contemplated in this Bill. 
My Lord, if the state of things in Calcutta was really so 
hopeless, what was there to prevent the Government from 
undertaking an amendment of the Calcutta University Acts 
on such lines as they thought proper ? The wisdom and 
foresight of those who passed the original Acts of Incor- 
poration for the three older Universities had made it easy 
for the Government to adopt such a course. Those Acts 
were identical in their wording, and yet they were passed 
separately for each one of the three Universities, so that 
whatever amendment was subsequently found necessary as 
a result of the special circumstances of each case might be 
made without interfering with the natural growth of the 
other Universities. Or, if the Government of India wanted 
that certain general principles should be introduced or 
emphasized in the constitution of the different Universities 
in India, the proper course for them to pursue was to have 
laid down these principles in a general Resolution, and to 
have directed the Local Governments to introduce amend- 
ing legislation to give effect to them without doing any 
undue and unnecessary violence to the special character 
and growth of each University. It would then have been 
possible to legislate for the different Universities in India 
'vith a full knowledge of local conditions, and after giving 
<lue Weight to local objections and criticisms. And 
should not have witnessed the spectacle of men 
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generalizing for five Universities from their knowledge of 
a single University, and assisting in the work of legislation 
for Universities other than their own, in greater or less 
ignorance of th?ir special conditions. If the amending 
legislation for Bombay had been undertaken in the Bombay 
Legislative Council instead of here, I am confident that 
the Bill would have been much more satisfactory, as the 
changes proposed would have had to face the fullest dis- 
cussion and the closest scrutiny on the spot. My Lord, I 
see no justification for extending the provisions of this 
Bill to the case of the Bombay University ; the record of 
that University is on the whole such that it may well 
regard it with a sense of satisfaction. It has been a record 
of powers well and judiciously exercised, of continuous 
attempts to raise the standard of education by a revision 
of the courses of instruction from time to time, and in 
other ways. Take, for instance, the question of the 
affiliation of Colleges. There are only eleven Arts Colleges 
in the whole of the Bombay Presidency, and of these, only 
one is a second grade College, and that is in the Native 
State of Kolhapur. Of these eleven Colleges, two are 
Government institutions, four more are in Native States 
wdth the resources of these States at their back, two 
more are maintained by Municipal bodies with the. 
assistance of the Government and of the general public, 
and only three are private Colleges, of which two are 
missionary institutions and one only of indigenous 
growth. All these private Colleges receive substantial 
grants-in-aid from Government. In the case of not 
a single one of these Colleges can it be said that it has 
been started for private gain. Their constant endeavour 
has been to place better and better facilities for real 
education at the disposal of their students. All these 
Colleges, with the exception of the second grade College 
at Kolhapur, provide residence in College for at least a 
part of their students. In my College we have built 
residential quarters for more than half of our students, 
and two of our Professors reside on College grounds. A 
large spot of 37 acres in one of the finest localities outside 
the City of Poona has been secured for the College, and 
College buildings with residential quarters for the students 
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and houses for Professors have been built thereon. We 
are making continuous additions to our library and 
laboratory, and in fact no effort is being spared to make 
the College as much a seat of true College life as it is, in 
existing circumstances, possible. What is true of my 
College is true of other Colleges in the Presidency also. 
Only Bombay and Poona have more than one College 
each, Bombay having three and Poona two. No sugges- 
tion has ever been made that any College encourages a 
spirit of low rivalry such as is justly objected to by the 
Universities Commission in their Report: there is of 
course room, great room, for improvement in the Bombay 
Colleges; but that is, in reality, a question of men 
and means, and this Bill has no connection with it. 
Again, it cannot be urged with any regard for fairness 
that the Bombay Senate has ever attempted to lower the 
standard of efficiency or discipline. On the other hand, 
it has steadily striven to raise its standards for the 
different examinations. Thus, taking its work in the 
Faculty of Arts, we find that it has extended the old 
course of three years between Matriculation and B. A. to 
four years : substituted two examinations in place of the 
old F. E. A., made History and Political Economy com- 
pulsory subjects in the B. A., and raised considerably the 
standard of English and the classical languages required 
for the several examinations. In all matters relating to 
courses of instruction and the selection of text-books, it has 
invariably followed the advice of educational experts. So 
far as I know, there have been only two occasions 
of importance on which there has been a difference 
of opinion between a majority of European educational 
experts and the general body of the Senate, but 
these were matters not specially falling within the parti- 
cular sphere of the experts, and in regard to both of 
them I think the Senate was right in its decision. One 
such occasion was when the Deans of the several Faculties 
were made ex-officio members of the Syndicate. Though 
the experts opposed this reform at the time, they 
themselves admit now that it has proved useful. The 
second occasion was when an attempt was made to 
introduce examinations by compartments after the Madras 
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system. The reform was recommended by a Committee 
which included two European educationists— Dr. Peterson 
and the Rev. M. Scott ; but a majority of European 
experts in the Senate opposed it, and, though the proposal 
was carried in the Senate, it was subsequently vetoed by 
Government. But whatever difference of opinion there 
may be about the soundness or unsoundness of the 
proposal, I think it is absurd to describe it as an attempt 
to lower the standard of University education. It may be 
asked why, it* the state of things has on the whole been so 
satisfactory in l^orabay, so many of the European 
educationists there are supporting the Pill. The answer 
to that, I think, is simple. By this Bill the Government 
of India go out of their way to make a present of a 
permanent monopoly of power to European educationists, 
and it is not to be expected that they should raise any 
objection to such a course. One of the strongest support- 
ers of this Bill on our side is our present Vice-Chancellor. 
He was a member of the Universities Commission and has 
signed the Commission’s Report. Well, twelve years ago, 
when an attempt was made by the Bombay University to 
secure an amendment of its Act of Incorporation, 
Dr. Mackichan took a most active pait in the deliberations 
of the Senate. And he then was strongly in favour of fixing, 
the number of Fellows at 200, of giving no statutory 
recognition to the Syndicate with or without a Professo- 
rial majority, and of leaving a large measure of independ- 
ence to the University. Of course, he has every right to 
change his views, but that does not mean that those who 
now hold the views which he so strongly advocated twelve 
years ago are necessarily in the wrong. My Lord, it is 
true that certain educational experts have in the past 
exercised a commanding influence in the deliberations of 
our Senate, and it is also true that men who have succeed- 
ed to their places have not necessarily succeeded to that 
influence. But the great educationists who ruled our 
University in the past did so not merely because they were 
educational experts but because they are men bound 
to lead wherever they were placed. Such great influ- 
ence has also sometimes been exercised by men not 
actually engaged in the work of teaching. Of the former 
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class, Sir Alexander Grant and Dr. Wordsworth may be 
mentioned as the most shining examples. Of the latter 
class have been men like Sir Raymond West, the late Mr. 
Telang, the late Mr. Ranade and the Hon’ble Mr. P. M. 
Metha — all lawyers, be it noted. Their influence has been 
due to their great talents and attainments, their sincere 
devQtion to the cause of higher education, and their 
possession of that magnetic personality without which no 
man, however learned, can hope to lead even in a learned 
assembly. To object to the ascendancy of such 
men over the minds of tl'ieir Fellows is really to quarrel 
w'ith the laws of human nature. My Lord, I submit 
the Bombay Senate has not deserved to be extinguished 
in so siin)mary a fashion as this Bill proposes and 1, 
therefore, move that the Bill be not extended to Bombay. 

[At the same meetings replying to the nmarhs of other 
members on his amendment, the Hon. Mr. Gohhale made the 
following speech : — ] 

In replying to the speeches made on my amendment, 
I would first deal with what has fallen from the Hon’ble 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson. The Ilon’ble Member imagines that 
I have stated that the Senate of Bombay needs no reform 
whatever, and that things are so satisfactory that every- 
thing ought to be kept as it is. My memory does not 
charge me with having ever said any such thing. I have 
made two speeches in this Council and written a note of 
Dissent. Nowhere have I said that the state of things in 
Bombay ought to be allowed to continue as it is and that 
no reform is needed : but because I am not prepared to 
say that the state of things is wholly satisfactory, there- 
fore, .it does not follow that I am bound to accept or 
approve of every suggestion of those who have undertaken 
the work of reform. As regards the complaint that we 
have no alternative remedy to propose, 1 submit, my Lord, 
that it is not a just complaint. As a matter of fact, Sir 
Raymond West, an eminent educationist, had drafted 
Bill for reforming the constitution of the Bombay 
University mere than twelve years ago. This had met 
with the acceptance of a large number of persons interest- 
ed in the work of education, and, if reference is made to 
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that measure, Government will find that there is an alter- 
native scheme, which would be generally acceptable. The 
Hon’ble Member says that, if Dr. Mackichan has changed 
his views after twelve years, that is an argument in favour 
of this Bill. But when Dr. Mackichan expressed these 
views, he had already been Vice-Chanceller of the Univer- 
sity, and if a man’s views are in a fluid condition even 
when he has attained so high a position, I don’t think 
that his change of views should carry so much weight as 
the Hon’ble Member seems inclined to attach to it. 

Then the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson says that, if 
this amendment is accepted, and if some other amendment 
is accepted, and if a third amendment is accepted, there 
will be very little left of the Bill. I, for one, will rejoice 
if the Bill is withdrawn altogether. We are not bound to 
pass a Bill as it stands, simply because it will be usidess, 
if we do dot pass the whole of it. 

With regard to what has fallen from the Hon’ble 
Dr. Bhandarkar — the learned Doctor was my Professor at 
College, and I cannot speak of him or of anything that 
falls from him except with great reverence-—! would ask 
him to state facts as well as opinions which, I may remark,, 
derive additional weight if based on facts. I would like 
to know what reforms in the course of instruction were 
proposed by the experts and resisted by the lay members 
of the Senate. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, to whose appreciative 
remarks about the Bombay University I listened with 
great pleasure, takes the same view as Dr. Bhandarkar, 
and he says that he was told by certain educational 
experts and Professors in Bombay that it was hopeless to 
get a hearing for any matter of educational reform at the 
meetings of the Bombay Senate. My answer to that is 
what I have already given to Dr. Bhandarkar. I would 
like to know the instances in which this occurred, because 
facts in this controversy are of more value than mere 
statements: I would like to know in how many cases 
attempts were made to introduce measures of reform by 
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the experts, and in how many they were defeated in their 
attempts by the opposition of the non-expert element. 

If these men merely stayed at home and thought that 
no reform that they proposed was likely to be accepted, 
and, in consequence, they did not attend the meeting of 
the Senate, I think their position there was not quite justi- 
fied. A member should not sit quietly at home under the 
impression that he would not get a hearing, and he failed 
in his duly unless he took active steps to introduce any 
measure of reform. The Hon’ble Member referred to Mr. 
Paranjpye of my College and to the evidence he gave when 
fresh from England. 1 shall be delighted if the Bombay 
University allows men like Mr. Paranjpye to regulate 
their courses of mathematical instruction, but I have here 
the authority of my friend Dr. Mukhopadhyaya that it is 
dilficult to get the Calcutta University to revise its mathe- 
matical courses of instruction because of the opposition of 
the experts. As a matter of fact, the strongest opposition 
to reform very often comes from men who are themselves 
teachers, whose standard is not very high, who are 
unwilling to read new books and who object to leaving 
familiar grooves. It is the professors of the Bombay 
Colleges that have for many years practically ruled the 
Syndicate, and I would like to know how often they used 
their power to effect reforms which they now say they 
have long been anxions to introduce. 

[At the same meetings the Hon. Rai Sri Ram Bahadur 
moved that from the preamble the word “ Allahabad " and 
the reference to Act XVIII of 1887 be omitted, and the 
words ** except Allahabad ” be added after the words “ British 
Mia.” When some members had spoken against the amend- 
ment, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale supported it in the following 
speech:-] 

My Lord, 1 have leally no special knowledge of the 
state of things in Allahabad, but. my curiosity has been 
aroused by the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh’s speech, and I 
trust Your Lordship will excuse a brief intervention on 
my part in this discussion. The Hon’ble Member says 
that when the Commission took evidence in Allahabad 
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certain witnesses gave evidence to the effect that the 
state of things there was not quite satisfactory. Now 
I would really like to know who these mysterious advisers 
of the Commission were. They could not have had much 
weight with the Government, since the Governmnit of the 
United Provinces has expressed its disapproval of this Bill. 
They could not be men holding prominent positions in the 
educational world, since their most prominent education- 
ists are members of the Syndicate, and the coTulemnation 
of the Bill by the Syndicate is described by the Registrar 
to be unanimous or nearly unanimous. They could not 
also be representatives of the general public, since the 
Graduates’ Association, as representing the views of the 
general public, has expressed its disapproval of this Bill. 
If certain stray witnesses gave e.vidcnce to the effect that 
the state of things in Allahabad was not satisfactory, sure- 
ly neither the Commission nor the Government of 'India 
were justitied in placing that above the opinion of the 
Local Government and of the educational experts. 

My Lord, this question really raises another much 
larger question, and that is, are the Supreme Government 
justified^not legally, because, they have the power legally 
— but morally, in ove,r-riding the wishes of the Local 
Government ? The Supreme Government in this matter is’ 
merely a representative of authority : it is not a represent- 
ative of educational knowledge or learning, though, in the 
present case, particular members of the Government may 
occupy distinguished positions in the educational world. 
And as the Government of India only represents authority, 
and this authority has been delegated for local purposes to 
the United Provinces Government, when the Government 
is opposed to a measure like this, I think the Government 
of India has no moral right to impose a measure like this 
upon those Provinces. 

There is another point about which I would say a 
word — and that has been suggested to me by the course of 
this discussion in support of having one and the same Bill 
for all these different Universities. That argument seems 
to me to be moving in a vicious circle. We are asked to 
pass this Bill for all the five Universities together, but we 
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are practically told that, if each University had stood by 
itself, such a Bill would not have been introduced in its 
case. Thus the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh has told us th|t, had 
the Bombay University stood alone, such legislation as the 
one proposed would not have been undertaken. He also 
says that the Calcutta University is as good as any other. 
Then Sir Arundel Arundel tells us that, if Madras alone 
had been affected by the Bill, it would not have been re- 
quired; the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson protests that the 
Punjab University is not a whit behind any others ; and 
lastly, Mr. Morrison says that the Allahabad University is 
really the best of all Universities. I would really like to 
know then which University it is whose sins have brought 
down upon the heads of all the wrath of the gods. 

[^At an adjourned meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
CounciU held on Monday the 21st March 1004t His Excel- 
lency Lord Curzon presiding^ the Hoiu Sir T. Raleigh moved 
that the Indian Universities Bill, as amended ^ he passed. 
In resisting the motion, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale delivered 
the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, the struggle is over. The opponents of the 
Bill have lost all along the line ; and it only remains for 
them now to count up their losses — for gains they have had 
none. Let those who will say what they will; this Bill 
amounts to an emphatic condemnation, as unmerited as it 
was unnecessary, of the educated classes of this country. 
It amounts to a formal declaration on the part of the 
Government of India, made with the concurrence of the 
Legislative Council, that the system of University educa- 
tion which has been in vogue in this country for the last 
lifty years has been a failure, and that the men educated 
under that system have proved themselves unworthy of 
being associated, in any appreciable degree, with the ad- 
ministration of their own Universities. My Lord, I feel 
that my educated countrymen have a right to complain 
that this condemnation has been passed on them without 
giving them a fair hearing. I do not, of course, refer to 
the hearing which has been given to the opponents of this 
measure in this Council — for I gladly acknowledge the 
unfailing courtesy and patience with which the Hon’ble 
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Member in charge has conducted the Bill through the 
Council — but I refer to the fact that the Government of 
India decided to make these drastic changes on the one- 
sided representations of men who considered that because 
they were engaged in the actual work of teaching, there- 
fore, they were entitled to a virtual monopoly of power in 
the Universities. Five years ago, when Your Lcrdship 
first announced that the Government of India intended 
taking up the question of University reform, the announce- 
ment was hailed with satisfaction and even with enthu- 
siasm all over the country. Last year, speaking on the 
occasion of the Budget debate, Your Lordship wondered 
how it was that the appetite of the educated classes for 
University reform, at one time so keen, had suddenly died 
down. My Lord, the explanation of the phenomenon lies 
on the surface. Five years ago, when this question was 
first taken up, Your Lordship defined your attitucfe to- 
wards University reform in a speech made as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University at the Convocation of 1899. In 
that speech, after pointing out the difference between a 
teaching University and an examining University, Your 
Lordship proceeded to observe as follows : — 

Nevertheless, inevitable and obvious as these differences are, 
there may yet be in an examining University — there is in such 
institutions in some parts of my own country and still more abroad 
— an inherent influence inseparable from the curriculum through 
which the student has had to pass before he can take his degree, 
which is not without its effect upon character and morals, which 
inspires in him something more than a hungry appetite for a 
diploma, and which turns him out something better than a sort of 
phonographic automaton into which have been spoken the ideas 
and thoughts of other men. I ask myself, may such things be said 
with any truth of the examining Universities of India ? I know at 
first sight that it may appear that I shall be met with an over- 
whelming chorus of denial. I shall be told, for I read it in many 
newspapers and in the speeches of public men, that our system of 
higher education in India is a failure, that it has sacrificed the 
formation of character upon the altar of cram, and that Indian 
Universities turn out only a discontented horde of office-seekers, 
whom we have educated for places which are not in existence for 
them to fill Gentlemen, may I venture to suggest to you that one 
defect of the Anglo^axoa character is that it is apt to be a little 
loud both in self-praise and in self-condemnation ? When we are 
contemplating our virtues, we sometimes annoy other people by the 
almost Pharisaical complacency of our transports ; but, equallyi I 
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think, when we are diagnosing our faults, are we apt almost to 
revel in the superior quality of our transgressions. There is, in 
fact, a certain cant of self-depreciation as well as of self-laudation. 
X say to myself, therefore, in the first place, is il possible, is it 
likelv, that we have been for years teaching hundreds and thou- 
sands of young men, even if the immediate object be the passing 
of an examination or the winning of a degree, a literature which 
contains invaluable lessons for character and tor life, and science 
which is founded upon the reverent contemplation of nature and 
her truths, without leaving a permanent impress upon the moral 
as well as the intellectual being of many who have passed through 
this course? I then proceed to ask the able officials by whom I 
am surrounded, and whose assistance makes the labour of the 
Viceroy of India relaxation rather than toil, whether they have 
observed any reflection of this beneficent influence in the quality 
and character of the young men who enter the ranks of what is 
now known as the provincial service ; and when I hear from them 
almost without disircnt that there has l)een a marked upward trend 
in the honesty, the integrity, and the capacity of native officials in 
those departments of Government, then I decline altogether to 
dissociate cause from effect. I say that knowledge has not been 
altogether shamed by her children, grave as the defects of our 
system may be, and room though there may be fqr reform. I 
refuse to join in a whole sale condemnation which is as extravagant 
as it is unjust. 

My Lord, the generous warmth of this most 
sympathetic utterance at once kindled throughout the 
country a great hope, and for a time it was thought that 
we were on the eve of a mighty reform which would change 
the whole face of things in regard to higher education in 
India. A liberal provision of funds for the encourage- 
ment of original research and of higher teaching, the 
institution of an adequate number of substantial scholar- 
ships to enable our most gifted young men to devote 
themselves to advanced studies, an improvement in the 
status and mode of recruitment of the Educational Service 
so as to attract to it the best men available, both European 
and Indian, the simplification of the preliminary tests, with 
a single stiff examination at the end of the course for 
ordinary students, so as to discourage cramming as far as 
possible — these and other measures of reform appeared to 
be almost within sight. It was, however, not long before 
the new-born hope that had thus gladdened our hearts was 
chilled to death, and we found that, instead of the 
measures we were looking for, we were to have only a 
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perpetuation of the narrow, bigoted and inexpansive rule 
of experts. My Lord, it has been too freely assumed in 
the course of the discussions over this Bill that all experts 
as a body are necessarily in favour of particular changes, 
and that laymen, on the other hand, as a class, are opposed 
to them. When the new regime is inaugurated, it will 
soon be discovered that it is a great mistake to think so. 
It is a matter of general experience that the greatest 
opposition to change has generally come from some of the 
experts themselves — the older men among the experts, 
wbo rarely regard with a friendly .eye any proposal to 
make a departure from the order cf things to which, they 
have been long accustomed. The younger experts, on the 
other hand, always imagine that, unless changes of a 
radical character are introduced so as to reproduce, in 
however faint a manner, the condition of things with 
which they were familiar at their Ovvn University', the 
education that is given is not worth imparting. And as 
the older experts have naturally more influence, their 
opposition generally prevails, and in course of time the 
appetite of the younger men for reform gradually dis- 
appears. However, my Lord, I am sure the Council is 
quite weary now of listening to any more arguments about 
the rule of experts or any other features of the Bill,' 
important or unimportant. Moreover, I have already twice 
spoken on the general character of the Bill. And 1 will 
therefore now refer to one or two points only, that arise 
out of this discussion, before I bring my remarks to a 
close. My Lord, it is to my mind a painful and signifi- 
cant circumstance that the present condemnation of the 
educated classes has been passed at the instaftce of m^n 
engaged in the work of education. 1 am astonished |hat 
these men do not realize that a part at least of this con- 
demnation is bound to recoil on their own headj. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Pedler has told the Council of dishonest 
clerks, unscrupulous managers of Colleges, and convict 
Graduates. 1 do hope, for the Hon’ble Member’s own 
sake as much as for the credit of the educated classes, that 
there has been another and a brighter side to his experience. 
Else, my Lord, what a sad sense of failure he must carry 
with him into his retirement ! Happily all educationists 
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have not been so unfortunate in their experience nor, 
if I may say so, so one-sided in their judgment^* 
There have been' men among them who have regarded the 
affection and reverence of their pupils as their most valued 
possession, who have looked upon the educated classes with 
a feeling of pride, and who have always stood up for them 
whenever anyone has ventured to assail them. One such 
Professor, within my experience, was Dr. Wordsworth, 
grandson of the great poet — a man honoured and beloved 
as few Englishmen have been on our side. Another such 
man is Mr. Selby, whose approaching retirement will inflict 
a most severe loss oh the Education Department of otir 
Presidency. My Lord, I am aware that it; is invidious to 
mention names; but these two men have exercised such 
abiding influence over successive generations of students 
during their time that I feel no hesitatfon in offering 
a special tribute of recognition and gratitude to them. 
Their hold over the minds of their pupils has been duej 
not only to their intellectual attainments, but also to their 
deep sympathy with them as a class which they had helped 
specially to create. 1 believe that such men have never 
had occasion to complain that their views on any subject 
did not receive at the hands of educated Indians the con- 
sideration that was due to them. It is through such mi^n 
that some of England’s best work in India is done; it is 
these men who present to the Indian mind the best side of 
English character and English cultuie. It is such men 
that are principally wanted for the work of higher educa- 
tion in India in the present state of things, and the best 
interests of both the rulers and the ruled may safely be 
entrusted tp their keeping. I think, my Lord, there is 
practically no limit to the influence which a truly great 
Professor whq adds to his intellectual- attainments, sym- 
pathy and love for his pupils may exercise over the minds 
of Indiah studends, whose natural attitude towards a 
teacher, inherited through a long course of centuries, is 
one of profound reverence. The recent Resolution of the 
Government of India on the subject of education strikes 
the right note when it says : ‘ Where the problems to be 
solved are so complex, and the interests at stake so mo- 
^tientous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect 
17 
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and culture that either English or Indian seats of learn- 
ing can furnish for her needs/ If the principle enunciated 
in this sentence be faithfully acted upon, it will go a long 
way to counteract the evil which is apprehended from the 
passage of this Bill. ‘ How far, however, this will be done, 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the old order will change, 
yielding place to new. ' My Lord, one cannot contemplate 
without deep emotion the disappearance of this old order ; 
for with all its faults, it hhd obtained a strong hold on our 
attachment and our reverence, and round it had sprung up 
some of our most cherished aspirations. F’or the present, 
however, the hands of the clock havfe been put back ; and 
though this by itself cannot stop the progress of the clock 
while the spring continues wound and the pendulum 
swings, there can be no doubt that the work done to-day 
in this Council Chamber will be regarded with sorrow all 
over the country for a long time to come. 



THE UNIVERSITIES VALIDATION ACT. 

{At a meeting of the Impifial Legislative Council, held on 
Friday the 3rd February 1905, His Excellency Lord Curzon 
presiding, the Hon. Mr. H. Erie Richards moved for leave to 
introduce a BUI to validate action taken under the Indian 
Universities Act 1904. Jhe Hon. Mr, G. K, Gokhale opposed 
the motion in the following ipeegh : — ] 

My Lord, I beg to oppose this motioii. ’ It wa'S only 
last night that I received the agenda paper of this meeting 
and then I saw that it was proposed to introduce a me^ 
sure of this kind at to-day’s Council. There w^s however, 
no copy of the Bill with the agenda paper — there is no 
copy even now before me on the table — so I was entirely 
in the dark until I heard tho speech of the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill about the precise nature and 
scope of the proposed legislation. Now, my Lord, I res- 
pectfully submit that this is somewhat hard on Members 
of this Council. For I find myself compelled, if I want 
to enter my protest at all, to speak just on the spur of the 
moment, without any opportunity to look up facts and 
references, relying solely on my mere recollection of things. 
My Lord, I was one of those who did their utmost last 
year to prevent the passage of the Universities Bill. But 
having done that, as soon as the Bill was passed, I was 
among those who recognised the wisdom of the appeal so 
earnestly made by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to both friends and opponents of the measure 
that they should after that bury their differences and in 
the best interests of higher education endeavour to co- 
operate with one another to make the Act a success. T 
should, therefore, have been glad if there had been no occa- 
sion for me to oppose any further the proposals of Govern- 
ment in regard to the Universities of India. But as the 
Government have thought fit to Introduce the present 
measure, and as I disapprove of it most strongly, there is 
00 course open to me but to offer it such resistance as I 
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can. My Lord, I interpret the Hon*ble Member’s speech 
as a practical admission that the notifications which the 
Chaijcellors in the different Provinces have issued are 
illegal and ultra vires and that the action taken under 
them cannot be sustained. For, if there had been the 
faintest possibility of the notifications being upheld by the 
High Courts, the Government, I am sure, would not have- 
taken this unpleasant and not wholly dignified course of 
coming to the Legislature to validate what they have done. 
Now, my Lord, one might easily ask’ the question how 
such illegal notifications camefr'to be issued, for, with the 
resources at the disposal of the various Governments in the 
matter of ejcpcrt legal advicfe an din otlier ways, the public 
have a right, even in this country, to expect work less 
carel^s than that. But when a mistake has been admit- 
ted, in public life as in private life, the less one dwells on 
it the better. But though I do ;not care to preSs the 
question how these notifications came to be issued, I must 
protest emphatically against the course proposed to be 
adopted to set right the illegality that has been commit- 
ted. 1 think, my Lord, the only proper course for the 
Supreme Government on this occasion would have been 
to call upon the various Chancellors tc withdraw these 
objectionable notifications and substitute others in their, 
place more in accordance with the law. Instead of follow- 
ing this plain course, the Government have chosen to come 
to the Legislature with proposals to remedy, not any 
defect in the law, but a serious illegality committed in 
taking action under the law, and persisted in, in spite ot 
warnings and protests. My Lord, in all civilised countries 
there is a well -understood and well-defined distinction 
between the Legislature and the executive Government, 
and the Legislature is regarded as higher than the execu- 
tive. In India unfortunately this distinction for the most 
part is of only a nominal character ; for, with the present 
constitution of the Councils, the Executive Government 
can get what law they please passed by the Legislature 
without the slightest difficulty, I submit, however, that 
it is not desirable, it is not wise, that this fact should be 
forced on the attention of the public in so unpleasant a 
manner as on this occasion, and I think the distinction 
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becomes a farce if our Legislature is to be thus at the beck 
and call of the Executive Government, and if it is to be 
called upon to exercise its powers of legislation to remedy 
defects, not in existing laws, but in executive action 
taken under those laws. My Lord, I respectfully, but 
emphatically, protest against this lowering of the dignity 
of the Legislature. Of course there is nothing to prevent 
the Government legally from coming to the Legislature 
with such proposals as they please. But I venture to 
think that there are moral, limits on. the competency of 
the Government in this matfer.,,^ I think that the Govern- 
ment should come forward with proposals of amendment 
only in the event of the existing law being found so 
defective as to be unworkable, errors in executive action 
being set right as far as possible by executive action alone. 
I can imagine a case where, soon after passing a measure 
the Government suddenly discover a flaw which makes it 
impossible to carry the measure into practice. In such a 
case, however, one may regret the necessity of amending 
legislation, one would be prepared to regard the position of 
Government with a certain amount of sympathy. But 
that is not the case on the present occasion. It is not 
contended that no executive remedy is possible to set mat- 
ters right, for, by withdrawing the present notifications 
and substituting others in accordance with law, the whole 
difficulty can be got over. The Hon’ble Member has told 
us that this would involve much loss of precious time and 
of valuable work already in process of being done. Surely 
this is not such a calamity as to justify the present pro- 
posals. It is true that those who get into power for the 
first time often imagine that they must begin their re- 
forming work at once, and that the situation cannot brook 
a moment’s delay. Everyone will not, however, necessarily 
sympathise with such impatience, and some may even wel- 
come circumstances which necessitate their going more 
slowly. As regards the fear that in some places examin- 
ations will have to be postponed tinless the election of the 
present Syndicates is validated, even that need not frighten 
much, as examinations have been postponed in the 
past on account of plague and other difficulties, and there 
IS no great harm if they have to be postponed for a time 
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in any place this year. The Hon’ble Member has further 
told us that after all the defects that have been discovered 
in the notifications are of a purely technical character. 
Now I cannot -subscribe to this view of the matter at all. 
Take, for instance, the formation of the Faculties. If this 
function had been left to the Senates as required by the 
law — if it had not been illegally usurped by the Chancel- 
lors — we should have had the Faculties formed in accord- 
ance with some clear and intelligible principle as in old 
times. But in what the. Chancellors have done there is no 
such clear principle recognisable. Thus, in Bombay, a man 
like Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, than whom there are few 
more cultured Fellows — European or Indian — in the 
Bombay Senate, has been excluded from the Arts Faculty 
which after all is the most important Faculty, and rele- 
gated to the Faculty of Law, which isv,made to includq every 
Fellow who has taken the L.L.B. degree. So it is not only 
a mere setting right of technical defects that is involved in 
this Bill. My Lord, there is another most important 
question that must be brought to the notice of this Council. 
I am not sure that I quite followed the Hon’ble Member 
in what he said about the effect of this Bill on the Syndi- 
cates which have been elected under the illegal notifica- 
tions. I understood him to say, and I speak subject to 
correction, that the elections would stand. If this be so, 
I can only protest against what is proposed as a great 
wrong, at least so far has the Bombay Univer.sity is con- 
cern^, for there the opinion of eminent Counsel had been 
obtained, which declared that the notification was 
clearly illegal and ultfa vires. This opinion had been for- 
warded to the University authorities before the elections 
were held, and the only request that was made was that 
the elections should be postponed till the Chancellor had 
re-considered the whole question in the light of that 
opinion. An opportunity was thus given to the party 
that is anxious to introduce the new order of things to 
set matters right by cancelling the notification and 
issuing another in its place. Instead of that, they pre- 
ferred to hold the elections in accordance with the notifi- 
cation, and now it is proposed to condone the illegality 
committed with open eyes by means of fresh legislation ! 
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My Lord, the unfairness of this arrangement becomes all 
the more obvious when it is remembered that those who 
saw the illegality of the notification did not take part in 
the election beyond entering their protest. They did not 
allow themselves to be nominated as candidates : neither 
did they exercise their undoubted right to vote because of 
the illegal character of the whole proceeding. On the 
other hand, those who chose to act on the notification 
acted as though they were determined to carry out their 
object, whatever the obstacles in their way. Thus a mo- 
tion for adjournment, which the Vice-Chancellor, who pre- 
sided over the Arts meeting, allowed to be put to the 
meeting one day, was under exactly similar circumstances 
ruled out of order the next day at the Law meeting by the 
Judicial Member of the Executive Government, whose 
interest in University matters was suddenly aroused, and 
who attended to take the chair — which otherwise would 
have been occupied by the senior Fellow present. Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta. 

And it is now proposed to support by fresh legislation 
the illegalities committed in this high-handed manner by 
those who chose to ignore the warning and opinion of 
eminent Counsel, and it is proposed to punish those who 
protested against the illegalities and refrained from being 
a party to them. I think it is absolutely unjustifiable 
thus to disfranchise a large number of Fellows and accept 
the elections made by a handful of men in each group as 
made by the Faculties, and once more I protest emphati- 
cally against the contemplated wrong. 

My Lord, these are some of the observations which 
suggest themselves to me on this occasion, I have been 
under some disadvantage in having had to speak on the 
spur of the moment, and I can only trust I have niade no 
niistake in my statement of facts, nor employed stronger 
language than the exigencies of the situation demanded. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
Friday the 10th February 1905^ His Excellency Lord 
(^rzon presiding^ the Hon'ble Mr, Richards moved that the 
Bill to validate action taken under the Indian Universities 
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Act^ 1904^ he taken into consideration. The Hon'hU My, 
Gokhale moved that for the words the Bill to validate action 
taken under the Indian Universities Act, 1904^ be taken into 
consideration*' in the foregoing motion, the word, Hhe con- 
sideration of the Bill to validate action taken under the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904, he postponed sine die ” he\ substituted. 
He said : — ] 

My Lord, last Friday, when I troubled the Council 
with a few observations on the Bill now before us, I ven- 
tured to suggest that the introduction of this measure and 
the Hon’ble Member's speech in support of it amounted to 
a practical admission that the notifications issued by the 
several Chancellors were illegal and ultra vires. The Hon’ble 
Member, however, took exception to my remark, and 
that makes it necessary that the Council should consider 
briefly the circumstances connected with these notifications 
and the position now created by them. For this purpose 
I would invite the attention of the Council to what has 
taken place at Calcutta and Bombay, and I take these two 
Universities, partly because it has been easier for me to 
obtain precise information in regard to them than in re- 
gard to the others during the short time at my disposal, 
but mainly because the circumstances of the Calcutta Uni-‘ 
versity are, or ought to be, within the personal knowledge 
of several Members of this Council, and at Bombay matters 
have culminated in a suit being instituted in the High 
Court. My Lord, I have no wish to-day to stir up the ashes 
of the controversy that raged round the Universities Bill 
last year though one may say in passing that some of the 
fears then expressed by the opponents of the measure about 
the probable exclusion of independent Indians from the 
administration of the Universities have already being more 
or less realized. What, for instance, can be more lament- 
able than that, on the present Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University, four Faculties out of five should be without a 
single Indian representative, and that in Bombay, a man 
like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, once a Dean in Arts, who, in 
point of attainments and of zealous devotion to the best 
interests of the country towers head and shoulders above 
many of those who have of late been posing as authorities 
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on high education in this land, should be excluded 
from the Faculty of Arts ! However, I know that any fur- 
ther complaint in this Council about the policy of last 
year’s Bill is like ploughing the sands of the sea-shore, 
and I have no wish to engage in an enterprise at once so 
fruitless and so unnecessary. My Lord, I must ask the 
Council to glance for a while at what may be called the 
scheme of last year’s Act in regard to the constitution of 
the first Senates and of Provisional Syndicates. That 
scheme, 1 contend, is both clear and adequate, and if only 
ordinary care had been taken to adhere to it, the present 
difficulties would not have arisen. The scheme is set forth 
in the several clauses of section 12. First of all, there 
was to be the election of ten Fellows by Graduates or by 
old elected Fellows or by both. Then there was to be the 
appointment of not more than eighty Fellows by the Chan- 
cellor. And then there was to be the election or rather 
co-optation of ten more Fellows by the elected Fellows and 
Government nominees acting together. This co-optation 
was to complete the Senate and then the Chancellor was 
to notify that the Body Corporate of the University had 
been formed, appending to the notification a list of the 
new Senate. As soon as this declaration was made, the 
old Senate and the old Syndicate were to cease to exist, 
and the new Senate, i,e.y the Body Corporate, was to elect 
a Provisional Syndicate, in such manner as the Chancellor 
might direct, the old bye-laws and regulations of the 
University, continuing in force till new ones were framed, 
except in so far as they were expressly or by implication 
superseded or modified. Now two things here are abso- 
lutely clear — first, that the election of the Provincial Syn- 
dicate is to be by the Senate, *.<?., the Body Corporate, and, 
secondly, whatever discretion might be conferred on the 
Chancellor by the words ‘ in such manner as the Chancellor 
may direct,’ that discretion is limited, first, by the express 
terms of the Act and, secondly, by such old regulations 
and bye-laws as have not been^ superseded or modified. 
The Hon’ble Member said last Friday that, unless a very 
wide meaning was assigned to the words ‘ in such manner 
as the Chancellor may direct/ there would be a difficulty 
about fixing the number of the Syndicate. I am surprised 
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at the Hon’ble Member’s argument, for he forgets that 
the old regulations prescribe the number, and the Act 
being silent in the matter, that number must stand. 
On the other ‘hand, the regulations prescribe election 
by Faculties, but the Act expressly provides for election 
by the Senate; therefore the election by Faculties 
must go. I therefore contend that the scheme of the Act 
for the constitution of the first Senate and of the Provi- 
sional Syndicate is a clear and complete scheme, and 
the responsibility for the present muddle rests not on 
those who framed the Act but on those who did 
not take sufficient care to understand its provisions and 
exceeded their powers in taking action under it. In- 
deed, my Lord, I wonder what Sir Thomas Raleigh in his 
retirement will think of these proceedings in Council and 
of the justification urged for them, for to my mind they are 
little less than a reflection on the patient industry and 
care with which he elaborated the provisions of the 
Universities Bill; and I think it will strike him as an 
irony of fate that, while these proceedings should be 
initiated by those who were among the most enthusiastic 
supporters of this Bill, it should have been reserved for an 
uncompromising opponent of the measure to protest 
against the charge of unsatisfactory work which they 
involve against him ! 

My Lord, I have so far briefly sketched what may be 
called the scheme of the Act. Let us now see how they 
have followed this scheme in practice at Bombay and 
Calcutta. In Bombay the election of ten Fellows by 
Graduates and by old elected Fellows took place all right. 
The appointment of eighty Government nominees followed 
in proper form. Fiflally, these ninety proceeded to co- 
opt the remaining ten, sitting and voting together as 
required by the Act. The Bombay Senate was thus 
regularly constituted and no one has taken any exception 
to its constitution. Then came the Chancellor’s notifica- 
tion about the election of a Provisional Syndicate, in which 
he arbitrarily divided the Fellows into groups, which he 
had no power to do, and directed the several groups to meet 
and vote separately and on separate days, which also he 
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had no power to do. And when the illegal character of 
the notification was brought to his notice and opinions of 
eminent lawyers in support of this view were forwarded to 
him, the University authorities persisted in acting on the 
notification, with the result that the aggrieved party had 
to move the High Court for redress! In Calcutta tha 
catalogue of illegalities was even longer. Here the election 
of ten Fellows by Graduates and by old elected Fellows 
took place alright and the Chancellor’s nominations were 
also in regular form. From this point, however, com- 
menced a regular series of irregularities. The ten Fellows 
to be co-opted were not co-opted by the elected and nomin- 
ated F ellows sitting and voting together, as required by 
the Act. The constitution of the Calcutta Senate itself was 
thus defective. Then the Chancellor divided the Senate 
into Faculties for the purpose of electing the Syndicate, 
which he had no power to do. The old regulations which 
are still in force recognize only four Faculties, but the 
Chancellor constituted five Faculties on his own responsi- 
bility, which was irregular. Under the old regulations 
every Fellow, ex-officio or ordinary, must belong to at 
least one Faculty ; but the Chancellor did not assign the 
ex-offiicio Fellows to any Faculty, which was irregular. 
Finally, the Provincial Syndicate was elected by the 
Faculties, instead of by the Senate, as expressly required 
by the Act, and this was irregular. And now after all 
these irregularities have been committed, the Government 
of India come to the Legislature with a proposal to 
validate all that has been done I In doing so they ignore 
the fact that they are interfering with a pending suit, 
destroying the protection of High Courts which the public 
prizes above everything else, lowering the dignity of the 
Legislature, and creating throughout the country a most 
deplorable impression about the practical irresponsibility 
of the Executive Government. And yet, when it is said 
that the action of the Government is a practical admission 
that the notifications were illegal, the Hon’ble Member 
t^hinks it necessary to protest against the inference ! My 
Lord, I think the matter is pretty clear. In any case, the 
view that the notifications are illegal and ultra vires is 
supported by three distinguished members of the Bombay 
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Bar — two bf them being European Barristers, wl^o have 
taken no part in recent educational controversies and who 
occupy the foremost position in their profession at Bombay. 
Can the Hon’ble Member quote on the other side any 
authprity of equal eminence, of anything like equal 
«min^ce, of any eminence at all ? Is he prepared to 
pledge his own reputation as a lawyer to the view that 
the notifications are legal ? And , if he is not, I 
submit that my inference is a fair inference, and I 
think I am entitled to draw it. The Hon’ble Mem- 
ber complained last time that I had no alternative 
course to suggest. This was surely a most extraordinary 
complaint to make, for in the very next sentence he 
proceeded to show how my suggestion, namely, that 
the faulty notifications should be withdrawn and others 
in accordance with lavy substituted in their place, would 
involve waste of time and work and prove harmful 
to the interests of the Universities. My Lord, I really 
think that.it is the duty of the Government, not less than 
that of private individuals, to face whatever inconvenience 
has to be faced in obeying the law. And the only proper 
and dignified course for the Government was to have waited 
till the Bombay High Court had pronounced its judgment, 
and, if that decision had been adverse to the Government,' 
to have withdrawn the notifications held to be illegal and 
to have substituted others in their place framed in accord- 
ance with the law, a validating Bill being at the same 
time introduced to legalize the work done during the in- 
terval by the defectively constituted bodies. If, on the 
other hand, the Court had decided in favour of the Gov- 
ernment, nothing further need have been done in the mat- 
ter unless the decision had been reversed by a higher 
authority. The Hon’ble Member drew last time a dismal 
picture of the results, which would produce a state of 
uncertainty. That picture, however, need not frighten 
anybody — at any rate, no one who is acquainted with the 
inner working of an Indian University. It would not 
have taken so very long after all to set matters right, and 
in the interval, the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar 
could have carried on the ordinary executive business of 
the University. And whatever temporary inconvenience 
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had resulted should have been borne as inevitable. Instead 
of this the Government have chosen to adopt a course- 
which is hardly respectful to His Majesty’s Judges— in- 
tervening by means ol legislation in favour ot one party 
to a pending suit — which lowers the dignity .of the Legis- 
lature, and which proclaims that the executive authority- 
in ihis country is practically above law. I decline to be a 
party to such a course, and I therefore beg to move the 
amendment which stands in my name. 

[At the same meetings when the Bill to validate action 
taken undev the Indian Universities Act was being considevedf 
the Hon' hie Mr. Gohhale moved that after clause 1 of the 
Bill the following clause be added^ clauses 2 and 3 being re- 
numbered 3 and 4, respectively, namely ; — ‘‘ 2. Nothing in 
this Act shall apply to the University of Bombay'' He 
said :— ] 

My Lord, I have already twice referred to what has 
taken place at Bombay, but in asking that the Bombay 
University be excluded fiom the operation of this Bill, 1 
must recapitulate once more the facts on which I base my 
motion, and 1 hope the Council will bear with me while I 
do so. The most important difference between Bombay 
and elsewhere has been this — that while in other places 
the illegality of the notihcations was not discovered before 
the elections and no formal protests were in consequence 
made at the time, in Bombay even this plea of acquiescence 
on the part of members of the Senate is not available to 
Government. Ot course such acquiescence or the absence 
of it does not afiect the legal position, but it is a moral 
consideration oi veiy real importance. In Bombay, the 
illegal character of the notification was perceived as soon 
as It was issued. The members who perceived it there- 
upon took legal opinion. They first consulted Mr. Invera- 
riiy and the Hon’bie Mr. Setalwad, who both condemned 
the notification in unequivocal and emphatic terms as 
illegal. Then they consulted Mr. Lowndes, who was 
equally emphatic in his condemnation. All three Counsels 
thought that the illegality was so patent that it had only to 
be brought to the notice of the Chancellor, and they felt 
confident that he would see the necessity of withdrawing 
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?he notification. Armed with these opinions, Sir 
Pherozeshali Mehta, himself a lawyer occupying a com- 
manding position at th-? Bar, and several other Fellows 
approached the Chancellor and asked for a reconsideration 
of the question before it was too late. All this was done 
before the date of the first election. The University 
authorities, however, took it upon themselves to ignore 
the whole thing and proceeded to hold the elections as 
directed in the notification. At the meeting of the Arts 
group the Vice-Chancellor presided, and he allowed a mo- 
tion to adjourn so as to give time to the Chancellor to re- 
consider the matter to be put to the meeting. The next 
day, the Law group met, the Judicial Member of the 
Bombay Government, whose interest in University matters 
has hitherto been by no means conspicuous, attended and 
took the chair, which otherwise would have been taken by 
the Senior Fellow present — Sir Pherozeshah Mehta~and 
flouting the ruling of the Vice-Chancellor of the previous 
day, ruled a motion for adjournment out of order, and 
after a majority of. the members present had left the meet- 
ing under protest, got the remaining five, includiug him- 
self, to elect the two representatives for law. These high- 
handed proceedings left no option to those who saw the 
illegality and declined to be a party to it but to go to the • 
High Court. And, on this being done, the University 
authorities have come to the Supreme Government with 
an appeal to shield them and save their prestige by means 
of a validating measure. My Lord, to use the powers 
of the Legislature for validating what has taken 
place in Bombay is to abuse those powers. For it 
means validating illegalities comftiitted in the light of 
day and in spite of warnings and protests. It means 
validating high-handedness. It means interfering 
with a pending suit, which on the part of private 
individuals is regarded as contempt of Court, It means 
coming between the aggrieved party and the protection 
which it has a right to look for at the hands of the High 
C^urt. It means securing for^tlip wrong-doer the fruits of 
his wronff-doing. Finally, it means penalizing those who 
have declined to be a party to an illegal proceeding and 
have done their best tp have it set right; for, as I pointed 
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out last time, these men did not take any part in the 
elections — ^they did not allow themselves to be nominated 
as candidates, and they did not vote, fully believing that 
the illegal elections could not be upheld and would have to 
be set aside ; and to uphold the elections now by means of 
legislation is tef disfranchise them. Then, my Lord, there 
is the question of costs. These men have had to spend 
money in taking the course they were compelled to take. 
Counsel do not give their opinion for nothing, neither 
do they appear to argue a case for nothing and if the 
matter had been left to be decided by the High Court, 
their costs would probably have been awarded to them, if 
the decision bad been in their favour. My Lord, does the 
Legislature ^ist for the preparation of what may be 
called Legislative injustice ? Was no other course open to 
the Governijaent ? In Bombay, at any rale, there is no 
question of tjie Senate having to be reconstituted. The 
only thing needed is to withdraw the notification about 
the election of the Syndicate and substitute another in its 
place in accordance with law. This could be done at once 
and the new election might take placo*,in a week’s time 
after that. Surely the University of Bombay can exist for 
a week without a Syndicate, and even the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill will have to admit it when 
it is r^menibered that from 8th December, when the noti- 
fication abbtit the new Senate appeared, to 17th January, 
when the Provisional Syndicate was formed— for more 
than five weeks — there was no Syndicate in Bombay, and 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar carried on the 
executive business of the University without any hitch. 
There is thus no reasonable ground for undertaking the 
present legislation for Bombay, while there are several 
most important considerations against the course adopted 
by the Government. I, therefore, beg to move that the^ 
Bombay University be excluded .irom the scope of the^ 
Bill. 

\_At the same meeting, replying to criticisms on his amend- 
fnent, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale inede the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, I desire to offer a few observations by way 
of reply to what has fallen from the Jion’ble Mr, Richards 
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and the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson. The Hon’ble Mr, 
Richards began by saying that the confusion that has been 
caused is admitted by everybody, but this Council is not 
the place where the legality or otherwise of the notifica- 
tions issued by the Chancellors can bo profitably discussed. 
I am inclined to agree with him, but he will not allow me 
to discuss it anywhere else. As a matter of fact, my 
friends have taken the matter to the IJigh Court, which is 
surely a properly constituted body to discuss the legality or 
otherwise of what has been done. But the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber will intervene before the High Court has delivered its 
decision, and he will pass a law which will take the matter 
out of the jurisdiction ot the High Court, that, if I 
may say so, the responsibility for the question being 
raised here is the Hon'ble Member’s and not mine. 

Then, My Lord, the Hon’ble Member skid that the 
Provisional Syndicate is only a transitory body and there- 
fore so much fuss need not be made over the manner in 
which it has been constituted. He said, after all, what 
will the Provisiotwil Syndicate do ? It will attend to the 
duty of conferring degrees and to a few small details of 
executive administration. He forgets, however, that the 
principal work of this Provisional Syndicate will be to 
draft the regulations which afterwards are to govern the 
conduct of the business of the University. In Bombay, 
no matter can be first brought before the Senate until it 
has be‘en first considered by the Syndicate, and therefore 
the whole future administration of the University really 
depends in a measure upon the Provisional Syndicate, and 
one can easily see how important jt^is to have it properly 
constituted. ' • ’ 

The Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson has referred to what 
was in the mind of the Select Committee when these 
thinsitory provisions were framed. I, too, was a member 
of the Select Committee, but 1 did not refer before this to 
what took place in the Select Committee, because I under- 
stood that a reference to the proceedings of the Select 
Committee was not allowed, as they are confidential. How- 
ever, I may very well follow the example of the Hon’ble 
Member, and I may say this ; if my recollection is right, 
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the Select Committee did not intend that the Provisional 
Syndicate should be constituted as it has been in so many 
places. As a matter of fact, I remember it being said that 
the principal work of the Provisional Syndicate would be 
the drafting of rules and regulations, and for that it would 
be necessary to have a body of men who had the confid- 
ence of the whole Senate, and that was necessary to 
provide. 

The Hon’ble Member proceeded to say that, unless 
the Chancellor had given certain specific directions, there 
would have been confusion, as there was conflict between 
the Act and the old regulations. 

I think, however, that this fear was groundless. 
The Act of last year contemplates three authorities being 
put together before any action is taken. There is, first of 
all, the Act, which is of course above everything else. 
After the Act come the regulations, which have not been 
expressly or impliedly superseded. If there is any conflict 
between the two, the Act prevails and the regulations go. 
If there is nothing to bring about a conflict between the 
two, the regulations supplement the Act. It is only after 
the Act and after the regulations that the discretion of the 
Chancellor comes in. The discretion of the Chancellor is 
to support the regulations and the Act, and not to twist 
the express language of the Act or of the regulations that 
are already in force so as to suit his own view'otthings. 
If you take these three things together, what A.0 you 
see ? You first of all see that the Act requires that the 
election shall be by the Senate. ^Therefore, if the old 
regulations say that the election should be by Faculties, 
those regulations are to that extent inoperative. Again, if 
the old regulations say that the number shall be so and 
so, the number is not left to the Chancellor. However, I 
do not wish to elaborate this point any further. The 
Hon’ble Member said that the Chancellor of Bombay had 
scrupulously followed the old regulations in the grouping 
of the members of the Senate. The Hon’ble Member is 
entirely mistaken. In old times, where a man held a 
degree in more Faculties than one, he was appointed a 
tellow in ail those Faculties. The Chancellor, however, 
18 
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has arbitrarily restricted the members to certain Faculties. 
For instance, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta holds only an Arts 
degree, so far as the Bombay University is concerned. He 
has, however, been relegated to the Law Faculty and 
removed from the Faculty of Arts. Under the old regula- 
tions, this would not have been possible. 

I do not think that I need detain the Council further. 
The defects that you are going to validate are not merely 
technical, and there is. an important principle involved, 
and I therefore submit that the Bill should not be pro- 
ceeded with. 

[At the same meeting on the motion of the Hon. Mr. Erie 
Richards that the Billy as amended y he passed^ the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, 1 have already spoken thrice on this Bill, 
but I cannot let it pass without a final word of protest. 
My Lord, British rule in this country has hitherto been 
described— -and on the whole, with good reason — as the 
reign of law. A few more measures, however, like the pre- 
sent, and that description will have to be abandoned 
and another substituted for it, namely, reign of Executive 
irresponsibility and validating legislation. My Lord, the 
Government are paying too great a price for what is 
undoubtedly an attempt to save the prestige of its officers. 
But is prestige ever so saved ? On the other hand, an 
occasional admission of fallibility is not bad — especially for 
a strong Government like the British Government. It 
introduces a touch of the human into what ordinarily 
moves with machine-like rigidity. It enhances the respect 
of the people for law, because they are enabled to realize 
that even the Government respects it. And it strengthens 
the hold of the Government on the people, because they 
see that, in spite of its strength, it has a tender and 
scrupulous regard for the limitations imposed by the Legis- 
lature upon it. My Lord, may I, in this connection, with- 
out impertinence say one word about Your Lordship 
personally ? Whatever differences of opinion there may be 
in the country about some of the measures of Your Lord- 
ship’s administration, the impression hitherto has been 
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general that during your time the Local Governments and 
Administrations have had to realize more fully than before 
that there is a controlling aud vigilant authority over 
them at the head, and that this authority will tolerate no 
irregularities on their part. It is a matter of disappoint- 
ment that this impression should not have been justified 
in the present instance. My Lord, public opinion in this 
country being as feeble as it is, the only two bodies that 
control the exercise of absolute power by the Executive 
are the Legislature which lays down the law, and the High 
Courts which see that the law is obeyed. If now the 
Government is to destroy the protection which the High 
Courts afford by means of validating legislation, and if the 
Legislature is to be reduced to the position of a mere 
handmaid of the Executive to be utilized for passing such 
legislation, what is there left to stand between the people 
and the irresponsible will of the Executive ? My Lord, I 
feel keenly this humiliation of my country’s Legislature ; 
for though we, Indian Members, have at present a very 
minor and almost insignificant part in its deliberations, it 
is after all our country’s Legislature. Moreover, I have a 
faith that in the fulness of time our position in it will be 
much more satisfactory than at present, and anything 
that lowers it in the eyes of my countrymen cannot but 
be regarded with profound regret. My Lord, I will vote 
against the passing of this Bill. 



CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Cotincilf held 
on Wednesday the 83rd March 1904^ His Excellency Lord 
Curzon presiding^ the Hon. Mr. Sir Denzil Ibbetson moved 
that the Bill to provide for the constitution and control of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, as amended^ be passed. The 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gohhale supported the motion in the follow- 
ing speech 1 

My Cord, after the continuous opposition which it has 
fallen to my lot to offer to two important measures of 
Government during this session, it is both a pleasure and 
a relief to me to find myself in a position to gfve my 
cordial and unequivocal support to the present Bill. The 
proposed legislation is no doubt only a modest measure, so 
far as its provisions go. But it authorizes a cautious and 
interesting experiment, which, if it attains any degree of 
success, cannot fail to exercise a wide and far-reaching 
influence, especially on the condition of the agricultural 
classes in India. My Lord, in the growing indebtedness 
of the Indian agriculturist and the steady deterioration. of 
his general position, the Government of India is called 
upon to face one of the grave problems that can confront 
a civilized administration. The difficulties of the situation 
are enormous and they can be overcome, if they are 
overcome at all, only by a long course of remedial action, 
wisely determined, sympathetically undertaken and stead- 
ily and patiently adhered to in spite of discouragement and 
even temporary failure. Such action must include a series 
of cautious measures, intended both to bring him help and 
relief from outside, and to evoke or strengthen in him 
those qualities of prudence, thrift, self-reliance and 
resourcefulness, without which outside help can do him no 
great or permanent good. The present Bill is a measure 
of the latter kind, and though no one can say how far it 
will prove successful, its operation will be watched by 
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€very one interested in the future of the country with deep 
interest and in a spirit of hope. 

My Lord, in a matter of this kind the function of the 
Legislature must be confined only to the removal of any 
special obstacles that may stand in the way. When that 
is done, the success of the experiment must depend almost 
entirely upon executive action and the spirit in which and 
the extent to which the classes concerned and those who 
are interested in their welfare come forward to co-operate 
with the Government. For this reason the present Bill 
-cannot be considered apart from the line of practical action 
which it is proposed to take when the Bill becomes law. 
This line has been indicated with sufficient fulness in the 
two luminous speeches made by the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill since the introduction of this measure. 
And the few remarks which I propose now to off'er have 
reference both to the provisions of the Bill, and to the 
executive measures outlined by the Hon’ble Member to 
give effect to those provisions. 

My Lord, the measure as amended in Select Com- 
mittee is a considerable improvement on the original Bill, 
and will no doubt work better in practice. However, the 
general scheme formulated appears to me to be incomplete 
in important particulars. To these I beg leave to draw the 
attention of the Government in the hope that the bounds 
of executive action will be so enlarged as to place the 
success of the proposed measure beyond reasonable doubt. 

My Lord, the first thing that strikes me on a consi- 
deration of the whole question is that there is no provision 
in the proposed scheme for a preliminary liquidation of the 
existing debts of those who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity now offered, to improve their position. In 
making this observation and those which follow, I have in 
view the condition of the agricultural population only, and 
I look upon the Bill, though its provisions may be availed 
of by non-agriculturists, as one intended specially for the 
benefit of the agricultural community. It is true that the 
Bill aims merely at organizing on a co-operative basis the 
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credit of these classes, but such organization, if it is to bene- 
fit any considerable proportion of the agriculturists, must 
be preceded by a liquidation of existing usurious debts. 
Speaking with special reference to the Bombay Presidency, 
I may say that our agriculturists may be roughly divid^ 
into three classes : — (1) Those who are yet free from debt. 
These, I believe, form a small proportion of the total 
number. (2) Those who have already got into debt, but 
not to such an extent as to be hopelessly involved and who 
are making honest efforts to keep their heads above 
water. These, I believe, constitute a considerable propor- 
tion of the agricultural population. And (3) those who 
are so heavily indebted as to be hopelessly involved. These, 
I fear, are a very large class. Of these three classes, I 
don’t expect that many members of the first class will for 
the present, at any rate, care to join the proposed societies 
as the principle of unlimited liability is sure to f tighten 
them ; while the third and last class is beyond the reach of 
such remedial action as this Bill contemplates. The men, 
therefore, who will principally form these societies, if the 
proposed measure attains any degree of success, are those 
that belong to the second class, namely, those who have 
already got into debt but whose position has not yet 
become hopeless and who are, moreover, making honest 
attempts to save themselves from prospective ruin. These 
men, however, have not much credit left free to be brought 
into the co-operative organization and, unless they are 
helped to effect a clearance of existing liabilities on 
reasonable terms, no new banking organisation created 
for their benefit, whether it takes the form of Agricul- 
tural Banks or of Co-operative Credit Societies, can prove 
of much help to them. The need for such preliminary 
liquidation was recognized by the Government of India 
in 1884 in the following terms : — “ Improvidence of culti- 
vators and uncertainty of seasons are elements which are 
liable to interfere with a bank’s success, and these difficul- 
ties might be met by prudent management ; yet the bank 
could not hope to succeed unless it could start in a field 
where the agricultural classes were unencumbered with 
debt or were enabled to liquidate their existing debts on 
reasonable terms.” Such a liquidation was carried out in 
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Germany and elsewhere through the agency of special 
banks and the ground was cleared for the operation of the 
new banking organizations. The resources of the proposed 
societies will be extremely limited, and it is out of the 
question that they can by themselves find the funds neces- 
sary for such liquidation. The Government must come to 
their help in this -matter and, if such help is not offered, 
the proposed experiment will have but small chance of 
proving successful. 

Section 7 lays down for rural societies the principle of 
unlimited liability except in special cases. Responsibility 
for pvo Yota contributions to the repayment of a society’s 
debts would be a desirable limitation on the liability of 
members, as is allowed in the German Law of 1889. Un- 
limited liability no doubt strengthens the position of the 
societies greatly in the money-market ; but it is a princi- 
ple which our raiyats in many parts of rural India can 
scarcely be made to understand. Each member to be lia- 
ble in all his property for his society’s debts — this is to 
them an entirely foreign idea, and in most parts, it is to 
be feared, would deter people from joining such associations. 
Responsibility in equal shares on the common partnership 
principle may bo better appreciated and would be enough 
for a start. In Germany, the principle of unlimited liabi- 
lity is an old time-honoured economic tradition, and 
works admirably. It is the keystone of Schulze and 
Raiffeisen societies. ’ Elsewhere, in Italy and other coun- 
tries, it has had to be acclimatized with immense toil. In 
India, where every such thing is new, I fear it will be a 
mistake to aim at too much at the start. Insistence on 
such a principle would keep away from the new societies 
those very classes whose help and co-operation would be 
indispensable. 

As regards funds, the societies are allowed to receive 
deposits from their members, and borrow from outsiders. 
No other financial resource is provided for. This to my 
^ind is the weakest part of the scheme. Even in Euro- 
pean countries, such popular banks (^.g., the Schulze- Raiff- 
eisen and Luzzatti-Wollemborg Societies) do not depend 
exclusively on deposits and loans. In India, as regards 
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deposits^ looking to the condition of economic exhaustion 
and material resourcelessness which at present prevails in 
the rural parts, such deposits from those who might join 
these societies cannot be expected to flow in either last or 
in any large vbliime. The associations would be mainly 
and for years more or less borrowing associations. As to 
loans it is somewhat surprising to find that the Bill allows 
the credit societies to borrow from ‘ persons who are not 
members ’ though, of course, under restrictions. The 
money-lender thus comes in and there is no guarantee that 
he will not exact usurious interest. Besides, where pro- 
tracted periods of misfortune intervene, like the past 
decade in the Dekkhan, there is present the risk of these 
societies getting into the clutches of the money-lender 
just as individual raiyats now do. The risk may be obviat- 
^ and the financial position of the new societies improved 
in two distinct ways, as is done in European conntries. 
First, these rural societies should not be left to shift for 
themselves as best they could, as isolated units, but might 
be allowed to be federated into unions for mutual support 
and help, and these unions linked to a Central Bank, 
which might serve as an intermediary between them and 
the money-market and also help to equalize funds by lend- 
ing the surplus of some to meet the needs of others. Each 
District might have a Central Bank of this nature to 
which the rural unions would be affiliated on a joint stock 
basis and to serve as a focus of business. Further, these 
District Central Banks might be linked on to the Presi- 
dency Banks, one for each Presidency or Province. Some 
such scheme of filiation might materially help these socie- 
ties and to a large extent remove the difficulty of financing 
them. However, I fear the realization of such a scheme 
must be the work of time and must be preceded by the 
proposed societies attaining in their own places a certain 
measure of success, however limited it may be. But 
there is another resource, which might be made available 
to these societies without any difficulty, and it is that these 
societies might be allowed to have each a savings bank 
attached to it, as is done in Germany and Italy. They 
would thereby be able to draw together small savings with- 
in their territorial limits and utilize them for productive 
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use. At present no facilities practically exist in our vil- 
lages for the deposit of savings. The total number of 
villages in British territory in India is over6| lakhs, while 
the savings banks (head and sub-banks) number only 7,076; 
and the total number of depositors is nearly a million, 
of whom only about fifteen thousand are agriculturists — 
not even 2 per cent. So it would be a great help to the 
rural classes and meet a felt want if these societies were 
allowed under the new scheme to have each a savings bank 
of its own — operating, of couise, within its own territorial 
limits. These savings banks would thus serve a double 
purpose. (1) The rural classes will have facilities for the 
deposit of their little savings, where practically none exist at 
present. This would encourage thrift. (2) The credit 
societies will have a new source of financial aid placed 
within their reach on a commercial and safe basis. In- 
directly, too, the better-to-do classes, who might not join 
the new associations, would, if they were to deposit their 
savings with these societies, help them most materially. 

The absence of some summary procedure to recover 
the debts due to the societies is also likely to interfere 
with the success of these societies. I admit the full force 
of the observations made by the Hon’ble SirDenzil Ibbet- 
son on this point. It seems to me, however, that on the 
whole the balance of considerations lies on the side of pro- 
viding some such procedure, or at any rate some special 
machinery of arbitration. Section 26 provides for a 
summary recovery of debts due to Government. But the 
societies must go to the Courts and bear the expense and 
delays of such procedure. I think some summary pro- 
cedure is necessary, and special Courts might be organized 
for the adjudication of such claims. 

In conclusion, I entirely approve the idea of trying 
the proposed experiment first in a very few selected locali- 
ties only. So much depends upon the success of this 
experiment that every care must be taken to try it in the 
most favourable circumstances. The sympathy of local 
officers will of course be available to the full, but the 
Government will further have to offer very liberal financial 
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assistance, at any rate, in the earlier years of the experi- 
ment. Public confidence in the success or practicability of 
a new organization is unfortunately slow to grow in a 
country where the people have for long centuries been 
accustomed to look for everything to Government and 
private initiative seems to be almost paralysed. But when 
once such confidence springs up, it is not likely shaken. 
Very great responsibility, therefore, will rest on those who 
are entrusted with the task of supervising the first experi- 
ment, and I earnestly trust, my Lord, that no possible 
effort will be spared to make that experiment as complete 
a success as is, in existing circumstances, possible. 



THE SINDH ENCUMBERED ESTATES ACT. 

[Ai a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
on Saturday the 17th February 1906^ His Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding^ the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to amend the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act^ 1896, was 
taken into consideration. The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale moved 
that in sub-section (2) proposed to be added to section 22 of 
the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act^ 1896, by clause 6, sub- 
clause (c), of the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, for 
the words “ as may appear to the manager to be *’ the words 
“ as may be'' be substituted, and that all the words after the 
word “ circumstances " be omitted. He spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, as I have stated in my minute of dissent, I 
am in sympathy with the general principles of the Bill, and 
I should have been glad to give a silent vote in support of 
the measure, but for the fact that one or two of the pro- 
visions of the Bill are open to serious objection and will in 
my opinion be productive of injustice in practical operation. 
The Council must have seen by this time that one import- 
ant change that the Bill proposes to make is where it 
empowers the manager to disturb even old leases either by 
revision or cancellation. I say nothing about the policy erf 
re-opening these leases. If it is necessary, in order to 
secure effectively the objects of the old Act, to disturb 
these leases, by all means let the manager have that power. 
But the Legislature should see that in giving this power it 
does not empower the manager to inflict injustice on an 
innocent party. It is admittS by the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill that some of the lessees who might be 
dealt with under this provision are likely to be agricul- 
turists. And I would submit to the Council that where a 
lease has been obtained bona fide or where it has been 
obtained by a man who is not a money-lender, then no 
case whatsoever has been made out for closing to him the 
Civil Courts in regard to the compensation to which he 

be justly entitled. The Hindu Sabha has given 
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instances where the manager set aside two leases— one 
obtained for Rs. 21,000 and the other for something like 
Rs. 60,000. In each case the manager declined to pay 
compensation for cancelling the lease, but in each case 
resort to the Civil Courts resulted in compensation being 
awarded. This shows the danger of making the manager 
the sole master of the situation which it is now proposed 
to do, as the Bill leaves the question of compensation 
practically entirely to the manager. The object of my 
amendment is twofold. First, to secure that where an old 
lease has been set aside by the manager, compensation 
which is not merely equitable in his opinion, but 
which is reasonable in the circumstances, shall be paid 
to the lessee. Secondly, if there is a dispute as to 
whether reasonable compensation has been offered or 
not, the Civil Courts shall not be closed to the aggriev- 
ed party. My Lord, I submit that this proposal to leave 
everything to the Manager is not justified. It is true that 
the manager is an officer of Government. All the same he 
is in the position of an interested party. He is expected 
to free these estates from incumbiances and naturally his 
bias must be against the money-lenders or others who may 
have claims on the property. I do not say that he would 
be consciously unfair; but his bias may lead him to take a 
view of the situation involving serious injustice to a 
lessee. The only argument that I have heard in favour of 
the proposed provision is that the Civil Courts take a 
long time in settling disputes. It is said that, if the 
manager has to wait for their decision before taking 
effective steps to free an estate from incumbrances, then 
he would have to wait a very long time indeed. 1 think 
this objection will be met by what I have proposed in my 
two amendments. If it is provided that the manager 
should offer what he thinks fair compensation, leaving it 
to the other party, the lessee, to accept or refuse it, and 
to go to Court if he refused it — if this is done and then 
the power of eviction is vested in the manager after such 
compensation is offered, the manager would be able to 
take the estate into immediate possession and the question 
of compensation will have to be fought out in the Law 
Courts. One advantage of leaving the Courts open will 
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be to give a due sense of responsibility to the manager. If 
he knows that his action is liable to be challenged in a 
Court of LaMthat in itself will make him hesitate before 
he offers coRensation which is wholly inadequate. I 
really do n® understand why the Government should 
show such a^ant of confidence in their own Civil Courts. 
It is a general feeling that there has been a tendency of 
late for the executive to encroach upon the province of 
the judiciary, and I regret that this provision to which I 
have taken exception is likely to emphasize this impression. 
The policy of Government in dealing with agricultural in- 
debtedness by means of legislation is also already regarded 
with a certain amount of prejudice by the people, and this 
prejudice is likely to be still further aggravated by provi- 
sions such as this, which in practice will, without doubt, 
result in injustice and confiscation. 

[At the same meeting ^ the Hon'hk Mv. Gokhale moved 
that in sub-section (4) proposed to be added to section 22 of 
the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act^ 1896^ by clause 6, sub- 
clause (c), of the Billf as amended by the Select Committee^ 
between the word “ cancelled ” and the word “ refuses *’ the 
words ** and to whom any compensation awarded has been paid 
or offered ” be inserted. lie spoke as follows : — ] 

The object of this amendment is this. The manager 
sets aside an old lease and he awards a certain compensa- 
tion to the lessee. The compensation is not actually paid, 
but the manager merely enters the amount in the list 
which he keeps in his office ; and on the mere strength of 
his having set down this amount against the money-lender 
or lessee, he proceeds to evict the lessee and take posses- 
sion of the estate, which up to that time was in the pos- 
session of the lessee. Now this is very hard on the lessee. 
1 recognize that the Select Committee have to a certain 
extent modified the provisions of the Bill as originally 
drafted, in this respect, and as far as it goes, the modifica- 
tion is an improvement. As the Bill was originally draft- 
ed, there was no provision as to when this compensation 
^ay be paid. The Select Committee have given this 
compensation precedence over all liabilities except the 
liabilities due to Government. To that extent I think the 
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Select Committee have improved the original Bill. But 
this does not go far enough. The Hindu Sabha has point- 
ed out that there have been numerous case^here claims 
have been awarded, but not paid. The aiHint has been 
fixed, but though it is several years, it has ifct been paid 
and no interest is allowed. We are also told that the 
manager often finds it difficult to raise loans. 1 may point 
out that when the amount of compensation has been 
settled, it is to the advantage of the estate that the pay- 
ment of this amount should be postponed as long as pos- 
sible. If the manager had to pay interest, he would pay 
the amount as soon as possible, because otherwise interest 
charges would accrue. But since he is not bound to pay 
interest, it is to the advantage of the estate that the pay- 
ment to be made should be postponed as far as possible. 
Now this is most unjust. A lessee may have invested his 
all in securing a lease. Such cases may be very few, but 
that does not affect my argument. He may have enjoyed 
the lease, or his children may have done so, for a number 
of years. Suddenly the manager comes in, sets aside the 
lease and puts down a certain sum in his list as due by 
way of compensation, and proceeds to evict. What are 
these people to do ? On what are they to live since they 
have invested their all in secuing the lease? Cases of 
this kind are likely to occur, and it does not seem to me 
to be right that the legislature should arm the manager 
with powers to inflict such injustice. My object, more- 
over, in moving this amendment is larger than this. I 
want to raise the question of the policy of Government in 
regard to this matter. The question of agricultural in- 
debtedness has been hitherto sought to be dealt with by 
the Government by a mere turn of the legislative screw 
only. The Government in the past have carefully shrunk 
from accepting any money responsibility, I think this is 
not the proper way of proceeding to deal with the 
question. Local Governments have repeatedly urged 
upon the Government of India the necessity of their 
advancing money in order that liquidation schemes 
may be taken in hand and pushed on. If you leave 
managers to raise money in the open market for the 
purpose, then it is merely a choice of exchanging one set 
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of creditors for another set of creditors. I have looked up 
the proceedings of this Council when the Act of 1896 was 
passed and when the financial policy of the Government 
of India on this subject was enunciated by Sir James 
Westland. It must, however, be remembered that the 
finances of the Government were not in such a prosperous 
condition in those days, and therefore any enunciation of 
the policy of the Government made in those days need not 
hold good to-day. Sir James Westland remarked that it 
was quite true that the Government could borrow at 
per cent, and advance at 5 per cent, and this would be not 
only to the interest of the estate which could not borrow 
at 6 per cent, in the open market, but it would also be to 
the interest of the Government, because the Government 
would be making a profit. But he said that the Govern- 
ment would in that case be entering the money-market in 
competition with private money-lenders, and thereby in- 
flicting unjustifiable injury on the latter. It would thus 
seem that a tender solicitude for the interests of th(i money- 
lender, who otherwise has always been treated as if he 
was beyond the pale of civilized society, is at the bottom 
of the policy of Government, But if the money-lender 
docs not deserve sympathy, what does it matter to the 
Government whether he has a prosperous business in any 
particular locality or not ? I do not see why his interests 
should stand in the way of a proposal which in every 
respect is admitted to be a beneficial one. It must be 
remembered that the Local Governments — notably the 
Government of Bombay — have always been in favour of 
the policy I am urging. If the Government revises its 
present policy and loans are raised by the Government 
specially for the purpose of freeing encumbered estates, 
then all these difficulties will disappear. A compensation 
that is thought fair may at once then be offered and paid 
to the lessee, and then there would be no grievance so 
far as his eviction was concerned. 

I understand that the Finance Department has always 
strenuously resisted the adoption of such a policy and it 
may be urged by the Finance Minister that the borrowing 
powers of Government are limited, and whatever loans 
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can be raised are required for railways and other 
public works. Now, in the first place, there is nothing to 
prevent the Government of India from approaching the 
authorities in England for increased borrowing powers; 
and, secondly, the surpluses which the Government may 
have as in recent years might be ear-marked for the relief 
of agricultural indebtedness. During the last seven years 
the surpluses have amounted to over thirty millions, and 
these surpluses have been almost exclusively devoted to the 
extension of railways. If a considerable portion of this 
money had been set aside for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness, a great deal of good work might have been 
done. However, there is no use in talking about the past, 
but there is nothing to prevent the Government in ear- 
marking such amounts in future. The Finance Depart- 
ment, it may be remarked, need not after all be the whole 
Government of India, and if the Government will adopt a 
liberal and courageous policy, the Finance Department 
will have to carry out that policy. 

[At the same meetings replying to criticisms made on his 
amendment above y the Hon, Mr, Gohhale made the following 
speech 

The Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson deprecates my refer- 
ence to the financial policy of the Government on the score 
that this is not a discussion on the Budget. 1 should have 
thought that, considering how this same question was 
raised and discussed at some length — discussed by the 
members of the Government itself — in 1896, when the 
Act which we are now amending was last before the Coun- 
cil, this should have been about the last objection which 
anyone, especially a member of Government, should have 
raised to my remarks. However, as the Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
has made a statement on the subject, I will not say any- 
thing more about the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s objec- 
tion. 1 will only content myself with the remark that, if 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson wishes me to postpone my remarks till 
the Budget is before us, I am quite prepared to do so, and 
I only hope he will then deal with the question fully. As 
regards what he has said about not paying the lessee at 
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once, the whole argument is, I fear, based on an assump- 
tion which is not justified. He us^ the word * inequita- 
ble ’ over and over again. What right has he to assume 
that a lease that is set aside is necessarily inequitable ? 
The power of the manager to set aside a lease is not con- 
fined to inequitable leases. 1 do not think any one is 
justified in assuming that because in the interests of an 
estate the manager thinks fit to set aside a lease, therefore 
the lease is bad. and the lessee is not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Law Courts or whatever other protection he 
is at present able to seek. 

As regards the financial policy of Government, the 
statement which the Hon’ble Mr. Baker has made is to a 
certain extent satisfactory, in that it shows that the door 
is not absolutely closed to the adoption of a policy such as 
I have suggested. In 1896, when Sir James Westland 
dealt with this question (I looked at the proceedings only 
this morning and so 1 speak with my memory refreshed), 
he dealt with it on the lines which I have indicated, and 
put it as a question of not entering into competition with 
the money-lenders and thereby injuring their legitimate 
business. He went so far as to say that even if a manager 
could raise loans in the market at a rate of (>, 7 or 8 per 
cent, interest from the money-lenders, that would be a 
much fairer course to pursue than that the Government 
should come in and advance money at 5 per cent, anc 
thereby disturb the business of the money-lenders. 

As regards the borrowing powers on the Government, 

I have always understood that there was a limit imposed 
upon the annuaj borrowing powers of the Government of 
India. I remember having read the report of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed more than twenty years 

of which, if I remember right, Lord George Hamilton 
was Chairman. That Committee made some recommenda- 
tions, and the restrictions then imposed, I thought, held 
good to-day. If there is no limit, there ne^ be no 
difficulty in borrowing more than the usual loan for public 
Works, because the credit of the Government of India is 
as good as that of any Government in the world. 

19 
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The question is this : Is the question of dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness as important as the nejcessity of 
extending railways or dealing with frontier difficulties, and 
similar questions ? The Government freely borrows for 
these latter purposes. To my mind borrowing for the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness is a necessity as great 
as any of these. The whole policy of the Government in 
this matter has got to be revised and placed on a larger 
basis. I quite admit that it would not be possible to 
discuss such a policy in all its bearings when a small Bill 
like this dealing with a particular province is under 
discussion. I have only thrown out a suggestion, and 
notwithstanding the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Baker, 1 
venture to hope that it will engage the attention of 
Government at an earty date. 



THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT. 

[At a meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council held 
in November 1907^ the JNon'hle Sir Harvey Adamson moved 
that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to make 
better provision for the prevention of meetings, likely to pro- 
mote sedition or to cause a disturbance of public tranquillity 
bo taken into consideration. The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale said '. — ] 

For many years now it has been a well established 
practice of this Council that no important lei{islation — es- 
pecially of a controversial character — -should be enacted at 
Simla, but it should be reserved for the session at Calcutta, 
where alone the assistance of all Additional Members is 
available. This practice has behind it the authority of a 
clear instruction from the Secretary of State. Thirty-two 
years ago, on the Government of Lord Northbrook passing 
an important measure at Simla, Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State for India, deemed it necessary to ad- 
dress a remonstrance to the Governor-General in Council 
in the following words 

In providing that laws for India should be passed at a Council 
consisting not only of the Ordinary Members of the Executive 
Government, but of Additional Members specially added for the 
purpose (of whom some have alwavs been unofficial), it was the 
clear intention of Parliament that in the task of legislation the 
Government should, in aidition to the sources of intormatxon 
Ubually open to it, bo enlightene I by the advice and knowledge of 
persons possessing other than official experience. 

Of these you were unfortunately deprived in discuss- 
ing the subject in respect to which the assistance of non- 
ollicial Councillors is of special value. My Lord, it is a 
matter for deep regret that the Government of India 
should have thought it proper to depart from this wise and 
salutary practice in the present instance. But the absence 
of most Additional Members from to-day’s meeting is not 
my only ground of complaint against the course adopted 
oy Government. I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
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this Bill has been received throughout the country with 
feelings of consternation and dismay, and yet it is being 
rushed through this Council in such hot haste, that practi- 
cally no tinje has been allowed to the public to state its 
objections to the measure. The Hon’ble Sir Harvey 
Adamson, in introducing the Bill last Friday, observed 

From the date of its publication in fee Gazette to the date on 
which it will be finally considered, an interval of twenty days has 
been allowed. I am confident that the time is sufficient for a ful' 
consideration of the merits of the Bill. 

I suppose the Hon’ble Member was indulging in a bit 
of cynical humour when he said this. Else, my Lord, it is 
not possible to understand his statement. I presume the 
object of publication is to give the public affected by the 
proposed legislation an opportunity to say what it thinks 
of the measure. This it can only do after it has had time 
to examine the provisions of the Bill, and such examina- 
tion must, in fairness to Government, be made in the light 
of the reasons adduced by the Member in charge in intro- 
ducing it. Now, my Lord, this Bill was published at Simla 
on 1 1th October, and its provisions, as telegraphed from 
here, appeared in the columns of the daily press of the 
country on the morning of the 12th. There are only seven 
or eight towns in the whole of India which have a daily 
press of their own. Of the others, the more important 
ones, which are served by these same dailies, have to wait 
for a day or two, and, in some cases, for even three or 
four or five days, before they get their daily budget of 
news. The smaller towns have, as a rule, to content 
themselves with weekly newspapers only. The Hon’ble 
Member must therefore allow at least a week’s time for 
anything telegraphed from here to spread all over so vast 
a country as India. Then, my Lord,the Bill was intro- 
duced in this Council only on 18th October, and a telegra- 
phic report of the Hon’ble Member’s speech in introducing 
it appeared in the dailies only on the morning of the 19th. 
Allowing another week as the very least time required for 
the speech to penetrate into the interior of the country, 
it brings us down to 26th October as the earliest date hS 
which the whole case of the Government may be assume^l 
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to have been before the people. After this, some time 
would be required for deliberation, for the formulation of 
objections and for these objections to reach the Govern- 
ment ; and even if a month had been allowed for this pur- 
pose, it would hardly have sufficed. Meanwhile, what 
happens here ? The Select Committee, to whom the Bill 
was referred for consideration, meets on 22nd October, 
concludes its deliberations on 23rd, and makes its report 
on 24th ! Now, every one knows that once the Select Com- 
mittee has made its report, the door is closed on all fur- 
ther modifications, and therefore for any expression of 
public opinion to be of th^ slightest value in influencing 
the character or details of a Bill, it must reach the Govern- 
ment before the Select Committee finishes its labours. 
It is for this reason that the Rules of this Council lay 
down that ordinarily a Select Committee shall not make 
its report sooner than three months from the first publica- 
tion of a Bill in the.Gazettc of India. In the present case 
the Select Committee had not the advantage of a single 
expression of public opinion to assist it ; and even those 
few telegraphic protests, which had been received by the 
Government and of which some of us had received copies 
independently, were not laid before the Committee. My 
Lord, in the face of these facts, to speak of having allow- 
ed suHicient time to the public for a full consideration 
of the Bill is to mock public opinion. Better for that the 
Hon’ble Member had said ; “ The Legislature exists in India 
only to register the decrees of the Executive. The passage 
Of a Bill through the Council is a mere formality, and on 
occasions like the present an inconvenient formality. We 
are facing the inconvenience in this case simply because 
'VC must face it. But the people may as well spare them- 
^Ives the trouble of making any representations to us. 
f or we have made up our mind and nothing they can pos- 
sibly say will affect our determination to make this addition 
^0 the Statute-book. Moreover, it is not for them to 
make reply. Their only business is to 
Dey ’ That the Hon’ble Member is not wholly unconsci- 
practically no time to the 
of th Le calls “ a full consideration of the merits 

ibe Bill ” may be seen from his providing himself with a 
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second line of defence. He says that though the Bill has 
been before the public for a few days only the Ordinance 
which was promulgated in May last for the Provinces of 
East Bengal and the Punjab has been before the country 
for the last five. months! He might as well have said that 
we had the History of Ireland before us all these years, or 
that we could not be altogether ignorant of what was 
taking place before our eyes in Russia ! 

My Lord, I can imagine circumstances of such ex- 
treme urgency and such extreme gravity as to necessitate 
the passing of a law' of this kind and passing it even in the 
manner the Government have adopted. Had there been 
an active and widespread movement of resistance to author- 
ity afoot in the country, if breaches of public peace had 
been frequent, if incitements to violence had been the 
order of the day, I can understand the Executive wanting 
to arm themselves with these vast powers of coercion. But, 
my Lord, can any one truthfully say that such a state of 
things has arisen in the country ? On the contrary, I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that there is nothing 
in the circumstances of the land w’hich constitutes even a 
distant approach to such a situation. It is true that there 
is widespread discontent throughout the country and very 
acute discontent in one or two Provinces, and to this dis- 
content is now being added a fresh feeling of resentment — ^ 
daily growing deeper and stronger— on account of the 
policy ot repression on which the Government have em- 
barked. But of active disaffection there is really very 
little anywhere, and whatever there is, is due to causes 
which lie almost on the surface, and should, therefore, be 
not difficult to understand. The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, appended to the Bill, says : — 

The occurrences of the last six months have convinced the 
Government of India that it is necessary, for the preservation ot 
the public peace and for the protection of the law-abiding members 
of the community, to incorporate in the general law of an effective 
measure for the prevention of the seditious meetings and to take 
power to bring its provisions into operation in any part of India as 
occasion may require. ^ 

And the Hon’ble Member, in introducing the Bill, 
observed : — 
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We had hoped that the need for an enactment of this kind 
would cease l^fore the Ordinance expired, but in this hope we have 
been disappointed. It has become painfully apparent that persis- 
tent attempts continue to be made to promote sedition and to cause 
such ilUfeeling as is calculated to disturb the public tranquillity, and 
that these attempts are not confined to the two Provinces which 
came under the scope of the Ordinance. 

My Lord, these are serious but vague statements, and 
I am astonished that the Hon*ble Member has not seen 
the necessity of supporting thorn by the testimony of facts. 
He mentions no cases, no statistics ; one general assertion 
that persistent attempts continue to be made to promote 
sedition, and he thinks he has established the need for 
enacting drastic law of this kind for the whole country 1 
With due deference, I submit this is not a fair proceeding, 
and the vast bulk of the people throughout India, who are 
perfectly law-abiding, have just cause to resent it. Let 
us examine the Hon’ble Member’s contention a little close- 
ly. He says, first, that he had hoped that after the expiry 
of the Ordinance of May last, it would be unnecessary t6 
renew its policy in the two Provinces in which it was in 
force, but that in this hope he has been disappointed; and, 
secondly, that unless that policy is extended to all the 
other Provinces of India, public tranquillity in those Pro- 
vinces also would be in danger of being disturbed. Now, 
what are the facts ? Let us take the Punjab first. In the 
whole of this Province there has been, as far as I am 
aware, only one public meeting since the promulgation of 
the Ordinance. It was held in Delhi, before Delhi was 
proclaimed ; it was attended by both Hindus and Maho- 
medans, and its object was to express regret at Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s deportation. There has been no disturbance 
of public tranquillity anywhere in the Province during the 
time. The Hon’ble Member will very probably say — “But 
this is all due to the Ordinance ” ! Assuming for a moment, 
for the sake of argument, that it is so, the fact remains 
that the Hon’ble Member has no reason to complain of any 
diappointment in the Punjab. Turning next to East 
Bengal, we find that there too, after the Hindu-Mahome- 
dan disturbances, which led to the promulgation of the 
Ordinance, were over, there has been no public disturb- 
ance. There have also been no public meetings held in 
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defiance of the Ordinance, so far at least as the public is 
aware. A District Conference was proposed to be held at 
Faridj^r with the District Magistrate’s permission, but on 
his objecting to two of the resolutions on the Agenda 
paper — one aibout the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, and 
the other about the boycott of foreign goods— the organi- 
sers thought it best to abandon the Conference. There 
was great public indignation and disappointment in conse- 
quence, but there was no breach of the peace. It is 
possible that the Secret Police have been sending up to 
Olhvernment reports of meetings held surreptitiously in 
privati^ houses in proclaimed areas in Eastern Bengal, and 
indeed the Mon’ble Member says as much in his speech of 
18th October. But, in the first place, it is necessary to 
accept with great caution what the Secret Police say in 
their reports, as the trial at Rawalpindi and other recent 
evOnts have shown. And, secondly, even assuming that 
such meetings have been held, there have been no breaches 
of the peace, and no serious harm seems to have been 
done; and I think in affairs of State, no less than in 
private life, it is often the part of wisdom to wink at 
things, which it is difficult to prevent and which do no 
serious harm to anybody. So much about the two Pro- 
vinces in which the Ordinance has been in force since May • 
last. Outside these Provinces, public disturbances have 
taken place only in two places in all India — one at Coca- 
nada, in the Madras Presidency, some time ago, and the 
other at Calcutta more recently. The former had its origin 
in an assault made by a European officer on a student for 
shouting the words Bande Mataram. In the latter, the 
Police themselves are alleged to have been the aggressors. 
But whatever the origin of these two disturbances, and 
however much one may deplore them, they certainly do 
not furnish any justification for saddling the whole coun- 
try with such a measure as the Council is asked to pass into 
law to-day. As regards public meetings in the different 
Provinces, with the exception of some held in Csllcutta, I 
do not think that they have been of a character to attract 
special public attention. Strong things have no doubt 
been said at some of these against the Government and 
even wild things have probably been said at a few, but this 
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lias been largely due to the measures of repression which 
the Government have thought fit to adopt since May last. 
My Lord, I do not think there is really anything in the 
situation of the country which may not be dealt with 
adequately by the ample powers which the Government 
already possess under the existing law, if those powers are 
exercised with tact, judgment and firmness. In any case 
there is nothing of such urgency and such gravity as to 
require an immediate resort to the dangerous provisions of 
this Bill and to justify its being rushed through this 
Council in this manner. The Hon’ble Member says that 
as the Ordinance of May last expires on 10th November, 
unless the Bill is passed before that date, there would be a 
hiatus. This applies only to Eastern Bengal and the 
Punjab, and of these, the Punjab has been so absolutely 
quiet that the Government of India may well give it a 
chance of being again under the ordinary law. And as 
regards East Bengal, if the situation showed signs of real 
anxiety, the Government could issue another Ordinance, or 
legislation might be undertaken in the Local Legislative 
Council. In such matters it seems to me far fairer that if 
there must be legislation, it should be undertaken by Pro- 
vincial Governments in their own Councils. Such a course 
will ensure a proper discussion, with full knowledge on 
both sides, of all the special circumstances of a Province 
on which the Executive base their demand for extra- 
ordinary powers. It will also obviate the risk of enacting 
coercive legislation for those Provinces for which the ordi- 
nary law ought to suffice. 

My Lord, the bulk of the educated classes in India 
feel, and feel keenly, that during the last six months, their 
aims and their activities have been most cruelly misrepre- 
sented before the British public, and that they have not 
had fair-play during the time. Exaggerated importance 
has been attached to the utterances of a few visionaries, 
and advantage has been taken .of every accidental circum- 
stance to represent an agitation for reform and for the 
removal of specific grievances as a moment of revolt. The 
malignant activity of certain unscrupulous Press corres- 
pondents has been largely responsible for achieving this 
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result, but unfortunately colour has been lent to their 
stories by the series of repressive measures which the 
Government themselves have adopted. The saddest part 
of the whole thing is that the Secretary of State for India 
has fallen a victim to these grievous misrepresentations. 
Possessing no personal knowledge of the people of this 
country, and overwhelmed with a sense of the vast 
responsibilities of his office, he has allowed his vision to be 
obscured and his sense of proportion to be warped. From 
time to time he has let fall ominous hints in the House of 
Commons, and more than once he has spoken as though 
some great trouble was brewing in India, and the country 
was on the eve of a dark disaster. My Lord, in these 
circumstances, the passing of a Bill like the present and in 
such hot haste, is bound to have the effect of confirming 
the false impression which has been already created in 
England, and this cannot fail to intensify and deepen still 
further the sense of injustice and injury and the silent 
resentment with which my countrymen have been watching 
the course of events during the last few months. I think 
the Government are repeating in this matter the great 
mistake they made when they partitioned Bengal. What- 
ever advantages as regards administrative efficiency may 
have been expected from that measure, it has cost the’ 
Government the good will of the vast majority of the 
people of that Province, and this is a loss which no amount 
of administrative efficiency can balance or compensate. 
Similarly, for one man whose wild talk the Government 
may be able to prevent by this Bill, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine will smart under a sense of injury that they 
have been placed under a law which they have not 
deserved and their minds will drift away silently and 
steadily from the Government, till at last their whole 
attitude towards the administration is changed. 

My Lord, so much has of late been said and lieard of 
sedition in India, that a brief inquiry as to how far it really 
exists and to the extent to which it may exist, what is its 
origin and its character, may not be out of place at to-day’s 
meeting. Five years ago, when Lord Curzon announced 
to the whole world at the Delhi Durbar that the people of 
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India were frankly loyal to the British connection and the 
British Crown, I believe he stated but the bare truth. 
Now, when any one speaks of loyalty in India in this con- 
nection, he speaks not of a sentiment similar to that of 
feudal Europe or of Rajput India, but of a feeling of 
attachment to British rule, and of a desire for its stability 
based on enlightened self-interest — on an appreciation of 
what the rule has on the whole done for the people in the 
past and of the conditions which it ensures for future 
progress. In this sense the educated classes of India have 
been from the beginning entirely loyal. . It was, however, 
inevitable that they should gradually grow more and more 
dissatisfied with their own position in the country and 
with- the existing system of administration, and twenty-two 
years ago they started an ‘organized agitation for reform. 
This agitation, perfectly constitutional in its aims and 
methods, rapidly grew all over the country from year to 
year. It had not received much encouragement from the 
Gov^nment, but no serious obstacles had anywhere been 
thrown in its way, and its current flowed more or 
less smoothly and on the whole free from racial bitterness 
till Lord Curzon’s time. Then came a great and, in some 
respects, a decisive change. Lord Curzon’s reactionary 
policy, his attempt to explain away the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion his unwise Convocation speech at Calcutta — all these 
produced intense exasperation throughout India. This 
exasperation was the worst in Bengal, because, though 
Lord Curzon’s measures affected all India, they fell with 
special weight on Bengal. And when on the top of these 
measures the Partition of Bengal was carried through, a 
bitter and stormy agitation sprang up in that Province, in 
which the general agitation for reform soon got completely 
merged. The bitterness of Bengal agitation gradually 
came to communicate itself to the reform movement all 
over the country by a sort of sympathetic process. Bengal 
has always been the home of feeling and of ideas more than 
any other part of India. The people took to heart very 

a the failure of their agitation against the Partition, 
en the more reckless among them began to ask them- 
selves new questions and came forward to preach what 
they called new ideas. It is true that they have received a 
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certain amount of hearing in the country, but that is more 
on account of the passion and poetry of their utterance 
than on account of any belief in the practicability of their 
views. Their influence, such as it is to-day, is due to the 
alienation of the public mind from the Government, which 
h^ already occurred, but which the Government have it 
still in their power to set right. Measures of repression 
will only further alienate the people, and to that extent 
will strengthen this influence. 

At the beginning of this year, another acute agitation 
sprang up, this time in the Punjab, against the Colonisa- 
tion bill and other agrarian grievances, and a fresh 
element of bitterness was added to the situation by the 
-State prosecution of the Punjabee on a charge of exciting 
racial ill-will, when the Civil and Ml-litavy Gazette had 
been let off with only a gentle remonstrance. This agita- 
tion too on its side swallowed up for the time the general 
reform agitation in the Punjab, and the reform movement 
in other parts of India could not escape being affected by 
it. Then came the demonstrations at Lahore and the 
disturbance at Rawalpindi, and then the repressive 
measures of the Government— notably the deportation of 
Lala Lajpat Rai, the arrest and prosecution of Rawal- 
pindi pleaders and the Public Meetings Ordinance. The 
whole country was convulsed and while the Punjab itself 
was paralysed, in other parts of India even the most 
level-headed men found it difiicult to express themselves 
with due restraint. That a man like Lala Lajpat Rai, 
loved by thousands not in his own Province only, a man 
of high character and of elevated feeling, a keen religious 
and social reformer, and a political worker, who, wiiatever 
his faults, worked only in broad daylight, should have 
been suddenly arrested and deported without a trial — this 
was a proceeding which stunned the people throughout 
India. And as regards the Rawalpindi case, what shall I 
say ! For four months the whole country witnessed the 
spectacle of the venerable Lala Hansraj, a man as incapa- 
ble of promoting disorder as any member sitting at this 
;Uble — with other gentlemen equally respectable, rotting 
in the lock-up on a charge of inciting to violence and 
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conspiring against the Crown ! My Lord, it will be long, 
before the memory of the sufferings of these men is 
wiped from the public mind. Meanwhile the country is 
waiting to see how the authorities deal with those who 
brought these sufferings on them by producing evidence 
which the trying Magistrate has pronounced to be ‘ most 
untrustworthy and probably fabricated ’ ! My Lord, with 
these things happening in the country, is it any wonder 
that the voice of those who counsel patience and modera- 
tion and self-restraint should be for the time at a discount 
among their countrymen ? The occurrences* of the last six 
months have afforded ample encouragement to those who 
like to talk strongly and do not occasionally mind talking 
wildly. 

This, then, is the position. A few men in Bengal have 
now taken to preaching a new gospel, and here and there 
in the country one occasionally hears a faint echo of their 
teaching. But their power to influence the people— to the 
extent to which they are able to influence them — is derived 
mainly from the sense of helplessness and despair which 
has come to prevail widely in the country, both as regards 
the prospects of reform in the administration and as re- 
gards the removal of particular grievances. The remedy for 
such a state of things is therefore clearly not mere repres- 
sion but a course of wise and steady conciliation on the 
part of the Government. Your Lordship has already taken 
a most important step in the direction of such conciHation 
so far as the Punjab is concerned by vetoing the Colonisa- 
tion Act. Let the work of conciliation be carried lurther, 
let the deported prisoners be brought back, and if the 
Government have anything against them, let them have a 
fair trial; and let the Province remain under the ordinary 
law after the Ordinance expires. As in the Punjab the 
Colonisation Act has tjpen vetoed, so in Bengal let Parti- 
tion be modified in some manner acceptable to the Benga- 
lees. The causes of acute discontent in thes« two Pro- 
vinces will then have disappeared and the old stream of a 
movement for reform will be separated from the bitter tri- 
butaries that have recently mingled with it. The Govern- 
ment can then deal with the question of reform on its 
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own merits, and if it is handled in a spirit of broad-mind- 
ed statesmanship a solution may be arrived at which will 
give general satisfaction. In this connection, I would like 
to say a word about a remark that fell from the Hon’ble 
Sir Harvey Adamson on I8th October. Speaking of the 
necessity of coercion, the Hon’ble Member said : ‘ The 
Government of India have all along recognised that un- 
rest is not solely the outcome of seditious agitation, but has 
its basis on the natural aspirations of the educated Indians. 
To meet these aspirations and to associate Indians more 
closely in the administration of the country, we formulated 
a large and generous scheme ot reform which is now 
Defore the public for criticism.’ And he proceeded to 
express his disappointment at the reception which the 
schemes had met with and to complain that that reception 
showed that the Government had to deal with a section of 
irreconcilables. My Lord, 1 am sure the Hon’ble Member 
lUd no intention of branding all who are unable to grow 
^jpthusiastic over the Government proposals as ‘ irreconci- 
lables.’ The words employed by him have, however, been 
so understood, as may be seen from the telegram of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, and this is rather unfor- 
tunate. But what 1 want to say is this. If the Hon’ble 
Member expected that the publication of the Government 
scheme of August last would allay the discontent in the 
country in any degree, he was bound to be disappointed. 
The scheme is neither large nor generous, and in some res- 
pects it is not a scheme of a reform at all. And the general 
disappointment which it has occasioned has necessarily 
intensified the prevailing feeling of discontent. As though 
this was not enough, the language employed in explaining 
the proposals is in some places unnecessarily offensive to 
certain classes. And taken as a whole, the document, I 
regret to say, lacks that dignity of statement which one 
always likes to see associated in ajj important State paper. 

f My I/)rd, it has been said that though this Bill may 
be passed for the whole country, yet the people of any 
given place have two safeguards before they actually come 
under its provisions. The first is that the Government of 
India must extend this Act to their Province and the 
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second is that the j^al Government must notify the place 
as a proclaimed ar^. A little consideration will, however, 
show that there is really not much in either of these safe- 
guards. The first is purely nominal. A place may be 
absolutely free from sedition of any kind and yet if it is 
thought that some other place in the same Province 
requires the application of the provisions of this Act, the 
Government of India have no option but to extend the 
Act to the whole Province. And thus for the sake of 
even one place, a whole Province will have this Act 
applied to it. Again, when the Act has thus been extended 
to a Province, any place therein may find itself suddenly 
proclaimed for the seditious activity, real or supposed, of 
only a few persons, though the vast bulk of the population 
may be perfectly law-abiding and free from the faintest 
suspicion of sedition. And once an area is proclaimed, 
the whole population will be indiscriminately made over to 
police rule. It is this fear which, apart frhm other objec- 
tions, lies at the root of the great anxiety and alarm with 
which the Bill is regarded in all parts of the country. 
The Hon'ble Member says that when it is thought neces- 
sary to proclaim an area, ' it is reasonable that law-abiding 
persons residing within that area should be prepared 
to suffer some slight inconvenience for the public 
good.’ I wonder what the Hon'ble Member's idea of a 
slight inconvenience is. Is it a slight thing to be exposed 
to the annoyance and unpleasantness of domicialiary visits? 
Or to have social parties of more than twenty persons 
raided upon or broken up, and the host and even guests 
hauled up for holding a ‘ public meeting ’ without notice ? 
The presumption of clause 3 sub-clause (3) may be suc- 
cessfully rebutted in Court and the Magistrate may acquit. 
But think of the trouble and misery which may be most 
needlessly caused. My Lord, with the kind of police we 
have in the country— men, for the most part, without 
scruple and without remorse — these are not imaginary 
fears. We have just seen at Rawalpindi what they are 
capable of. Other instances can also be cited, where cases 
have been manufactured from start to finish. It is true 
that the intention of the Bill is not to interfere with 
social parties. It is also true that under section 4, notice 
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has to be given only of such public meetings as may be 
called for the discussion of particular subjects. But a 
Police-officer who is interested in getting any man into 
trouble can always pretend that a gathering of more than 
twenty persons was a public meeting, and it will not be 
difficult for him to arrange for a little evidence that the 
gathering was held for the discussion of a political subject. 
And under the plea that an offence was taking place, viz., 
that a public meeting was being held without notice, he 
may want to be admitted to the place of the gathering. If 
the host is a strong man and knows his legal rights well, 
he may resist the officer and decline to admit him. But 
he may then find himself hauled up before a Magistrate 
and must be prepared to face a trial. But for one strong 
man who will thus defy the Police, nine will tamely yield. 
Moreover, in those cases which may go before a Court, 
how the Magistrate will construe the definition of ^public 
meeting ’ must always remain a matter of uncertainty. A 
curious illustration of this is supplied by the Hon’ble 
Member himself. Last Friday, the Hon’ble Member told 
the Council that the object of adding sub-clause (3) to 
clause (4) was to exempt meetings like municipal meetings 
from the requirements of notice or permission. ‘If the 
provision,^ he observed, ‘ were construed rigidly, it might 
be necessary to give notice or obtain permission before 
holding Municipal meetings in a proclaimed area.’ In the 
Hon’ble Member’s view, therefore, a Municipal meeting is 
a public meeting. My Hon’ble friend, Dr. Ghose, on the 
other hand, tells me that Municipal meeting cannot be a 
public meeting under the definition given in the Bill, Now, 
the Hon’ble Member was Chief Judge of Burma before he 
became Home Member of the Government of India. And 
Dr. Ghose is one of the most learned and distinguished 
lawyers in the country. A difference of opinion between 
two such authorities in construing the definition of public 
meeting, even before the Bill has become law, auguts ill 
for the manner in which the definition may be dealt with 
by plain or inexperienced Magistrates ! 

My Lord, there are other objectionable features of 
the Bill, but I do not wish to tire the Council with any 
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further observations. The Bill is a dangerous one, and 
the only satisfactory way to improve it is to drop 
it. But more than the Bill itself is, to my mind, 
the policy that lies behind the Bill. I consider 
this policy to be in the highest degree unwise. It will 
fail in India as surely as it has failed everywhere else in 
the world. It will plant in the minds of the people harsh 
memories which even time may not soften. It will by no 
means facilitate the work of the administration, and it will 
in all probability enhance the very evil which it is intend- 
ed to control. 

IV/m the Hon, Siv Harvey Adamson moved that the Bill 
amended he passed^ the Hon, Mr, Gokhale said : — 

My Lord, I have not intended saying more than just 
a word at this stage of the Bill and that only by way of an 
appeal to Your Excellency. But certain remarks have 
fallen from the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill with 
regard to the responsibility for this legislation which makes 
it<iecessary that I should say a few words in reply as it is 
impossible to allow those remarks to pass unchallenged. 
The Hon’ble Member says that the responsibility for this 
Bill really rests with those who are described as the 
Moderate section of the Reform Party in India. Now, I 
for one have never been in love with the terms Moderates, 
and Extremists. There is at times a great deal of modera- 
tion among some of those who are called Extremists and, 
on the other hand, there is no small amount of what is the 
reverse of moderation among some who are called Mode- 
rates. However, I fear the terms as they are now in use 
will stick and for the purpose of my present observations 
I will take them as they have been used by the Honour- 
able Member. My Lord, I think it most unfair to put the 
responsibility for such sedition as there may be in existence 
in this country on what is called the Moderate Party. 

In the remarks which I rnade at an earlier stage of 
to-day’s proceedings, I went at some length into the ques- 
tion as to how the present situation has come to be deve- 
loped. I do not want to go over the same ground again, 
but there are one or two things which I would like to 

80 
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mention and emphasize. My Lord, when the officials 
in the country talk of sedition, they do not always mean 
the same thing. Different officials have different ideas of 
sedition. There are those who think that unless an Indian 
speaks to them* with ‘ bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness ’ he is seditious. There are others who do not go 
so far but who still think that any one who comments 
adversely on any of their actions or criticises the adminis- 
tration in any way or engages in any political agitation is 
guilty of sedition. Lastly, there are those who take a 
larger view of the situation and recognise that the term 
sedition should be applied only to those attempts that are 
made to subvert the Government. Now, I have no wish 
to say anything on this occasion about the first two classes 
of men. I will take sedition in the sense in which it is 
used by the third class and 1 will say this, that if such 
sedition has come into existence it is comparatively of 
recent growth, a matter of the last three or four years 
Quly— and the responsibility for it rests mainly if not 
entirely on the Government or rather on the official cla^s. 
My Lord, from 1885, since the close of the beneficent 
Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, the Congress has been endea- 
vouring to secure much needed reform in the administra- 
tion. The present form of the administration is about 
fifty years old. We have long out-grown that now and 
the fact is admitted even by officials. But while they 
admit, in a general sort of way, that changes are necessary, 
they have some objection or other to urge against every 
change that is proposed. The result is that there has been 
hardly any movement forward, in spite of our efforts all 
these years and the patience of the more impatient among 
my countrymen has at last given way. In the earlier 
years of the Congress there used to be some room for a 
hope that the desired changes in the administration would 
come. After Lord Ripon came Lord Dufferin who was 
not unfriendly to the Congress though he was somewhat 
suspicious and he gave us the Public Service Commission. 
After him came Lord Lansdowne. He too was. on the 
whole, friendly though he was overcautious and he gave 
us the first form of the Legislative Councils. Then came 
Lord Elgin and from his time the fortunes of the Reform 
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Party have been at a low ebb. Lord Elgin’s term of 
office was darkened by plague, famine and frontier wars 
and towards its close came repressive legislation against 
the Press. Then came Lord Curzon. He was a con- 
summate master of glowing speeches and during the first 
two years of his regime, high hopes were raised in the 
country. These hopes, however, were soon dashed to the 
ground on account of a series of reactionary measures 
which he forced on the people. This disappointment 
coupled with the sense of constant irritation which we 
felt during the last three years of his rule proved too 
much for a section of the Congress Party and they began 
to declare that their old faith in England’s mission in this 
country was gone. Then came the Partition as the pro- 
verbial last straw. The people of Bengal did all they 
could and all they knew to avert that Partition. Hun- 
dreds of meetings were held all over the Province.^ 
Prayers and protests poured in upon the Government and 
the people used every means in their powej- to prevail 
upon Lord Curzon to abandon his idea. But he simply 
treated the whole agitation with contempt and carried his 
measure through. The men who are called “ Moderates ” 
pointed out again and again to the Government the 
unwisdom of its course. They warned them that the 
measure, if forced on the people in spite of all the furious 
opposition that was being offered to it, would put too 
great a strain on their loyalty and that some of them, at 
any rate, would not be able to stand that strain, and 
events happened as they had been foreseen. The Hon’ble 
Member complains that open disloyalty is now being 
preached in Bengal but no heed was given to the words 
of the “Moderates’’ while there was time. And now 
when the mischief has been done, the Hon’ble Member 
turns round and wants to throw the responsibility for 
what has happened on us ! 

As r^rds the question of the “ Moderates” denounc- 
4ng the &tremists, it is not such an easy matter. In 
the first place, I am not sure that there is such an absence 
of disapproval or remonstrance as the Hon’ble Member 
imagines. But, secondly, such denunciation is largely a 
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question of temperament. All people do not alwaye 
denounce whatever they disapprove. I will answer the 
Hon’ble Member’s question in the matter by a counter 
question. There are certain Anglo-Indian newspapers- 
which constantly revile Indians. Has the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber ever denounced anything that has appeared in their 
columns ? I am sure he and many others like him 
would disapprove what often appears in the columns of 
the Civil and Military Gazette or the Englishman, but have 
any Englishmen in any place ever met together and 
expressed their condemnation of these papers ? I hope 
the Hon’ble Member will now see that the question of 
denouncing those whose conduct you disapprove is not 
such an easy one. Moreover, with us there is an addi- 
tional reason. We do not want to make confusion worse 
confounded. There are already enough divisions, in all 
conscience, in the country and we do not want toliave a 
fresh cause of contention if we can help it. But let me 
say this' to the Hon. Member whether the ‘‘Moderates” 
remain silent or denounce the Extremists, it will make 
very little difference in the hold which the Extremists are 
acquiring on certain minds of India. There is only one 
way in which the wings of disaffection can be clipped, and 
that it is by the Government pursuing a policy of steady 
and courageous conciliation. 

My Lord, before this motion is put to the vote, I 
would like to say just a few words. Now that the 
Government have armed themselves with these drastic 
powers of coercion, I would humbly say to Your Lordship — 
keep these powers in reserve ; do not use them immedia- 
tely as far as possible, and conciliate Bengal. My Lord, 
there is the root of the trouble ; with Bengal unconciliated 
in the matter of Partition there will be no real peace, not 
only in Bengal but in any other provinces in India. The 
whole current of public life in the country is being 
poisoned by the bitterness engendered in Bengal over this 
question of Partition. My Lord, I am not a Bengali, 
and therefore I can say these things with the less 
reserve and without any fear of being misunderstood. 
The people of Bengal are the most emotional people in all 
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India, and they will far sooner forget a material injury 
than one to their feelings. Now in this matter of the 
Partition — whatever its advantages or disadvantages, I am 
not concerned with that just now — there is no doubt 
whatever that the deepest feelings are involved. They 
feel that they have been trampled upon — and while they 
feel like that, there can be no peace. Already great 
alienation has taken place between them and the Govern- 
ment, and every day the position is growing worse. 

The refusal of the sufferers in the recent disturbances 
to appear before Mr. Weston to give evidence is a signifi- 
cant illustration of the change that is coming over Bengal. 
The Government propose to meet this change by a policy 
of repression. My Lord, knowing them — the people of 
Bengal — as I do, I venture to predict that they will not be 
thus put down by force. The Bengalees are in many 
respects a most remarkable people in all India. It is easy 
to speak of their faults. They lie on the surface, but 
they have great qualities which are sometimes lost 
sight of. In almost all the walks of life open to the 
Indians the Bengalees are among the most distinguished. 
Some of the greatest social and religious reformers 
of recent times have come from their ranks. Of oiators, 
journalists, politicians, Bengal possesses some of the most 
brilliant. But I will not speak of them on the occa- 
sion because this class is more or less at discount in 
this place ; but take science or law or literature. Where 
will you find another scientist in all India to place 
by the side of Dr. J. C. Bose or Dr. P. C. Ray or a 
jurist like Dr. Ghose or a poet like Rabindra Nath 
Tagore ? My Lord, these men are not mere freaks of 
nature. They are the highest products of which the 
race is regularly capable ; and a race of such capability 
cannot, I repeat, be put down by coercion. One serious 
defect of national character has often been alleged 
against them— want of physical courage ; but they are 
already being twitted out of it. The young men of 
Bengal have taken this reproach so much to heart that 
if the stories in some Anglo-Indian papers are to be 
believed, so far from shrinking from physical collisions 
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they seem to be now actually boiling for them. My 
Lord, if the present estrangement between the Govern- 
ment and the people of Bengal is allowed to hontinue, ten/ 
years hence there will not be one man in a thousand in 
that province who has a kindly feeling for the Englishmen. 
The Government will have on their hand a tremendous 
problem, for there are thirty-three millions of Bengalees 
and the unwisdom and the danger of driving discontent 
underground amidst such a population will then be 
obvious. 

, My Lord, I appeal to Your Lordship to stanch this 
wound while theie is yet time. I know the question i& 
now complicated by the fact that the Mahomedan popula- 
tion of Bengal expect certain educational and other advant- 
ages to acciue to them from partition. No real well-wisher 
of India can desire that any of these advantages 
should be withdrawn from them, for the more the 
Mahomedan community progresses, the better for the 
whole country. But surely it cannot be beyond the 
resources of statesmanship to devise a scheme. While 
the expected advantages are fully secured to the 
Mahomedans, the people of Bengal may also have their 
great grievance removed. My Lord, considerations pf 
prestige which have so far stood in the way of this work 
of conciliation may continue to obstruct it. 1 cannot 
understand how a Government, with the vast strength of 
a mighty Empire behind it, will suffer in prestige by such 
a line ot action. But one thing is certain. Vour Lord- 
ship has it in your power to set this matter right. And 
you will eaiii the blessing not only of Bengal but of all 
InSia if this source of continued bitterness and ill-feeling 
is removed from the land. 
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[^OfiGth August 19 10^ the Hon'ble Mr. Jenkins intio- 
duced in the Imperial Legislative Council the Bill to provide 
for the continuance of the Prevention of Seditions Meetings 
Act^ 1907, and moved that the Bill he taken into consideration, 
Mr. Gokhale, in opposing the motion^ sfoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, this Bill may at first sight appear to some 
to be a comparatively modest measure, inasmuch as all 
that it ostensibly seeks to do is to prolong by just five 
months more the life of an Act which in the natural 
course of things would expire on 1st November next. And 
the very brief speech with which the Hon’ble Member has 
introduced his motion to-day is calculated to lend support 
to this view. Now, my Lord, if this had been really all 
that the Government had in view — even then, I should 
have deplored the action of Government, for, as I under- 
stand the situation, what the country taken as a whole 
needs to-day above every thing else is the opportunity for 
things quietly to settle down again to the normal ; and, 
in providing this opportunity, responsibility rests as much 
on the Government as on the people. And in my humble 
judgment, a proposal at a time like the present to renew 
even for a few months a repressive measure of such excep- 
tional severity as the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act, 
when the country is comparatively quiet and is getting 
quieter every day, is not likely to hasten that return to a 
normal frame of mind on the part of the people and that 
restoration of normal relations between the people and the 
Government which every true well-wisher of the country 
must so ardently desire. But, my Lord, I do not think 
that this Bill is merely a proposal to continue an expiring 
Act for a few months longer, apd nothing more. I think 
there are grave reasons to fear that it is rather intended 
to be the prelude to another proposal to place the Act 
permanently on the Statute-book after the formality of a 
discussion in full Council at Calcutta next March. It 
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seems clear to me that if the Government had been anxi- 
ous to govern the country without the aid of this Act — if 
even they had wanted to find out if they could so govern 
it — they would have welcomed the opportunity, instead of 
regretting it, of the Act lapsing next November, conscious 
of the fact that, if the necessity arose, they could 
re-enact^ the measure in a single day, and re-enact it pro- 
bably with the support of a strong body of public opinion. 
The Statement of Objects and Reasons says that * on the 
unanimous advice of Local Governments, the Government 
of India are convinced that the continuance of the Act for 
the present is essential to the preservation of the peace,* 
and therefore they are continuing it for five months. I am 
not surprised, my I^rd, taking human nature as it is, that 
the Local Governments want to retain the powers which 
the Act confers upon them. That does not by any means 
• show that the condition of the country is such that the 
Local Governments should have those powers. What is 
there, for instance, to-day in the condition of the Madras 
Presidency that should make the Government of Madras 
wish to have tnese powers ? And yet we find Madras 
anxious along with the other Local Governments to retain 
these powers ! It is therefore only ordinary human nature, 
and I do not think that we need attach any special im*. 
portance to it. I wish, however, that the Council had had 
an opportunity of seeing those opinions of Local Govern- 
ments. In the case of ordinary Bills, such opinions are as 
a rule supplied to Members. I asked for these papers two 
days ago under Rule 13 of the Rules for the conduct of 
legislative business ; but the Government have not seen 
their way to comply with my request. But whatever be 
the grounds on which the Local Governments have based 
their advice, one thing is certain, that if they have asked 
for a continuance of the Act, they cannot have asked for 
its continuance for five months only; no one could, I 
think, calculate the requirements even of repression with 
such nicety ! It is true that when the question comes up 
again for consideration, the personnel of the Government 
of India will have undergone a considerable change. But 
I do not think it is possible to find any comfort in that. 
In the first place, a Viceroy entirely new to the country 
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is far less likely to take a line of his own in dealing with 
what we have been told is the unanimous opinion of Pro- 
vincial Governments than one who has been five years in 
the country ; and secondly, we have already before us the 
fact that, though not one of Your Lordship’s colleagues of 
1907 in the Governnmet of India is to-day a member of the 
Government — a fact which significantly illustrates the 
rapidity and completeness with which the personnel of the 
Government changes in the country under the existing 
system — that has not made any difference as regards the 
present decision to continue the Act after October next 
I take it therfore that during the next Calcutta session 
the Government will come forward again with a proposal 
either to further extend the period of the Act or, what is 
even more probable^, to place the Act permanently on the 
Statute-book. Now, my Lord, we all know that when 
once the Government have made up their mind to adopt a 
particular course, nothing that the non-official Members 
may afterwards say in Council is particularly of any avail 
in biinging about a change in that couise. Our only hope 
of preventing a decision which we consider to be fraught 
with serious injury to the best interests of the country is 
in any opportunity we may get to state our objections 
before the decision has been arrived at. And it is because 
the Bill before us gives us such an opportunity, as also 
because I am against the proposed continuance of the Act 
even for five months, that 1 deem it my duty to offer what 
resistance I can to the motion which the Hon’ble Member 
has just submitted to the Council. 

My Lord, three years ago, when this Act was hurried 
through the Council at this hill station, only three non- 
official Members were able to attend the meeting. But 
among those there was my distinguished friend, the pro- 
foundly learned and ever brilliant Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. 
To the criticism which he then offered on the various pro- 
visions of the measure, I think it is unnecessary to add 
anything even to-day. The Act admittedly confers danger- 
ously wide powers on the Executive, which, if used at all, 
are almost certain to be abused, and which must in practice 
paralyse all activity in the country. Meanwhile, the 
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Government already possess in the ordinary law of the land 
ample powers to meet all reasonable requirements, not only 
for punishing but also for preventing what has been called 
seditious or dangerous oratory. Under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure^ Code the Government can break up, and even 
prohibit, meetings likely to prove dangerous to the tran • 
quillity of the country, and they can bind down indivi- 
duals. And the provisions for punishing seditious utter- 
ances do not certainly err on the side of leniency. 1 really 
do not see what more is wanted if the Government are to 
show a reasonable regard for the elementary rights of the 
people. Unless the idea is that nowhere in the country 
shall there be any deliberation or discussion or expression 
of opinion except on lines approved by the Government, 
and that too with their previous permission, I do not 
understand the necessity of arming the Executive with the 
vast powers which the Act confers. That these 'powers 
can be and as a matter of fact have been used, or rather 
abused, for such a purpose may be seen from the fact that 
this year three ordinary district conferences in East 
Bengal were prohibited by the District Magistrates. My 
Lord, I listened carefully to the answer tvhich the Hon'ble 
Mr. Earle gave yesterday to a question of my friend the 
Hon’ble Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu on this subject. In 
spite of that answer, I feel bound to say that, in my 
opinion, the action of the authorities was not justified ; 
and 1 hold that the prohibition of the conferences was a 
serious abuse of the powers which the Act confers upon 
the Executive. Such conferences have been held for years 
past, not only in Bengal but all over the country. They 
are strictly on constitutional lines, and so far they have 
nowhere given rise to any trouble whatever. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Earle in his reply said that the prohibited conferences 
proposed to deal with subjects which did not concern the 
districts only. Now I would like to know what right or 
authority the Hon’ble Member had to lay down a proposi- 
tion like that. A district is part of a Province ; it is''also 
a part of the whole country ; surely the people of a 
district, if the Government are willing to allow them even 
small amount of patriotism or public spirit, are entitled to 
take an interest in the affairs of their Province and their 
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country ; and I say it is absurd to insist that a district con- 
ference ^ould confine itself only to matters that concern 
that district. But, my Lord, it was not only these district 
conferences that were thus interfered with. In one of the- 
districts a meeting proposed to be held by members of the 
depressed classes for the discussion of a social grievance 
was also disallowed. I understand that these classes in 
Eastern Bengal have some difficulty in obtaining the ser- 
vices of barbers, and these people wanted to hold a meet- 
ing and consider what arrangements they could make for 
getting themselves shaved. Surely that was not a subject 
in regard to which the powers conferred by the Act should 
have been exercised by the district authorities ! And yet 
this was actually dgne under this Act. I understand that 
this prohibition was afterwards withdrawn. But that it 
should ever have been exercised shows the liability to grave 
abuse of these powers. In some places, the District Magis- 
trate went the length of claiming the power to determine 
the actual wording of the resolutions proposed to be passed 
at public meetings ! Such a claim reduces a public meeting 
to a mockeiy and a farce, for the resolutions then express- 
the views not of the people assembled in the meetings but 
of the district authoiities ! My Lord, I arn quite prepared 
to admit that circumstances may arise when even sucb 
drastic powers as the Act confers may be necessary in order 
to stem the flood of wild, iriesiionsiblc oiatory dangerous- 
to public peace. But 1 do not think that such circum- 
stances exist? at the present moment anywhere in India. 

My Lord, I can conceive of circumstances in which it 
may be necessary to put even such powers into the hands 
of the Executive as the only way oi checking the flood of 
wild and dangerous utterances that may be threatening, 
the peace or tranquillity of the country. But I do not 
think such circumstances exist in any province at the 
present moment. And, in any case, it is to my mind 
intolerable that the whole country should be indiscrimi- 
nately placed under such Draconian legislation. And 
this brings me to a suggestion which 1 made in the 
Council thiee years ago, when the Seditious Meetings 
Act was under discussion, and which I wish to repeat 
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today, namely, that if at any time such legislation is found 
to be necessary in any Province it should be undertaken 
by the Provincial Government in the Council of that Pro- 
vince, and not.by the Government of India for the whole 
country. At present what happens is this. The alleged 
needs of the Province whose condition is the worst furnish 
the standard and ^determine the character of the legisla- 
tion with which not only that Province but the rest of the 
country is to be saddled. Now, this is gravely objection- 
iible, and to my mind it constitutes a most serious griev- 
ance. A simple remedy lies ready to hand, namely, to 
require V each Provincial Council to undertake in such 
matters its own special legislation according to its needs. 
This will have the additional advantage of ensuring a full 
•discussion of the condition of the Province before the 
legislation is passed. I claim on this subject, the support 
,of the Hon’ble Member whom we in Bombay have1<nown 
to be a strong advocate of Provincial decentralization. It 
may be said, as Sir Harvey Adamson did three years ago, 
that, though such legislation may be passed for the whole 
country, it may not be extended to a Province without a 
careful consideration of all its circumstances by the Gov- 
ernment of India. How illusory this safeguard is was 
seen last January, when we woke up one morning to find 
that the Seditious Meetings Act had been extended indis- 
criminately to every Province by a single stroke of the pen. 
My Lord, I assure the Council that there is a very real fear 
in the minds of even the most thoroughly law-abiding 
citizens that this Act, when put in force, places them in a 
position of serious danger, and they further feel that they 
may be exposed to .the danger any moment without their 
having done anything to deserve it. A few utterances on 
the part of thoughtless young men or even a single utter- 
ance of that character may suffice for a whole district being 
suddenly proclaimed, and once it is so proclaimed every 
inhabitant of that district is*at once put under what may 
be termed ‘police rule.’ No twenty persons can then 
meet even for the most innocent social purpose without 
being presumed to have gathered in a public meeting 
held without the permissiota of the authorities, and 
anyone may at any moment ‘find himself accused 
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of having taken part in such a meeting and wrongly 
punished or otherwise harassed in a variety of ways. And 
with the kind of the police we have in this country the 
fear of wanton or malicious harassment is not wholly 
imaginary. My Lord, I am aware that the question of 
the character of the Indian police has now assumed a 
form when it is difficult to discuss it without rousing a 
certain amount of feeling. There is no doubt, however, 
that as a class the police are not trusted by the bulk of 
my countrymen, and that innocent people often g(^bout 
in dread of what they may do, and the position has grown 
worse since the formation of what is known as the Crimin- 
al Investigation Department. This is largely the result 
of two causes — first, the quality of the material from which 
our police force is drawn ; and secondly, the lack of a 
spirit of self-assertion among the people generally. The 
Government no doubt have of late done a good deal to 
secure a better type of recruits for the force, but the im- 
provement in this respect can only be gradual. Moreover, 
as long as the people themselves do not know how to take 
better care of themselves as against the police, things are 
bound to continue pretty much the same as they are at 
present, What is absolutely necessary, however, is that 
the Government should not put additional powers into the 
hands of the police until a substantial improvement has 
taken place in their character and traditions. My Lord, 
it has been well said that more depends upon the manner 
in which a law is administered than upon the law itself. 
This is true of every law generally, but it applies, 1 think, 
in a special degree to repressive measures, and I feel bound 
to say that our experience in this direction has not been 
particularly encouraging. Take, for mstance, the Press 
Act of last February. If ever there was a measure which 
should have been administered with the utmost care and 
tact and restraint, it was the Press Act passed last session 
at Calcutta. This was pecessary to avoid all needless 
irritation. It was also due to those non-official Members 
of this Council who, in their desire not to add to the diffi- 
culties and anxieties with which the Government 
Were then confronted, tried to go as far as they 
could in support of the measure. I grieve to say,. 
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however, that in most Provinces these obvious consi- 
derations have not been kept in view in working the Act. 
I will not now refer to those cases in which security was 
demanded from old concerns when they presented them- 
selves for a mere formal change in their registration, in 
spite of distinct pledges to the contrary given both in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons and in the speeches of 
Members of Government in this Council. It was no doubt 
the result of what must be regarded as defective drafting, 
and I^m glad to note that it has now been set right to a 
great extent by executive action on the part of Govern- 
ment. » But there have been cases in which heavy securi- 
ties have been demanded from old concerns without 
specifying what their offence was, and for some time past a 
regular sedition-hunt has been going on in some of the 
Provinces. Hardly a day now passes without some obscure 
sheet or pamphlet or old book being dragged forth from 
oblivion, and notified first by one Provincial Government 
and then by' another as forfeit to the authorities. Now 
much of this is, to my mind, altogether futile, and it only 
tends to keep the Press Act in unnecessary and unpleasant 
prominence before the country. I think the exceptional 
powers conferred by the Press Act should be very sparing- 
ly drawn upon, and then, too, to meet only serious cases 
of olpfjectionable and dangerous writing. I do not deny 
that' the Act has exercised a restraining influence in some 
quarters where such influence was most necessary. But 
as against this we must place the irritation that is being 
continuously caused in the country owing to the feeling 
that the Act is being harshly or unjustly applied. The 
worst case in which the powers of the Act have been clear- 
ly misapplied is, to my mind, that of Mr. Mackarness’s 
pamphlet. Mr. Mackarness had sent me a copy when the 
pamphlet was issued, and 1 had also seen the articles as 
they had at first appeared in the Nation, 1 can under- 
stand the objection that Mrt Mackarness had made a one- 
sided presentment of the case, or that he had not done 
justice to the efforts which the Government have recently 
been making in the matter of police reform, but that only 
means that someone else should have published a pamphlet 
in reply. Had anybody told me before the pamphlet 
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was proscribed that the Government contemplated applying 
the provisions of> the Press Act to it, I should have 
declined to believe the statement. And now that the 
pamphlet has actually been proscribed, 1 can only regard 
the action taken with deep humiliation and pain. 

My Lord, it will, I am convinced, be a,grave blunder 
to place the Seditious Meetings Act permanently on the 
Statute-book or to propose a further lease of life to it after 
March next, and 1 earnestly implore the Government to 
abandon the idea if they have it. In 1907, when the Act 
was first passed, there was this to be said in its favour, 
that the situation in the country was daily growing more 
and more anxious and no one knew where things stood or 
whither they were drifting. We were then moving on 
the upward grade of our troubles and the outlook was dark 
and threatening. To-day, however, the situation is far 
different. The air has been largely cleared, there is a 
much easier feeling throughout the country, and there is 
no doubt that the country is now on the downward grade 
of its anxieties. The change has principally resulted from 
two causes-— first, the Reform Scheme in its final form, 
which despite obvious imperfectio,ns constitutes an import- 
ant step forward for my countrymen, has eased in no 
small measure' the tension of the situation ; and secondly, 
the criminal excesses of thoughtless young men have 
shocked the bulk of the people into a greater realization 
of their own duty to the cause of law and order. I think, 
my Lord, it is now daily becoming more and more clear 
that the wild elements which by their reckless careering 
have been a source of so much anxiety, have now well- 
nigh exhausted themselves, and the return of the country 
to a normal state of things is therefore now only a ques- 
tion of time ; and nothing, I respectfully urge, should be 
done by the Government which will in any way retard this 
return. Not the heavy hand of coercion, but the gentle 
touch of conciliation and sympathy, df forbearance and 
oblivion — this is what the situation requires; and I 
earnestly trust these healing influences will be forthcoming 
in ample measure to obliterate bitter memories and start 
the country again on a career of prosperity and progress. 
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[On 20th Marchf 1911, the Hon'hle Mr, Jenkins moved 
in the Imperial Legislative Council that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act he taken into consideration. Mr. 
Cokhalcf in opposing the motion^ spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, it is with considerable reluctance and 
regret that I rise to take part in to-day’s discussion. I 
had hoped, like so many of my friends, that the occasion 
for this discussion would not arise, that in view of the 
great improvement, which has taken place in the general 
situation of the country, and to which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jenkins bore testimony the other day, the Government 
would not consider it necessary to prolong this legislation, 
and that in any case they would not seek to place the 
measure permanently on the Statute-book. A$, however, 
the Government have come to the conclusion&^that they 
must continue to have this weapon in their armoury, and 
have it permanently, those who are unable to acquiesce 
this view have no choice but to express their dissent, and 
that is why I must trouble the Council with a few observ- 
ations. * 

My Lord, I do not propose to approach this question 
from the standpoint of abstract principles. Far be it from 
me to under-rate the importance of abstract principles. 
Abstract principles are usually derived from the accu- 
mulated wisdom and experience of ages, and in stimulating 
generous sentiment, in sustaining high ideals, and in 
lighting the path of life over dark and difficult ground, 
they are of inestimable value. But no thinker has ever 
urged that mere abstract principles should guide us, with- 
out reference to the circumstances amidst which they 
have to be applied. Thus the abstract principle of 
freedom of speech must be taken in relation to the 
circumstances amidst which that freedom is claimed ; and 
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I am quite willing to concede that the theoretical 
objection to any proposed legislation that it restricts the 
right of free speecli must be further supported by an 
examination of its practical consequences before it can be 
regarded as conclusive. But, my Lord, just as the right 
of free speech is an abstract right, so also the proposition 
that all loyal citizens must rally round the executive in 
maintaining law and order is an abstract proposition, and 
its value as a guide for practical conduct must depend 
upon the circumstances amidst which it is sought to be 
applied. I think, my Lord, when loyal citizens are called 
upon to rally to the support of the Government in any 
measures it considers necessary to maintain law and order, 
two questions have to be considered. First, what is the 
danger against which the Government wants to take 
measures, and secondly, what is the character of the 
measures which the Government wants to take ? And this 
again leads us to another enquiry. Is the need of the 
Government urgent and immediate, or is the Government 
anxious only to take precautionary measures ? If the need 
of the Government is urgent and immediate, then ofl 
course ajf ordinary considerations must be put aside, and 
every lo^l citizen must range himself on the side of the 
Government in sanctioning and enforcing the measures 
that are thought to be indispensable. In a state of actual 
disturbance, in a state of dangerous activity on the part 
of elei|i6nts hostile to the very existence of the Govern- 
ment, I can understand the Government calling op all 
loyal citizens to rally round it in this manner. But 
where thrff measures contemplated are more precautionary 
than ]*equired to meet an urgent and immediate situation, 
where the measures contemplated are more against possible 
developments in the future than any present need, there, 
1 venture to think, that a different set of considerations 
apply. Now, my Lord, it is freely admitted that the 
present situation of the country is not of a character to 
demand such legislation for immediate use. We have 
been told that very probably this law — when the Bill 
becomes law — will not be put into force at all in the near 
future. Therefore, it cannot be claimed that the need of 
the Government is urgent and immediate, and we are 
21 
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entitled to take it that the measure is intended to 
serve the purpose of a precautionary measure. Let 
us, therefore, examine the measure as a precautionary 
measure. And here there are two standpoints from 
which it may be viewed : one, the standpoint of the 
Government, and the other that of the representa- 
tives of the public who are called upon to assist the 
Government in such legislation. The Government natur- 
ally, in passing a precautionary measure, has, fiist of all, 
to consider how it can be made effective. A measure like 
this is not worth having unless it is reasonably effective. 
The representatives of the publit; on the other hand have 
first of all got to consider, since there is no immediate 
danger to be met, what harm is likely to result if the 
powers coni erred by the measure are abused, and how to 
prevent such possible abuses. No one can deny that 
abuses are possible, even in regard to most caiefully 
framed measures. Now, my Lord, so far as the effective- 
ness of this measure is concerned, I will freely admit, 
what has indeed been already admitted by so many of my 
Hon’ble friends, that, from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment, it could not have introduced a milder measure than 
this. The more objectionable features of the A«t of 1907 
have been removed, and if, when the need arises, this law 
is applied with reasonable care and caution, it is not likely 
to produce any serious hardship. I am free to admit that 
at once, and 1 do not think there is any difference of 
opinion on that point. But while the Government may 
claim to have removed from the old law its harsher fea- 
tures, we here, who represent the public, that will have to 
come under this law, have also got to consider what will 
happen if the powers which this law confers are abused ; 
and from that standpoint, my Lord, I’submit, that, though 
a great deal of cargo has been thrown out of the vessel, still, 
enough remains to fill our minds with apprehension. Let 
us, my Lord, take the case of an area which comes to be 
proclaimed under this law. It is quite true that the 
Government of India will have first to extend the notifies^ 
tion to the province; it is quite true that the Local 
Government will have next to proclaim the area, and that, 
too, now, after first obtaining the sanction* of the Governor- 
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General in Council ; but after all, in the last analysis, it is 
the opinion of local officers that will ^^enerally prevail in 
these matters. If the local officers strongly hold that a 
particular area is developing a dangerous activity — 
whether it is actually doing so or not is a different 
question — if the local officers think so, the Local Govern- 
ment, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, will endorse 
that view; and when the Local Government urges this 
view upon the Government of India, 1 think it is very 
improbable that the Government of India will refuse to 
extend this law to that particular province and that parti- 
cular area. Therefore, my Lord, in the last resort, it is the 
opinion of local officers that will really prevail ; and when 
once an area has been placed under this law, the Local 
'Government and the Government of India will, so to say, 
be out of it, and it is the district authorities that will then 
apply the law and stand face to face with the people. 

Now, my Lord, I do not wish to make any general 
or sweeping observations about district officers. The 
district authorities of this country try to do their duty as 
conscientiously as any body of human beings, similarly 
circumstanced, can do ; and they have their exceptional 
and their average men. There are in their ranks some 
who are exceptionally high minded and conscientious; 
a large number who merely take a routine view of things, 
and do what they consider to be their duty without 
considering how it will affect the people ; and some who 
are intolerant of all criticism and who certainly will not 
hesitate to use the powers which a law like this will confer 
on them, in order to put down all political agitation, 
whatever its necessity or character. And I distinctly fear 
that in an area proclaimed under this law, there is no 
«mall likelihood of these exceptional powers being abused. 
It must be borne in mind that district authorities, in 
their turn, are dependent for their information upon the 
police and it is well known that the police of the 
country as a class are feared and not trusted. Therefore 
there is a serious danger that the powers under this Act 
pay be abused ; and since there is this liability to abuse, 
it becomes necessary for the representatives of the people 
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in this Council to consider what should be their attitude 
towards a measure of this kind. My Lord, I have con- 
sidered this question long and anxiously, not only in 
connection with this particular measure, but also on other 
occasions, which have arisen in the past, as to what should 
be our attitude towards the repressive measures which the 
Government comes to consider as necessary. The position, 
briefly, is this. The Government of India considers 
certain legislation to be necessary in order that certain 
evils, actual or anticipated, should be coped with properly. 
The Government’s intentions, of course, are beyond ques- 
tion. The Government only wants the remedy to be 
applied to the evils and does not want any excessive zeal 
on the part of any of their officers. If the non-official 
Members of this Council take only the intentions of Gov- 
ernment into consideration and raise no objection to the 
proposed legislation, they become responsible for that 
legislation along with the Government. As soon, however, 
as the legislation is passed, the matter gets out of the 
hands of the Government of India; and wherever the 
legislation happens to be enforced, every officer who admi- 
nisters the law comes to be armed not only with the spirit 
of the law but also with the letter of the law. And, then, 
when abuses occur, non-official Members, who have been 
assenting parties to the legislation, find themselves placed 
in a very awkward position. 1 will illustrate rny meaning 
by what occurred last year in connection with the Press 
Bill. Last year, when the Government of India intro- 
duced a drastic Press law, it wds a time of considerable 
anxiety for the Government. And if ever the Govern- 
ment was entitled to the co-operation of the people in 
repressive measures, it was at that time, A generous 
measure of Council reform had been conceded, and when 
the new Council was about to meet, a diabolical murder had 
taken place here in the very precincts of the High Court. 
The time was such that every generous sentiment urged 
one not to judge ^the proposals of Government in any very 
critical spirit. When the Government brought forward 
its measure, ample material was laid before the Select Com- 
mittee, which satisfied many of us that in several parts of 
the country, a section of the Press habitually went beyond 
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all reasonable bounds and needed to be controlled ; and that 
if the Government were to rely merely on ordinary pro- 
secutions, the evil was most difficult to deal with. When, 
therefore, it was proposed that some executive action 
within certain limits should be tried to cope with the 
situation, several Members of this Council came to the 
conclusion that we should not stand in the way. And 
when the Bill came up before the Council we did not 
oppose it, and practically gave a sort of reluctant assent to 
the measure. If ever, therefore, there was a measure, 
which should have been enforced with care and caution, it 
was that Press Bill. Apart from the fact that a harsh 
enforcement of the measure was liable to turn the feeling 
of the people against Government, this special caution was 
due to those non-official Members who at a difficult time 
had come forward to range themselves on the side of 
Government. There was never any doubt about the 
intentions of the Government of India. We were assured, 
both in private conversations and in the speeches of 
Members of the Government in this Council, that the law 
would be applied only to extreme cases, that the past 
would be wiped off the slate, and that the measure would 
be enforced only in the case of new and serious offences. 
And in waiving our opposition to the measure, we permit- 
ted ourselves to believe that the remedy would be tried in 
that spirit. As soon, however, as the Bill was passed. 
Magistrates in all parts of the country started enforcing 
the provisions in the harshest manner, and the worst cases 
occurred, I am sony to say, in my own province. Bombay. 
For the most paltry reasons, security came to be demanded, 
with the result that even thoughtful men, who deplored 
the excesses of the Press, turned violently against those 
who had stood by the Government in the matter. I know 
the Members of the Government were themselves distress- 
ed to see this abuse of the Press Act. Sir Herbert Risley, 
who had introduced the measure, had gone, but Sir Harold 
Stuart, the Home Secretary, was here. I had a talk with 
him on the matter, and I know he was deeply grieved 
that this harassing over-zeal was being display^ by Magis- 
trates, who were enforcing the letter and not the spirit of 
the law. The difficulty, my Lord, in such matters is that it 
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is impossible to communicate properly on paper the inten- 
tions of the Government of India even to the Local 
Governments, ?ind further, if even it is found possible to do 
so, these intentions do not travel beyond the Local Gov- 
ernments; and hundreds of Magistrates all over the 
country, who come to be armed with the powers conferred 
by the law, do not think of the intentions or do not know 
anything about them. When I went back to Bombay last 
March, after the session of this Council was over, I found 
that the position of some of us had become, owing to the 
abuses of the Press law, almost intolerable; and this not 
merely in the eyes of those who were in the habit of talk- 
ing widely, but even of those who wanted us to give a 
reasonable sort of support to the Government ; so much so 
that I thought it necessary to ask for an interview with 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and lay the whole 
matter personally before him. Sir George Clarke entered 
into our feelings at once, and with that readiness which 
has always characterised him to look into grievances 
brought personally to his notice, he promised to set the 
mattei right at once ; and then the orders were issued, 
which stopped the whole scandal. 

My Lord, the fear of such experience always weighs 
us down. We are quite willing to accept the statement 
of the intentions of the Government of India, as made 
known here. And we know that the Government of India 
has no other object in view than to put down the evils 
complained of. We know also that Local Governments 
will try to carry out those intentions to the best of their 
ability and as far as they understand them. But it is not 
the Government of India nor the Local Governments that 
uhimateiy exercise the powers ; it is Local officers, scatter- 
ed all over the country ; and these officers, according to 
individual idiosynciacies, will interpret the law and enforce 
it. The whole question, therefore, is not so much a ques- 
tion of legislation as of executive administration. It has 
often been said— -it is really a mere truism — that more 
depends upon the manner in which ‘a law is administered 
than upon the law itself. And in the executive adminis- 
tration of the country we have absolutely no voice. If, in 
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enforcing this law» non-official men were first consulted by 
district authorities, if their advice was sought beforehand, 
then there would be some safeguard against an abuse of 
these powers. If, for instance, district officers were to 
have round them district councils, as has often been sug- 
gested, and they were to put the powers of such law into 
force with the advice of the district councils, there would 
be some guarantee that no improper exercise or abuse of 
those powers, whether due to ignorance or excess of zeal, 
would occur. But as long as we have no opportunity of 
making our wisheis known in the executive administration 
of the country, so long it becomes an exceedingly difficult 
matter for us to accept the responsibility which associating 
ourselves with the Government in such measures brings 
to us. 

My Lord, after a great deal of consideration, I have 
come to the conclusion that while things are as they are 
to-day, our co-operation with the Government cannot 
ordinarily go beyond two classes of measures — constructive 
measures taken for the moral and material well-being of 
the people, and measures urgently and immediately neces- 
sary to deal with actual or threatened disturbances. I will 
illustrate my meaning by an analogy drawn from the 
quf3stion of military expenditure. If war or invasion 
werf3 threatened, 1 think, whatever our views about mili- 
tary expenditure may be, we all should be willing to come 
forward and support the Government in any measures — 
even extra taxation — which the Government might consi- 
der necessary to cope effectively with the danger ; but that 
is in an abnormal and extraordinary state ot things. In 
normal conditions we should jealously scrutinise our 
military expenditure and urge the Government to keep it 
within reasonable limits. In the same manner, where an 
abnormal situation as regards the maintenance of law and 
order in the country arises, we should brush aside all 
ordinary considerations and ' come to the support of 
Government in any measures that are really necessary for 
putting down or preventing disorder. After all, we do 
not want any sedition in this country any more than the 
Government does. Our hopes for the future are bound 
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up with the peaceful maintenance of British rule; and in 
ail measures, reasonably necessary for the maintenance 
of that rule, and reasonably applied, the Government 
is entitled to' our co-operation and support. But 
there is the difficulty which 1 have spoken of, where 
measures are taken as mere precautionary measures, not 
required by any immediate necessities, but simply to 
guard against possible developments in the future. And 
I have come to the conclusion that, in view of the pos- 
sibility of abuse, we must leave the responsibility for such 
measures to the Government, I admit that, as the 
responsibility for peace and order is primarily with the 
Government, the judgment of the Government must 
prevail in the end in such matters; but as the Govern- 
ment has the power to enforce that judgment, whether in 
this Council or outside we should not be expected 
ordinarily to assent to the exercise of that power, and no 
occasion for complaint arises if we prefer to stand aside. 

I will now say a few words on the Bill before us, and 
then resume my seat. 1 do not wish to go into the 
details of this measure. That has been done by many of 
my Hon’ble friends and I do not think anything has been 
left to be said on the subject. It is admitted freely that 
the Government has removed from the old Act its more 
objectionable features, and that, if an Act must be passed, 
the Government could not have made it milder. But I 
must urge again, what I urged at Simla in 1907 and what 
I also urged last year, that legislation in such matters 
should be passed in Provincial Councils and not in the 
Imperial Council. My Lord, I think it is unfair to every- 
body — unfair to the Government of India, unfair to the 
Members of this Council, unfair to the whole country — 
that such legislation should be passed here. The only 
justification for such measures is the prevalence of an ex- 
ceptional state of things, and unless such a state of things 
is general throughout the country, a province which wants 
to be armed with exceptional powers should seek to pass 
the necessary legislation in its own Council. As most 
provinces possess their own Legislative Councils, there is 
no reason why the Government of India should ask this 
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Council to accept a responsibility which should be borne by 
Local Councils. When the Government of India passes 
such legislation for the whole country, it gives rise to a 
feeling of general irritation, and the irritation is greatest in 
those provinces which need the special legislation the least. 
A province that is disturbed recognizes more or less the 
need for some measure of the kind; but the provinces 
that are in a normal condition feel that they have been 
badly treated. Moreover, it is impossible here, whether 
in Select Committee or in Council, to consider all the 
circumstances of the different provinces, whereas, if a 
province which needed these extraordinary powers were 
called upon to legislate for itself, the circumstances of 
that province would be discussed with full knowledge by 
Members, both official and non-official, before a final 
judgment is arrived at. It has been stated that all the 
Local Governments are in favour of placing this legisla- 
tion permanently on the Statute-book. I do not think, 
however, that that goes far. No Local Government, or 
for the matter of that no authority, would like to relin- 
quish the powers which it already enjoys. A clear illus- 
tration of this is furnished by what has happened in the 
Rhotak district in the Punjab. When the proclamation 
of Rhotak was about to expire, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Rhotak and the Commissioner of the Division strongly 
urged its renewal. The Lieutenant-Governor would not 
agree to that — at the same time he is unwilling to let this 
Act expire. Thus each authority wants to keep the powers 
which it possesses, and it is not strange that all Local 
Governments have expressed themselves in favour of the 
permanent retention of the Act. 

My Lord, if the Government had proposed to limit 
the duration of this measure to three, four or even five 
years, that would have considerably altered its character. 
It would then have meant that the Government wanted a 
temporary remedy for a state of things which it did not 
consider quite normal. If this had been done, it would 
have been easier for us not to stand in the way of this 
Bill passing into law. My Lord, if this measure were 
passed for five years, what would happen ? lam quite 
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sure that An five years things will so settle down that 
there will be no need for this measure. When this Act 
was first passed in 1907, Dr. Ghose and I pointed out 
that by itself it would not only prove 'no remedy for the 
state of things, but that it would drive discontent into 
more violent channels, and that what the situation needed 
was, above all, a large and generous measure of reform. 
And what we had prophesied actually came true ; for in 
April 1908 the first outbreak of violence took place in the 
country. In November 1908 came the gracious message 
from the late King, the Proclamation of 1908, and it was 
followed soon after by the scheme of’ reform, which was 
announced by Lord Morley in his memorable speech of 
December 1908 in the House of Lords. The improvement 
in the situation of the country has been rapid since then, 
and further that improvement has been continuous ; and, 
in spite of the two detestable outrages that have recently 
occurred, we all feel that, taking the country as a whole, the 
situation every day is improving and that it will not be 
long before the whole thing passes away like a hideous 
nightmare. That being our view of the situation, we feel, 
my Lord, that a temporary measure would have suited the 
requirements of the situation much belter than a perrrja- 
neut measure of this kind. If, on the other hand, our 
estimate of the situation is found to be wrong at the end 
of four or five years, the Government has the power to 
renew the measure for a further period or indefinitely. 
There may be some little agitation to be faced, but that 
is a small consideration compared with the fact that, in 
placing this measure permanently on the Statute-book just 
now, the Government is going against a large volume of 
public opinion. My Lord, let not the Government be 
influenced too much by the latest outrages. They are like 
the dying embers of a tire that is going out. A number of 
young men came under unfortunate influences under cir- 
cumstances over which I will not dwell, but the respon- 
sibility for which must be shared equally between the 
Government and the people. There is much truth in the 
ad^e that it takes two to make a quarrel. I am not however 
going into that; I only want to say that for three or four 
years a v^ave of wild teaching passed over the land, and 
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under the influence of that teaching a number of youths 
completely lost their heads and committed themselves to 
courses of conduct from which retreat was not easy. I 
think it is some of these men who are still responsible for 
these outrages. There may be a few more outrages in 
the near future — no one can say — but no new additions to 
the ranks of these men are taking place; the supplies 
have been cut off ; and I feel quite sure that the situation 
will now grow better and better every day until at last only 
the memory of these times is left. I therefore urge, my 
Lord, that the Government should reconsider this matter 
even at this late stage, and limit the duration of the Bill to a 
period of three, or even five years. If this is done, some 
of us, who are unable to assent to a permanent measure 
may find ourselves in a position to reconsider the line 
which we have decided to adopt. 

[On the Hon'ble Mr. Jenkins moving that the BilU 
amended^ he passed, Mr, Gokhale said : — ] 

My Lord, before this motion is put to the vete I 
would like to make a few observations that have been 
rendered necessary by certain remarks which have fallen 
from my Hon’ble friend Mr. Ali Imam in the course of 
the somewhat exuberant support that he gave to this Bill. 
My Hon’ble friend marched through his speech, brandish- 
ing his sword high over his head, and dealing blows 
right and left at all and sundry, without considering 
whether they were really needed. However, I do not 
wish to refer to these attacks. But I feel 1 must remove 
some misapprehensions which are likely to be caused by 
what the Hon’ble Member has said with reference to my 
position last year over the Press Bill and my position 
to-day over the Seditious Meetings Bill. Before doing 
that, however, I hope my Hon’ble friend will let me 
remind him gently — and in this my Hon’ble friend Mr. 
Mudholkar has already anticipated me— -that the word 
‘ Opposition ’ is really not applicable to non-official 
Members sitting in this Council. I know that my Hon’ble 
friend meant to be complimentary when he spoke of 
me as the ' leader of the opposition,’ but we are far 
away yet from the time when the Government Members 
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will exchange places with private Members in this 
Council, and until that time comes there can be no 
regular Opposition here, as the term is understood in 
Western countries. As a matter of fact, wje support 
the Government here more often than we oppose it ; 
and if, on any occasion, we have to differ, it is simply 
owing to our conscientious conviction that the view of the 
Government is not correct. I hope, therefore, that this 
description will not again be applied to us in future. My 
Lord, it was unfortunate that the Hon’ble Member had 
■made up his mind as to what he was going to say before 
he had heard my speech ; and therefore though 1 explain- 
ed — I hope clearly — the difference between my attitude 
towards the Press Bill of last year and my position this 
year as regards the Seditious Meetings Bill, the Hon'ble 
Member did not take note of that explanation. My Lord, 
the f lon’ble Member was not fair to me when he said that 
last year I supported the Press Bill, though it was a per- 
manent measure. In my minute of dissent appended to 
the Select Committee’s Report, in the speech which 1 
made when the Report of the Select Committee came up 
for consideration in this Council, and finally when amend- 
ments were moved — at all stages 1 most strongly urged 
that the Bill should be limited to three years only. 1 may 
further state that, even as regards the Press Bill, I never 
said that I supported the Bill. All 1 said was tiiat I did not 
feel justified in opposing the Bill, These were the precise 
words I used .•—“That in view of the situation that exists in 
several parts of the country, I have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that I should not be justified in opposing the 
principle of this Bill.” I pointed out throughout the risks 
of that law, and 1 urged again and again that it was of 
the utmost importance that it should be temporary. 
Finally, when the time for moving amendments came, I 
moved an amendment that the law should be limited to 
three years: and I may mention that up to the last 
moment— and I think this is within the knowledge of many 
Hon’ble Members who were then present — there was some 
uncertainty as to whether the Government would or would 
not accept the proposal ; and as a matter of fact, before 
my amendment was put to the vote and lost, the Hon’ble 
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Sir Herbert Risley, who was in charge of the Bill, went up 
to the Viceroy, and asked him before us all if he was 
to accept the amendment; thus up to the last moment 
there was a chance of our proposal being accepted,, 
and we were influenced in our attitude largely by that 
hope. However, that, my Lord, is a small matter. 
The real difference between that Press Bill and this 
Seditious Meetings Bill, which the Hon’bJe Member does 
not seem to realize, is this — under the Press Bill, only the 
man who actually writes takes the consequences, If a 
writer exercises reasonable care, keeps himself within 
certain limits, and writes with due restraint, there would 
probably be no trouble in his case. But under the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Bill, while one or two men may make wild 
speeches in an area, once the area is proclaimed, all the 
people in that area are placed indiscriminately under the 
ban. And, in fact, the less objectionable a man’s opinions 
are, the more he is sure to feel the hardship of this law.. 
Take the place from which I come — Poona. Suppose there 
are some wild speeches made there, as may happen on any 
day, and Poona is proclaimed under this law ; what hap- 
pens ? The men who will have brought down this on 
Poona will probably keep quite, but all the rest of us, who 
are pursuing our ordinary activities, shall find oui selves 
placed under this new law, having to give notice of every 
meeting that we hold, having to obtain permission before- 
hand in certain cases, and Deing liable on occasions to be 
charged with holding meetings surreptitiously. My Lord, 
the Hon’ble Member is now a Member of the Government, 
but he comes from the mufassal and has had personal ex- 
perience of the mufassal in the past, and he should know 
that in the mufassal fear of what the police may do is very 
real. I come from Poona, a mufassal place in the Bombay 
Presidency, and I can assure the Council that we have 
very real fear that the police might cause trouble without 
cause. I have got that fear myself and everybody whom 1 
know has got that fear, and I think it is only fair that the 
Government should know that this fear is entertained. 
My Lord, the Hon’ble Member says that this law keeps 
the police out. When I asked him on whose information 
the District Magistrate would act, he interpreted my 
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sugj 2 [estion as if it was a wholesale denunciation of the 
Civil Service ! Nothing, however, was further from my 
mind. He himself must feel that it was not a fair inter- 
pretation to put upon my words, because I had taken care 
in my speech not to give room for such an interpreta- 
tion. I had said that the district authorities were, like 
similar bodies of men, composed of persons, many of them 
average, some exceptional ; and therefore my query could 
not be construed as a denunciation of the whole Civil 
Service. My Lord, the police are not out of this Bill. The 
District Magistrate will act — indeed must act — on the 
confidential reports that he receives from the Criminal 
Investigation Department and other Police officers. You 
may say that he will examine these reports carefully and 
try to arrive at an impartial judgment. He may do so, 
but mistakes will take place as they have taken place in 
the past. You cannot avoid making mistake In such 
positions. Last year, when certain l5istrict Conferences 
were stopped in Eastern Bengal, when even a meeting of 
the depressed class was prohibited, what was the justifi- 
cation ? In my humble opinion, these prohibitions were 
undoubted abuses of the powers under this Act. I do not 
know what view the Hon’ble Member holds about those 
orders, but these things are likely to happen again in pro- 
claimed areas, My Lord, my Hon’ble friend quoted from 
a description which I gave last year of the state of the 
country, when I said that I did not want to stand in the way 
of the Government trying the remedy of executive action 
in regard to the writings m a section of the Press. But, my 
Lord, the Hon’ble Member ignores the difference between 
the Press and the Platform. In the Press, a man can do 
mischief from day to day without being noticed. Who is 
going to notice ordinary writings, unless there is some- 
thing sensational to attract attention? But you cannot 
hold seditious meetings without attracting the attention of 
all. The Press and the Platform, therefore, as instruments 
of sedition, do not stand on the same level. Apart from 
that, however, the position last year was undoubtedly 
different from what it is to-day, 1 have already stated in 
my observations on this Bill that after the introduction of 
reforms in December 1908, a rapid improvement began : 
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those who have had experience of the time before and after, 
will, 1 feel sure, corroborate what I say. The Press Bill, 
however, came up within less than two months after the 
introduction of the reform, and much time had not elapsed 
for things to settle down. And when I spohe of the 
state of certain parts of the country at that time, I 
did feel that the air was charged in many places 
with anti-English ideas, and I did say that it was 
necessary in our own interests that it should be 
cleared of those ideas. And that was why I did not 
want to stand in the way of the Press Bill being tried. 
But, my Lord, the situation has vastly improved since 
then, and were it not for the two recent, miserable outrages, 
I am quite sure there would have been but one opinion 
even in this Council, that there was no comparison be- 
tween the state of things a year ago and to-day. These 
outrages, however, should not be alJow^ed unduly to influ- 
ence the mind of the Government. In any case that is my 
view, and I respectfully submit it to the consideration of 
the Council. 
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[On 8th February 19W, the Press Bill which has been 
introduced by the Honble Sir Herbert Risley^ Acting Home 
Member^ at a previous sitting of the Imperial Legislative 
Cotincily and referred to a Select Committee ^ was taken uf> for 
consideration by the Council, H. E, Lord Minto being tn the 
chair. Mr. Gokhale made the following speech on the 
occasion : — ] 

My Lord, it is a cruel irony of fate that the first 
important measure that conies before the Reformed Council 
is a measure to curtail a great and deeply cherished privi- 
lege which the country has enjoyed, with two bfief inter- 
ruptions, for three-quarters of a century. But while the 
plans of statesmen have matured slowly, events designed 
by malignant fates to frustrate their purpose have moved 
faster. And thus we find that just when the scheme of 
reforms has materialised, the sky is dark with clouds which 
probably will roll away before long, but which for the time 
wear a threatening aspect. My Lord, 1 confess that 
the regret with which I approach a consideration of this 
Bill has been deepened by the fact that the measure is being 
hurried through its several stages by suspending the stand- 
ing orders and without giving the country practically any 
opportunity to express its opinion on it. In saying this, 

I do not forget the fact that Lord Lytton's Act of 1878 was 
introduced and passed at one sitting, nor do 1 overlook 
the consideration shown by Your Lordship, after deciding 
to suspend the standing orders, in giving us at least these 
three days for consideration and in referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee. But, my Lord, was this unusual pro- 
cedure necessary ? Surely a week or ten days’ delay in 
enacting this measure would not have made any appreciable 
difference to any body, since the Bill seeks ^o apply to the 
situation what at best can only be a slow remedy. 
However, I do not wish to pursue this point further ; 1 
might not have said even this much, had it not been for 
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the fact that the Government has been reproached in 
certain quarters for giving us even these three days. 

My Lord, in the minute of dissent which my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Mudholkar and I have appended to the Report 
of the Select Committee, we have briefly stated our position 
in regard to this measure. That position I would like to 
amplify in the few minutes for which I propose to occupy 
the attention of the Council. It is admitted on all hands — , 
the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill has admitted it 
in his speech — that the Penal Code is amply sufficient to 
punish sedition and that the special legislation of last year 
can effectively put down incitements to violence. What 
is contended however is that the punishment of seditious 
writings and utterances under the Penal Code, so far from 
restricting the area of sedition, actually widens it by reason 
of the unhealthy excitement it causes and keeps up for 
months, the rush of natural sympathy of the public to the 
accused, the crown of martyrdom that comes to be placed 
on their heads and the amount of odium which the pro- 
ceedings bring to ihe Government. And it is urged that 
the Government is convinced that the right plan to deal 
with sedition is to proceed by way of prevention rather 
than by way of punishment. Now, my Lord, I will at 
once admit that there is considerable force in the whole of 
this contention. But even so, section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code which is a means of prevention and which 
was introduced into the Code twelve years ago for the 
express purpose of placing such a means at the disposal of 
the Government, should have been sufficient, and what 1 
cannot quite understand is why it has not been found 
effective. The only explanation I have heard is that the 
proceeding under that section being judicial and liable to 
revision by the High Court, it practically means a trial for 
sedition, with this difference only that the person proceed- 
ed against, instead of being severely sentenced, is merely 
Called upon to give security. But this was precisely the 
chief merit claimed for the section when it was enacted in 
181)8, as a reference to the proceedings of the Council of 
that time will show. My Lord, I cannot help saying that it 
Would have’ been fairer to the Legislature if the Government 
22 
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had tried section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
in some cases, instead of allowing it to remain practically 
a dead letter, before applying for fresh powers. Or if it 
was considered that the time had gone by when the section, 
as it stood, could be usefully applied— I myself am inclined 
to think that in some parts of the country the evil has 
now gone beyond the stage where section 108 could be 
applied with much efFect—a proposal to amend the section 
so as to make its operation more simple and expeditious 
would have caused less disturbance to our ideas on this 
subject and would undoubtedly have been more accept- 
able. 


My Lord, the principal addition which the Bill makes 
to the powers already possessed by the Government for 
dealing with sedition is that it makes the taking of^security 
from printing-presses and newspapers a purely executive 
act. It also empowers the Executive to order the forfei- 
ture of such security and even the confiscation of printing 
presses on the ground that an offence has been committed, 
though here an appeal is allowed to a Special Tribunal of 
High Court Judges. These are the main provisions and 
they embody what may be called the principle of the Bill. 
My Lord, in ordinary times I should have deemed it my 
duty to resist such proposals to the utmost of my power. 
The risks involved in them are grave and obvious. But 
in view of the situation that exists in several parts of the 
country to-day, I have reluctantly come, after a careful and 
anxious consideration, to the conclusion that 1 should not be 
justified in opposing the principle of this Bill. It is not 
merely the assfissinations that have taken place, or the 
conspiracies that have come to light, or the political dacoi- 
ties that are being committed, that fill me with anxiety. 
The air in many places is still thick with ideas that are 
undoubtedly antagonistic to the unquestioned continuance 
of British rule, with which our hopes of a peaceful evolu- 
tion are bound up and this is a feature of the situation 
quite as serious as anything else. Several causes have 
contributed to produce this result, of which the writings 
in a section of the Press have been one. And to the extent 
to which a remedy can be applied to these writings by 
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such executive action as is contemplated in the Bill, I am 
not prepared to say that the remedy should not be applied. 
There is no doubt that even if the poy^^ers conferred by the 
Bill are exercised judiciously some inconvenience and even 
hardship's inevitable to well-intentioned concerns. And 
if the powers are not exercised with care, great harm is 
bound to follow. Moreover, as long as this law continues 
in force, even the best Indian concerns must work in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and apprehension* But all 
these risks may be temporarily borne if they help in some 
measure to free the air of ideas of which I have spoken. 
Only it is of the utmost importance that they should be 
temporary, and 1 therefore most earnestly urge that the 
operation of this law should be limited to a period of three 
years only. Further, I think the rigour of some of the 
provisions can well be softened without rendering the Bill 
less effective. With these, however, I will deal when I 
move the amendments of which I have given notice. 

My Lord, I have said that the situation in several 
parts of the country is an anxious one. That however does 
not mean that in my opinion things are really going from 
bad to worse. On the contrary I entirely share the view 
which was so clearly and firmly expressed by Your Lordship 
on the opening day of this Council— a view in such striking 
contrast to the nervous opinions that one hears on so many 
sides, especially in this city — that the general situation is 
far easier to-day than it ever was during Your Lordship’s 
time. There is no doubt whatever that the Reform Scheme, 
despite considerable dissatisfaction about details, has largely 
eased the tension of the situation and has brought over to 
the side of the administration factors that might otherwise 
have remained sullenly or helplessly aloof. There is no 
doubt also that these wicked assassinations and dacoities 
which have been disfiguring the page of Indian history 
since last year have at last roused the Indian community 
to a sense of the great danger in which it stands. Our 
community is a slow-moving community, but once it begins 
to move, it moves surely. And any one who can read the 
signs may see that it has shaken off its lethargy and begun 
to advance to the support of law and order. My Lord, 
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the crop of violence that has now come to the surface had 
its grounds prepared five years ago. I sincerely believe 
that no new ground is being added to it, and though wb 
may not have seen the last of these outrages, I. .think we 
are nearer the end than many imagine. But the juncture 
is a most difficult and delicate one, and if ever any juncture 
called for the utmost tact and conciliation, such as we have- 
now learnt, despite repressive measures to which you have 
been from time to time driven, to associate with Your 
Lordship s name, that juncture is the present. Angry 
cries for reprisals, however natural and even justified, will 
not mend matters and will certainly not assist the task 
that lies before the Government. My Lord, I am not one 
of those who think that any appreciable section of the 
Indian Press has always been seditious or that the press in 
India has, on the whole, done more mischief than good. 
On the contrary, our Press has been in the main a potent 
instrument of progress; it has quickened our national 
consciousness; it has spread in the country ideas of 
justice and equality not only between man and man but 
also between class and class ; it has stimulated our public 
spirit ; it has set us higher standards of public duty. And 
till five years ago, I do not think that, barring a very 
few exceptions, any section was actually seditious, if by 
sedition a desire to see British rule overthrown is under- 
stood, A considerable proportion was no doubt often ill- 
informed. pre judiced, even intolerably bitter in its comments 
on the administration and its measures ; but this sprang 
mainly from ignorance and from feeling that grievances 
were not redressed, and not from any actual hostility to 
the rule itself. During the last five years seditious ideas 
have no doubt spread more or less in all parts of the 
country and in some parts more rapidly and extensively 
than in others. This, however, has been due to special 
causes which are now well understood and over which it is 
unnecessary to dwell. I think, my Lord, my countrymen 
are now growing alive to the fact that nothing is more 
surely destructive of our hopes of future progress than the 
spread of these ideas in the land. In my opinion, our 
first duty is to help in removing these ideas from the air, 
and because I feel this most strongly, I am prepared to 
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the Government apply to the situation even the drastic 
remedies contempfated by this Bill. I do not know if we 
shall succeed in overcoming the evil altogether. Even if it 
lies dormant for a time, there is much in the situation 
itself which will constantly tend to stir it into fresh 
activity. I have already said that several causes have 
combined to bring about the present state of things. It is 
of course impossible to go into all of them, but one of 
them may be mentioned — it is the writings in a section of 
the Anglo-Indian Press. My Lord, I doubt if many 
Englishmen realise how large a share these writings have 
had in turning so many of my countrymen against British 
rule. The terms of race arrogance and contempt in which 
some of these papers constantly speak of the Indians and 
specially of educated Indians cut into the mind more than 
the lash can cut into the flesh. Many of my countrymen 
imagine that every Anglo-Indian pen that writes in the 
Press is dipped in Government ink. It is an absurd idea, 
but it does great harm all the same. My Lord, I feel 
bound to say that this Bill by itself cannot achieve much. 
It is even possible that the immediate effect of its passing 
will bo to fill the public mind with a certain amount of 
resentment. And unless the powers conferred by it are 
used with the utmost care and caution, the evil which they 
are intended to combat may only be driven underground. 
Force may afford temporary relief, but it never can prove a 
permanent remedy to such a state of things as we have in 
this country. It is only in the co-operation of all classes 
and the steady pursuit of a policy of wise conciliation on 
the part of Government that the best hopes of thoughtful 
men on both sides for the future of this land must lie. 
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[On 4th March 1910^ the Hm'hle Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson^ Finance Member of the Government of India^ presenU 
ed the Report of the Select Committee on the Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Bill, and His Excellency Lord Minto, who was 
in the chair , having suspended the rules of business, the 
Report was taken into consideration immediately. The debate 
that followed zvas opened by Mr. Gokhale with the following 
speech ; — J 

My Lord, before the Council proceeds to a considera- 
tion of the several amendments of which notice has been 
given, I would like to make a few observations on the 
geneial tinancial situation which in the opinion of the 
Hon’ble the Finance Minister has necessitated the imposi- 
tion of fresh taxation. Hitherto fresh taxation has been 
associated in our minds with war or famine or a sudden 
increase in military charges or a falling exchange. This is 
the first time, so far as I am aware, when it is proposed to 
levy additional taxation in a normal year, free from any 
specially disturbing factors. The Finance Minister has 
told us that opium and East Bengal are responsible for the 
new burdens sought to be imposed upon the country. He 
expects the opium revenue for next year to fall short of 
the amount realised during the current year by ;f872,00Q 
or about a crore and thirty lakhs ; and he is called upon 
in addition to find an extra quarter of a million, or thirty- 
eight lakhs, to relieve the embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment of East Bengal and Assam. In the Finance 
Minister’s opinion, therefore, the principal share of the 
responsibility for the present difficulty falls on opium. 
Now, my Lord, I think it is necessary to protest against 
this view. Even assuming that the estimate of opium 
revenue for next year is not an under -estimate, we still 
find that the net receipts budgetted for under opium are 
millions sterling which was precisely the amount of the 
net opium revenue realised in 1907-08, when there was no 
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deficit and when the policy of gradually extinguishing the 
opium revenue in ten years was laid down. In announc- 
ing that policy, His Honour Sir Edward Baker, who was 
then Finance Minister, expressed himself as follows : — 

Twenty years ago or even less, the prospect of losing a 
fevenue of five and a half crores a year would have been a cause 
of very grave anxiety. Even now, if the whole or a great part of 
the revenue should be stiuckoff at a blow, the dislocation of our 
finances would be serious and might necessitate recourse to 
increase of taxation But if, as we have a clear right to expect, 
the transition is effected with a due regard to our convenience and 
spread over a suitable term of years, the consequences may be 
faced if not with equanimity, at least without apprehension. 

And again ; — 

The point which I wish to emphasise at present is that there 
is no need for despondency and that if all goes well, there is 
nothing worse to fear than the absorption lor a few years of the 
means of affording further relief to the taxpayer and of incurring 
useful expenditure for the development of the country. 

Sir Edward Baker was thus prepared three years ago 
to face the loss of a tenth part of the opium revenue of 
1907-08 every year without having recourse to extra taxa- 
tion, if the circumstances of the country continued normal. 
And the Government should have been prepared to-day to 
part with three-tenths of three and a half millions, that is, 
about a million sterling. Instead, however, of the net 
opium revenue being only millions sterling, the Hon’ble 
Member has actually budgetted for Sj millions for next 
year, and yet he throws on opium the main responsibility 
lor his additional taxation ! No, my Lord, if fresh taxation 
has really become necessary, which I, for one, venture to 
doubt, we must look for an explanation deeper. It is true 
that Eastern Bengal is now to have 38 lakhs a year more 
from the Imperial Government, which means that the 
partition of Bengal is now going to affect the whole 
country materially as it has already done politically. But 
as our normal growth of revefiue is about a crore and 
twenty lakhs as once estimated by Sir Edward Baker, it is 
clear that the increased allotment to Eastern Bengal and 
Assam need not by itself have led to extra taxation. To 
understand what has really brought about a deterioration 
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in the financial position of the country, we must go back 
to the year 1907-08, and compare the figures of revenue 
and expenditure for that year with those in the budget 
proposals for next year. Taking both receipts and 
charges net, as given in statement E— and that is the best 
thing to do for purposes of a real comparison— I find thaf 
the total net receipts under major revenue heads for next 
year are estimated at 3 millions sterling more than for 
1907-08 — the opium receipts being the same for both 
years, namely, SJ millions, but land revenue being two 
millions morefornext year and there being atotal increase 
of another million under other heads. 1 also find that as 
against this increase of 3 millions, there is a deterioration, 
under railways of over a. mil lion, an increase of no less 
than TOl millions under net charges of civil departments, 
nearly half a million under military services, and over half 
a million under interest, telegraph, minor and othTer heads. 
To my mind, therefore, it is clear that the main responsibi- 
lity for our present difficulties rests on the shoulders of the 
civil departments and the Railway Board. My Lord, I 
cannot help saying that an increase of nearly 2 millions 
sterling in the net charges of the civil departments in 
three years is a phenomenal increase and needs explanation. 
I will not say that I am much surprised, for during the 
last few years there was hardly ever a day when we did 
not hear of higher scales of pay being sanctioned for the 
superior officers of some civil department or other. The 
operations of the Railway Board, too, which called forth a 
sharp remonstrance from His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal last year, have had the inevitable effect 
of throwing on the resources of the Government a steadily 
increasing burden of working expenses. In addition to 
these two causes, I am of opinion that the prevalence of 
high prices in the country is bound to affect the Exche- 
quer adversely in two ways. First, the Government, as 
the largest purchaser in the country, has to pay more for 
its purchases, and secondly, the pressure of high prices on 
the resources of the people tends to diminish the revenue 
contributed by them to the Government under several 
heads. I think, my Lord, that all these questions need a 
careful investigation. I had hoped, from the observations 
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made by the Finance Minister in his Financial Statement 
last year, that he would not turn to fresh taxation until at 
least a policy 'of severe retrenchment had been carried out 
in all departments. It appears, however, from the present 
Financial Statement, that the Hon’ble Member has almost 
given up the unequal struggle. The forces that make 
for economy in this country are extremely weak, 
while those that make for continuous increases on expen- 
diture in different departments are enormously strong, and 
one of the greatest needs of the country is to devise 
measures which will effectively safeguard the interest of 
economy. 

My Lord, the proposed enhancements of duty under 
the Tariff Bill are expected 'to bring in an extra million 
sterling or a crort? and a half of rupees, half of which will 
be contributed by tobacco and liquors and the other half 
by silver and petroleum. Now, I strongly hold that there 
is really no need for this extra taxation. In the first 
place, if the circumstances of .the country continue normal, 
the estimates for the next year framed by the Hon’ble 
Member will be found to be too cautious. Under salt, for 
instance, 1 am confident that the increase will be consider- 
ably more than what has been budgetted for. Again, 
those who are well acquainted with the conditions of the 
opium trade are clearly of opinion — my Hon’ble friend Sir 
Sassoon David is a recognised authority in regard to that 
trade and he strongly holds the view — that in view of the 
special circumstances of the Chinese market, the rate of 
Rs. 1,760 per chest of opium which has been taken for 
next year is much too low and that Rs. 2,000 a chest will 
be a safe estimate. Lastly, I wish to draw the attention 
of the Council to the fact that a sum over three-fourths of 
a million sterling has been provided in the budget for the 
redemption of railway debt out of revenue. My Lord, I 
consider that this is an amazing thing to do, absolutely 
unjust to the tax-payers, when the Finance Minister comes 
forward with proposals for extra taxation on the ground 
that the money that will otherwise be raised will be 
insufficient for current purposes. Railway debt is produc- 
tive debt. Even now, in spite of the fact that the Railway 
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Board has pushed up working expenses in all directions, 
the railways are more than paying the interest on their 
capital, and there is absolutely no need- l think it is 
wholly unjustifiable — to devote a part of revenue to the 
reduction of productive debt. The three-fourths of a 
million, which represents the capital portion of railway 
annuities, should clearly come out of loan funds raised for 
the purpose, and not out of current revenue which is 
needed for so many pressing current purposes. Even 
assuming that the Budget estimates are not framed too 
cautiously, and that the whole of the money proposed to 
be raised by the contemplated enhancements of duty under 
Tariff Bill is really required, the transfer of the amount 
provided for the redemption of railway capital from 
revenue to capital will enable the Government to dispense 
with the enhanced duties on silver and petroleiyn. My 
Lord, I have no objection to the proposed enhancement of 
tobacco and liquor duties if there must be extra taxation. 
In my opinion, however, spirits used in medicinal prepara- 
tions should be exempted from duty. But I object most 
strongly to the proposed enhancements on silver and 
petroleum. The -duty on petroleum will necessarily hit 
the poorest classes in the country. Burma oil may get 
some advantage under it, but I am afraid the price of eVen 
that oil will be raised, if not to the full extent of the new 
duty, at any rate by a large proportion of it. And as 
regards silver, I hope even the Finance Minister now sees 
that a great mistake has been committed in proposing the 
enhancement. It is bound to add seriously to the great 
difficulties through which the mill industry is at this time 
passing. My Lord, the country had a right to expect 
that the Government would not show such disregard 
of the interests of its greatest industry after agricul- 
ture. The action of the Government, while injuring 
Indian exporters of yarn, will benefit Chinese produ- 
cers and thereby bring sensibly nearer the day when 
India will lose her yarn market in China altogether. It 
has been claimed for the proposal of Government that it 
will appreciate the silver trinkets of the mass of poor 
people throughout the country. The poor people will pro- 
bably have no opportunity of testing that till a famine 
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comes, when they might have to part with their trinkets. 
Meanwhile, in ordinary times they will find themselves 
adversely affected by the duty every day, as they will have 
novy to pay a higher price for all fresh investments of 
their small saving in silver. My Lord, I strongly urge 
even at this last moment that the proposed enhancements 
of duty on petroleum and silver should be given up. If 
the Government insists on having the half million which 
they are expected to bring in, there are other ways far 
less objectionable of raising the amount. For instance, 
an enhanced import-duty on sugar will be greatly prefer- 
able to the enhanced duty on petroleum, and a small export 
duty on jute, of which we have a monopoly in the world, 
with a countervailing excise in India, if necessary, will 
bring in more revenue than the proposed duty on silver 
and will have much to recommend it. My Lord, I advocate 
an export-duty on jute on two grounds. In the first place, 
it is partly for meeting the increased cost of administration 
in Eastern Bengal that the new taxation is proposed. It 
is therefore only fair that Bengal, which already pays less 
than other provinces owing to her permanent settlement, 
should find the money by a tax on one of her great staples. 
Secondly, it is not just that, while the cotton industry of 
Bombay is already taxed, a further burden should again 
be laid on it, and the jute industry of Bengal should go* 
altogether free. An export-duty on raw hides and skins 
which are being exported in enormous quantities may also 
bring a considerable revenue, and the same may be said 
of seeds. Or, if the Government prefer it, they may raise 
(and later lower) according to their needs the whole of the 
custom duties taken together, treating them in India as 
they treat the income-tax in England. I think, my Lord, 
that that would be preferable to selecting a few commodities 
like silver and petroleum for heavy enhancement. 
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[Om 5th March 1910y the 1st stage of the discussion on 
the Financial Statement for 1910-11 was taken under the 
rules of the Reformed Councils ^ the Honble Sir Hawey 
Adamson, Vice-President, being in the chair. At this meeting, 
Mr. Gokhale moved that “ this Council recommends that the 
amount if loan to be raised during the year 1010-11 should 
he £ 1 ,2j^5,900 instead of £ 1,000,000 and that the sum of 
£ 245 , 900 i which is the estimated surplus for the current year, 
should be allotted to the several Provincial Governments to be 
expended by them in assisting local bodies to carry out projects 
of sanitary improvements ; ” and in submitting this resolu- 
tion to the Council, Mr. Gokhale made the following speech : — ] 

He said; — I must first explain to the Council what 
my object is in moving this resolution. It is true that the 
resolution comes before the Council in the shape of a pro- 
posal to raise the amount of the loan that the Government 
want for next year. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
not an essential part of my proposal at all that the 
loan should be raised from 1 to millions. Whether 
the loan for next year is 1 or 2 millions or half a million 
is a matter of indifference to me ; but I have had 
to put my motion in this form, because I do not 
want to disturb the provision made in the budget 
for capital expenditure and 1 do not want to disturb 
the cash balances that the Government expect to have for 
next year, after making this provision for capital expendi- 
ture. My real object is to. secure the surplus of the year 
for expenditure in the promotion of sanitation throughout 
the country. What usually happens under the procedure 
adopted in connection with a surplus is this. The surplus 
forms part of the cash balances, and out of the cash 
balances a certain amount is devoted to capital expendi- 
ture, whenever this is practicable, and thus the surplus 
jultimately finds its way into capital expenditure. I want 
to '^withdraw the surplus for next year from being expended 
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as capital expenditure, and I would like to have it placed 
at the disposal of Local Governments, in order thaf they 
might use it in assisting local bodies, especially in munici- 
palities, in carrying out projects of sanitary improvement. 
The whole of my resolution comes to this, that 1 want this 
Council to recommend that all surpluses that are annually 
realised, whenever they are realised, should, instead of 
going into the cash balances, and from there going into 
the construction of railways and indirectly to the redemp- 
tion of unproductive debt, should be placed at the disposal 
of Provincial Governments and be ear-marked to assist 
municipalities in the promotion of sanitation. I have 
urged this question again and again on the attention of 
the Council for the past six years. 1 first raised it in 
1904, and I have continued to press it year by year. Two 
years ago the then Finance Member, Sir Edward Baker, 
gave us about 30 lakhs to be expended on sanitation by 
municipalities. That was a small response to the appeal 
that 1 made year after year, but, with that exception, my 
appeals have had no effect. Starting with the year 1898- 
1899, we find that we have had, during the ten years, ten 
consecutive surpluses amounting to 26 millions sterling or 
37 ji crores. And the bulk of them have, under this system 
of accounts, gone first to Railway construction and from 
there to the reduction of our unproductive debt. Now, 
railway construction is a most desirable object, and so is- 
also the reduction of the unproductive debt. Ordinarily, 
there would be nothing to be said against it, but at present, 
when there are objects, far more pressing and far more 
important, which require money, I do not think the Gov- 
ernment is justified in devoting such a large sum out of 
surplus revenues in the way they have done. If this 
sum of £25 millions sterling, or crores of rupees, 
or at any rate the bulk of it, had been devoted to 
sanitary projects throughout the country, what a differ- 
ence it would have made in every direction ! 1 do not 

think 1 need say much about the needs of sanitation ; the 
lavages of plague, malaria and other diseases in all direc- 
tions and a death-rate already high and yet steadily rising 
—for 1907-08 it was 37 per thousand as against 36 per 
thousand in the three previous years— all that show that 
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one of the greatest needs of the country to-day is improv- 
ed sanitation. How is the need to be satisfied? Our 
municipalities are admittedly very poor, their resources 
are small and they are already insufficient for their 
ordinary work. Sanitary projects are very costly ; expend- 
iture on them has to be on a Western scale, whereas it 
has to be carried out in Eastern cities, which, as I have 
already said, are very poor. If municipalities are left 
to themselves to undertake sanitary works, the case is a 
hopeless one; therefore Government must come to the 
rescue of the municipalities. The only way in which 
Government can do so is either by voting a large 
permanent annual grant, or by placing their surplus at 
the disposal of Provincial Governments for assistance to 
local bodies in carrying out these necessary works. As 
regards a large permanent grant, J should be ver^ glad to 
see it, but I foresee obvious difficulties in the way, especi- 
ally in a year like this, when the Finance Minister has 
just carried through Bills imposing extra taxation; it is 
therefore hopeless to expect that Government will make a 
permanent addition to its recurring expenditure for the 
purpose of assisting municipalities in regard to sanitation. 
But there is an easier way of helping them, and it is a- way 
that will meet the requirements of the situation. What I 
propose is this. Whenever a surplus is realised, instead 
pf its being devoted to Railway construction or some such 
object, it should be placed automatically at the disposal of 
Local Governments. A surplus is so much excess revenue 
taken from the people by the Government over and above 
its requirements. Even the Finance Department, that 
knows so much more than its critics, cannot calculate to a 
nicety how much money is required and how much will be 
raised in a given year. But when a surplus is realised, it 
is clear that the financial authorities have taken from the 
people more money than was required. Let this excess 
therefore go back to the people in the form of expenditure 
on improved sanitation. I think this is an eminently just 
plea, and I think that it is also a plea whose force should 
be recognised in the interests of the masses of the people. 
I know what was often urged by the late Finance Member, 
Sir Edward Baker, that it is the practice in other coun- 
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tries to devote surpluses to the reduction of debt. That 
is true, but I would remind the Council of what Sir 
Herbert Risely said when carrying through his Press Bill 
the other day. He said : — “ Let India be guided by her 
own lights : she has her own problems and must solve 
them in her own way.** Where the debts are huge as in 
England and other European countries, every opportunity 
should be taken to reduce the debt by means of a Sinking 
Fund or in any other way that it is practicable. In India 
the unproductive debt is a mere bagatelle ; it is a paltry 
sum of 40 millions — it should be remembered in this con- 
nection that it is only the unproductive debt that matters. 
The reduction of the productive debt is not a matter of any 
importance, and should not be undertaken by Government 
out of the revenue of the country. The unproductive 
debt has got to be reduced, but as it is only about 40 
millions, its reduction is not a matter of such immediate 
or paramount importance as the promotion df sanitation 
throughout the country. Sir, I have not much more to say. 
1 would only urge this in conclusion that if the whole of 
this surplus cannot be made available, I am quite willing 
to agree to halt the surplus being placed at the disposal of 
Provincial Governments. All that I insist on is that a 
surplus should not be absorbed by Government in the way 
it does at present. 

[Replying on the debate that ensued^ Mr, Cokhale made 
the following speech : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said : — Mr. Vice-Presi- 
dent, I would like to say a few words by way of reply to 
the observations that have fallen from some of the mem- 
bers before the Hon*ble the Finance Minister has the final 
word in regard to this resolution so far as this year is 
concerned. I will first take up what the Hon*ble Mr. 
Madge said on this subject. Mr. Madge’s difficulty 
is that I have proposed no principles on which the 
surpluses might be distributed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment among the Provincial Governments, if my resolution 
is accepted. W’^ell, the answer to that is simple. The 
Ciovernment of India would have entire discretion in the 
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matter just as they always have whenever they are distribut- 
ing extra grants among Local Governments. Two years 
ago, when His Honour Sir Edward Baker placed 30 lakhs 
at the disposal of the Local Governments, he used his 
discretion in allotting the grants to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The same will happen if my resolution is carried. 

As regards what the Hon’ble Mr. Slacke said, that 
only in a way confirms my principal complaint. Of this 
30 lakhs that the Government of India then gave to 
Provincial Governments, Bengal got 4i lakhs and I 
suppose the Bengal Government wanted to distribute this 
sum among the different municipalities, giving a small 
sum here, a small sum there, and a small sum to a third 
municipality, and they wanted the municipalities to pro- 
vide double that amount probably out of their own current 
resources in order to carry out some works of improve- 
ment. Now, I entirely object to this. What we need is 
large sanitary projects in important cities. But large 
sanitary projects cost plenty of money. In Poona, for in- 
stance, we have been wanting drainage for a long time 
very badly. The estimates given by different engineers 
have been 45 lakhs, 22 lakhs, and 16 lakhs the lowest, -and 
so on. A single municipality, therefore, if it is to be 
effectively assisted, would absorb more than your 4| lakhs, 
but that would be a far more effective way of applying 
such grants. 

The Honshu Mr. Slacke That is exactly what was 
done. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Gokhale : — But 4| lakhs cannot go 
any great length in a big town where you want (say) 25 
lakhs. But that is not the whole of my contention. I 
hold that even this one-third and two-thirds distribution of 
expenditure is beyond the powers of our municipalities. I 
have already pointed out that our municipalities are very 
poor. What are the sources of their income, what is the 
property which they can tax ? House property they tax, 
out in most towns it is extremely poor property. They 
have a road-cess, a conservancy cess, and one or two other 
cesses, and they probably have an octroi duty. What 
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more is there in an ordinary city to tax, sd that a muni- 
cipality can derive any income ? In Poona, for instance, 
where I had the honour to be at the head of the muni- 
cipality for five years, we were practically bankrupt all the 
time I was there. It was a time of plague, and every pie 
we could spare was used in connection with plague opera- 
tions. The roads had to be neglected, and the schools 
were cut down. 

Well, I think that if these sanitary projects are to 
be carried out, the Government must contribute much 
more than this one-third. In some cases Government may 
have to find the entire amount if these works are to be 
undertaken. This is a situation which must be understood 
clearly. The Government constructs railways. Suppose 
some of the railways had been left to private enterprise in 
this country, where would our railways have been to-day ? 
Suppose large trunk roads had been left to District Boards, 
where would trunk roads have been to-day ? 

1 do not think it will do for Government to say that 
this is a matter which concerns municipalities alone, and 
they must find the bulk of the money. Government may 
as well say that they do not care whether there is improv- 
ed sanitation or not in the country. Another point 1 would 
like to submit in this connection is that the present distri- 
bution of resources between Government, Imperial and 
Provincial on one side, and the local bodies on the other, is 
absolutely unfair to local bodies. If the local bodies had 
sources of revenue placed at their disposal which could 
bring in some considerable revenue, then I could under- 
stand the Government throwing the responsibility of con- 
structing sanitary work^ on these local bodies, but in the 
struggle that they have to carry on to merely maintain 
themselves, it is almost cruel to expect these municipalities 
to find money for these vast undertakings. 

I will now come to what the Hon’ble Mr. Meston 
said in reply to my resolution. The Hon’ble Mr. Meston’s 
attitude is the old orthodox attitude of the Finance 
Department towards this question. I cannot hope to 
succeed where so great and powerful a member of the 
28 
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Government, as our late Commander-in-Chief Lord 
Kitchener failed, because I understand that he often and 
very vigorously maintained the view which I have urged 
in this Council year after year. However, 1 mean to 
persevere. There were certain things which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Meston said which, if he will pardon my saying so, 
appeared to me to be somewhat curious. For instance, 
he said that if my resolution was accepted the unproduc- 
tive debt of the country would be increased, and then 
the credit of the Government of which I have spoken 
would be afTected. I do not know how the debt of the 
Government is going to increase if my resolution is 
accepted. 1 do not propose you should borrow, it you 
wish to help municipalities. Your unproductive debt is 
only about 40 millions to-day. Surely, if you do not 
borrow more 1 cannot see how it is going to increase. It 
could not, of course, diminish unless you devoted a 
portion of your surplus towards a further reduction, but 
certainly it could not increase. It is true you may have 
to borrow during famine times. That is another question ; 
that has a history of its own, and you have to go back 
thirty years to understand that history. When the big 
famine of 1876-1878 occurred in this country, the Govern- 
ment estimated that on an average in about ten years ’from 
10 to 15 crores were needed for actual famine relief and 
for avoiding the loss which occurred to Government in 
connection with revenue and so forth ! and they therefore 
in the year 1879, when Sir John Strachey was Finance 
Minister, imposed extra taxation to provide this fifteen 
crores in ten years’ time — the amount that they expected 
to be lost by the State by direct famine losses and losses in 
connection with revenue. This tax is a part of the general 
taxes of the country. It has been added to since then ; it 
has not been taken away, and so there you will find the 
provision for preventing the growth of debt owing to 
famines. There is the standing provision out of the 
revenues of the country of half a million ; in this year’s 
budget, you will find there is this provision of a million 
sterling a year, half of which is ordinarily devoted to the 
reduction of debt in order that, when famine times come, 
the Government should, if necessary, be able to borrow and 
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yet the debt may not be increased. Then the Hon’ble 
Member stated that the surpluses of which I have spoken 
had come from the earnings on railways — they were 
profits from railways. Now, I have not got the exact 
iigures before me and I am speaking only from memory, 
but 1 am sure the Hon’ble Member is wrong. The 
profits from railways have not come to 20 millions in the 
last ten years, or even half that amount. I think the highest 
profit from railways was in 1906-07 — the last but one year 
of Sir Edward Baker’s tenure as Finance Minister— and it 
was then I think 25 millions. The next year it was 1 1 mil- 
lion or thereabouts. The total profits from railways during 
the last few years when railways have been paying, have 
not, I think, been more than 7 or 8 millions altogether; in 
any case, 1 am quite confident, they have never been 
anywhere near 25 millions. Moreover, it you are going 
to point your finger to the profits from railways, I would 
ask you to remember that railways have cost us, ever 
since they were first built, I think 53 or 54 crores, not 
less, during the time that railways were a losing concern, 
and not a paying concern. Therefore, if you are making 
any small profits now, those profits, 1 venture to say, 
should go to repay the country for the losses that the 
country had to bear on account of railways out of current 
revenues for 40 to 50 years. 

The last thing is about the duty of local bodies. I 
say, Sir, that if this is the view that the Government are 
going to take, that sanitation is the business of local 
bodies and that they must help themselves as well as they 
can, all 1 can say is that this is not a view which should 
commend itself to this Council. The Government has 
introduced higher standards of administration in this 
country and it behoves Government to see that in sanita- 
tion also things which can be done only with substantial 
assistance from Government are done rather than left 
undone. There are two policies, so to say, before us. On 
the one side you have more and more expenditure on the 
Army, a top-heavy civil administration, and greater and 
greater expenditure on railways. That is one direction. 
The other direction is more education, more sanitation, 
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money for the relief of agricultural indebtedness, and 
similar objects concerning the moral and material well- 
being of the masses. Hitherto the first policy has been on 
the whole predominant. When I say that, I do not mean 
that the second has been neglected altogether. 1 do not 
mean that at all. But there is no doubt that far more 
money has been and is being spent on the first, whereas 
the second has been and is being comparatively starved;, 
and I urge that the relative claims of the two on the 
resources of the country should now be reversed. 
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\l'he second stage of the discussion on the Financial 
Statement for 1910-11 was taken on 0th March 1910y the 
Hoffble Sir Harvey Adamson^ Vice-President^ being in the 
chair. At this meeting, Mr. Gokhale moved a resolution 
recommending the abolition of the annual allotment for Re- 
duction or Avoidance of Debt under the head of Famine Re- 
lief and Insurance and in support of his motion made the 
following speech : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said : — -Sir, niy resolution 
reads as follows : — 

That this Council recommends that the annual allotment of 
half a million sterling under Famine Relief and Insurance to Reduc- 
tion or Avoidance of Debt should now be abolished, 

I would like at the outset to make a slight alteration 
in the wording of the resolution. I would say ‘ that this 
Council recommends that the annual allotment (which for 
next year, is half a million sterling) under Famine Relief 
and Insurance to Reduction or Avoidance of Debt, should 
now be abolished.’ 

I make this alteration because though in ordinary 
times when there is no expenditure on Famine Relief one 
might expect this allotment to be half a million — in 
practice it has not always been half a million : therefore 
in order to be strictly accurate I should like to alter the 
wording as proposed. 

The Council no doubt is aware that there is a head of 
expenditure in our accounts known as Famine Relief and 
Insurance. 'Jhe total charge under this head is one million 
sterling and is divided into three sub-heads. One is actual 
famine relief; the second is expenditure out of revenue on 
protective works, being both railway and irrigation, but 
now for all practical purposes irrigation ; and third, the 
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sum allotted for the reduction or avoidance of debt. I 
understand there is a limit as regards protective works, 
not more than half being devoted to protective works. 
Therefore when there is no actual expenditure on famine 
relief, the other half goes, or can go, to reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt. 

Now, Sir, I want to invite the attention of the Council 
briefly to the history of this Famine Insurance Grant, and 
I shall state it in as few words as possible. 

This grant, or fund as it was called at the begin- 
ning, was created fhirty years ago on account of very 
serious expenditure which Government at that time had to 
incur in connection with the relief of two famines. The 
Government of Lord Lytton in 1878-79 found that the 
Government of India had to spend about 17 crores of 
rupees in connection with the famine in Bengar and the 
North-Western Provinces'in 1874 and the bigger famine 
which ravaged the Western and Southern Presidencies 
later on from 187(j to the beginning of 1878. The total 
expenditure in connection with famine relief and loss of 
revenue in the years was about sixteen or seventeen crores, 
?Cnd the Government decided that they should levy extra 
taxation in order to provide in the course ol ten years a 
sum of 15 crores of rupees. It was calculated that ordi- 
narily two famines might be expected in ten years, and a 
sum of one million sterling under the three heads which 1 
have just mentioned, was provided and earmarked for 
famine purposes. Imme diately afterwards a question 
arose as to how this mgflgy Wgsto^'e cTTsposed of. In 1879 
a Parliamentary Committee was appointed, presided over 
by Lord George Hamilton, to enquire into the question of 
public works, and this Committee laid down how the 
Famine Insurance Fund should then be spent. I think 
perhaps the best way in which I could state to the Council 
the objects of that Famine Insurance Grant would be to 
quote an extract from the report of that Parliamentary 
Committee, This w^s what Lord George Hamilton and 
his colleagues said : * During the financial years 1877‘78-79 
additional taxation was imposed in India in order to esta- 
blish an annual Famine Insurance Fund of a crore and a 
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half (in the currency of that time a million and a half). 
That amount was fixed with reference to famine expendi- 
ture which during the last six years amounted to the 
enormous sum, exclusive of the loss of revenue of 14 
crores of rupees and of which a large proportion had been 
met by borrowing. The object of this Famine Insurance 
Fund was, by increasing the revenue, to avoid constant 
additions to the debt of India which the prevention of 
periodical famines would entail by either applying that 
increase of income to works likely to avert famine and thus 
o brtate fgnilrie expeildilum. uHPy "reducing annuaTlY ^tha- 
debt ^ntractecl tor fmiiine, so that if famine expenditure 
should again become inevitable the reduction of debt made 
in years of prosperity would compensate for the liabilities 
incurted during scarcity. This increase of taxation was 
sanctioned by the Secretary 'of State in Council on this 
understanding.’ 

The understanding, therefore, was that the grant was 
to be devoted, first, to preventing additions to the debt of the 
country, and secondly, for promoting protective works 
which would mitigate the rigours of famine. Now the history 
of this fund or grant is a somewhat chequered one. Imme- 
diately after it was instituted, owing to financial difficulties 
connected with the Afghan War, the fund had to be 
diverted to other purposes. During the five years of Lord 
Ripon’s Viceroyalty the fund was spent on the purposes 
for which it was instituted, but again in Lord Dufferin’s 
time there was a diversion. 

There was then very considerable criticism in the 
House of Commons, and ultimately the Government 
restored this Famine Insurance Fund, but during Sir 
James Westland’s time it was never fully a crore and a 
half for several years but only one crore, and he justified 
that reduction by saying that there was an improvement 
in the condition of the country and in the capacity of the 
people to resist famine. 

However, in Lord Curzon’s time the full crore and 
a half was restored. 
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This period of thirty years during which the famine 
grant has been devoted to the purposes mentioned may 
roughly be divided into two equal parts from 1881 to 
1895*1896 and from 1895 up to the present time. The 
first period was practically free from famine. There were 
no doubt scarcities here and there and even small famines, 
but there was nothing serious, and I therefore omit the 
whole of that period as not being altogether too favourable 
for the purposes of my argument. 

I Taking the second period 1895 — up to the present 
time — there were two of the greatest famines of the 
century which ravaged the greater part of the country, 
besides two or three smaller famines. Therefore it could 
not be said that this period was free from famine condi- 
tions, and yet what do we find ? The unproductive debt of 
the country, which alone has to be taken into consideration 
in connection with this matter, was 70 millions at the 
beginning of this period. At the close of this period that 
debt was only 40 millions. Therefore this unproductive 
debt or ordinary debt, instead of being added to, was 
actually reduced from 70 millions. Out of this the portion 
of the famine Relief Grant devoted to reduction comes to 
4^ millions or 4J millions to 40 millions. The rest 'was 
due to the surpluses having been devoted to railway 
construction and through that to reduction of debt. My 
point therefore now is, if in the absence of this grant the 
unproductive debt had had to be added to, then this 
expenditure out of revenue in reducing the debt would 
have been justified and this sum would have been properly 
devoted according to the original intention to preventing 
additions to the debt of the country. But as the debt was 
largely reduced independently of the grant, I think it was 
unnecessary that this grant of 4.J millions should have been 
devoted further to the reduction of the debt. And 1 say 
this sum might have been spent usefully in other 
directions. 

I want the Council to realise this; that there is a 
difference between what Lord George Hamilton’s Com- 
mittee laid down as the object of this grant in relation to 
the debt, and the present practice of Government. It is 
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true that Government devote this to the reduction pf debt, 
but they devote' it to the reduction of debt by increasi;3g 
the amount available for productive purposes and princi- 
pally railway construction. Therefore this sum taken 
out of revenue, which is intended to mitigate the 
rigours of famine and which is also intended to enable 
the Government to borrow in times of famine, is 
beings ordinarily devoted to - increase the resources 
of Government for capital outlay on railway construc- 
tion. Now, Sir, I have been contending again and again 
in the Council that as our railways earn a very fair 
rate of interest and as the credit of Government is excel- 
lent, the Government should confine the outlay on railway 
construe tion only to such sums as can be raised in_the 
market out of borrowings : and any sums avaiEble mitTJf 
c?tirrent revenues s hould be us ed t or other more, pressing 
objOTS. I“wduf(T’theretore sUggesTlhat this grantoThalf 
a million or under should no more be devoted to the 
reduction of debt, because the debt is already very small 
and 1 do not think its reduction is of paramount import- 
ance. On the other hand, if the same sum was made 
avail able foF agrl c ultura l education, Tor the ofgaitf^tl5ir 
of rur^ credit and qth^ mea^ r e s ' coT i'he cted ' wi ^ I he 
material improvemenf of fhe peasantry, that would beneHt 
the peasantry far more than ' the present practice of 
Government and would enable the peasantry to resist the 
onslaught of famine better than the course which the 
Government adopts. J am quite sure the Finance Mem- 
ber will tell us that 1 am attacking the principle of the 
Sinking Fund. No doubt I am. I go further and say 
that in the present state you do not want a Sinking Fund. 
India must deal with her own problems in her own way, 
and in India, as I said the other day, the unproductive 
debt is a mere bagatelle — only 40 millions. Where the 
unproductive debt is huge, as in England, a Sinking Fund 
is an absolute necessity; but where it is small and where 
we want money urgently for other purposes, 1 think the 
Sinking Fund is an absurdity. I therefore move that the 
grant of half a million for next year under Famine Relief 
and Insurance to reduction or avoidance of debt should 
uow be abolished. 


, RAILWAY FINANCE. 


[During the 2nd stage of the discussion of the Financial 
Statement for 1910-11 under Railways^ Mr, Gokhale moved for 
a reduction of their working expenses by 1 crore of rupeeSy and 
made the following speech on the occasion : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : — Sir, I beg to move 
that ‘ this Council recommends that the provision for the 
working expenses of State Railways for the next year 
should be reduced by one crore of rupees.* Sir, I wdsh it 
had been possible for me to act on the suggestion which 
was just now thrown out by the Hon’ble Sir T. R. 
Wynne, namely, that I should withdraw this resolution as 
I have done in the case of the two preceding ones. 
Unfortunately, I am unable to do so. Indeed, so far from 
withdrawing it, I fear I shall have to ask the Council to 
divide on it. 

In moving this resolution, Sir, I beg leave to 
ex{)ress, if I may presume to do so, my sympathy with tJie 
Railway Board for the fact that they seem to stand be- 
tween two tires. Judging from the speech of the Hon'ble 
Member, I find that the "railway administrations as repre- 
sented by their Boards in London are complaining about 
the control exercised by the Railway Board. We, on the 
other hand, in this Council, some of us at any rate, are 
inclined to complain of the manner in which the working 
expenses have been allowed to go up. Of course 1 am a 
mere outsider and a layman. I cannot go into the techni- 
cal portions of this railway administration ; but 1 can look 
at railway finance in a general way ; and looking at rail- 
way finance in a general way, 1 have come to certain 
conclusions which I would like to lay before this Council. 
There is no doubt that this railway finance has been 
responsible during the last three or four pars for 
the deterioration in the country’s financial position. W® 
find that in the year 1908-1907 the net profit from rail- 
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ways which the country derived was about millions ; 
in 1907-1908 it was about £\\ millions. In 1908-1909^ 
instead of a net profit, there was actually a deficit of £1 
millions; during the current year there was a gain of 
about £860,000 ; and during the next year probably under 
half a million is expected to be realized as profit. The 
position, therefore, in five years, has come down from £2^ 
millions to about half a million profits, and that naturally 
must set us thinking. I have looked into the figures 
somewhat closely on that account, and 1 find that there 
are certain things which require explanation. The first 
thing that strikes one looking into these figures is the 
extraordinary growth of working expenses during the last 
five years, i.e.^ since the Railway Board came into exist- 
ence. The Railway Board came into existence in 1905 
and the working expenses have been going up steadily 
from that year. 1 have consulted the figures for 15 years 
from 1890 to 1905, up to the date the Railway Board 
came into existence, 'rhe w'orking expenses during that 
period were between 46 and 48 per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts uniformly. There w'as only one year in which the 
proportion was 49. Otherwise, throughout, the proportion 
was 46, 4CJ, 47 and up to 48. From the time that the 
Railway Board however came into existence — from its 
very first year — this propoiiion has been going up. After 
the proportion had been stationary for 15 years we find in 
1906 the proportion rose to 50; from 47 or 47j it went up 
to 50; in 1907-1908 it went up to 57'5 ; in 1908-1909 
It Went up to 62 per cent. — that was a year of deficit. 
In 1910, the current year, it is 55*^, and for the next 
year it is expected to be 50'6. Now, 1 cannot understand 
wdiy if for J5 years they were satisfied with 47 or 48 per 
cent, of gross receipts for working expenses, suddenly 
there should have been this increase, and they should now 
ask for 7 or 8 to 12 per cent, more according as you take 
the year. This certainly requires an explanation. Of 
course 1 am quite sure that the money is being well spent, 
that the money is being spent on improvements, and the 
Hon*ble Member will no doubt justify this m the name 
of efficiency — we used to hear of it from various quaiters 
during the fast five or six years. There has been so much 
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more spent 6n the Army, also on Civil Departments, all 
in the name of efficiency. I quite admit that efficiency 
is desirable, but. there must be a limit^ even to efficiency. 
As Lord Sali§bufy once said : ‘ All efficiency must be rela- 
tive,’ that is, it must take into account not merely the 
requirements but also the resources of the people for 
whom you are going to secure that efficiency, and consi- 
dering that India is a poor country, I think that the 
Railway Board might be satisfied with a lower standard 
of efficiency than what it is evidently aiming at. 1 think 
there should be a definite proportion beyond which they 
should not go in the matter of working expense s. If the 
railway administration of this country were satisfied with 
47 to 48 per cent, for 15 years, I do not see why the 
Railway Board should not impose a similar limit upon 
itself. It may go a little higher if necessary, but 1 think 
beyond r><» per cent, the working expenses should* not be 
allowed to go in any particular year. If anything like 
that were to be done from next year, as you estimate 
your revenue at 44 crores, your expenditure would be 22 
crores or somewhere there, and you would have about 
3 crores for the Finance Minister ; and I am quite sure 
he would not have put upon us the extra taxation that he 
did the other day. Then there is another point to which 

I want to draw the attention of this Council, and that is 
this : that for the last four years the Board or those who 
are responsible — because I am afraid it is the railway 
administrations that are carrying out unauthorised works, 
who are really responsible — in any case we have to hold 
the Board responsible in this Council and the Board will 
hold the administrations responsible in its turn — but for 
the last four years we find that the budget is being system- 
atically exceeded in the matter of working expenses. In 
the first year it was only a slight excess. In 190h-1907 it 
was only an excess of 10 lakhs; in 1907-1908 the excess 
was 2^ crores ; in 1908-1909 it was 2| crores over the 
budget allotment for working expenses. This year, owing 
to the great row that was made, there has been of course a 
great decrease in this excess, but still there is an excess of 

II lakhs. Now I think that this is a thing to which 
exception must be taken. I think it is most objectionable 
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that the budget allotment should be exceeded in this 
manner. I think in this matter I could not do better than 
quote the words which were employed last year by His 
Honour Sir Edward Baker in speaking of this question, 
namely, that the Railway Board had been exce^ing its 
budget in the matter of working expenses. This is what 
His Honour said. Possibly he used sharp language be- 
cause his own budget had been upset. I will read the 
language that he used : — 

1 am constrained to say that the explanation presented in the 
memorandum of the Railway Board seems singularly inadequate. 
Something is doubtless due to the cost of coal, though we are not 
told what it amounts to. Grain compensation is said to amount to 

lakhs or £ 167,000, ».r., less than one-tenth of the total excess. 
Floods on the North-Western Railway are called into account for 
some unspecified part of the remainder; but I seem to remember 
hearing of similar floods for several yeai's before on that line. A 
great deal is attributed to repairs and renewals and we are told that 
commitments have been entered into which could not be stopped. I 
will not stop to consider the question whether any railway adminis- 
tration is at liberty to enter into commitments of this kind which 
cannot be modified or contracted if the ensuing year is one of deficit. 
But I do aifirm without hesitation that any administration which 
contemplates doing so is bound, by all the canons of finance and 
commonsense, to provide for the corresponding expenditure in its 
estimate, and in the present instance we have to face the plain fact 
that the working e^penses, in spite of a heavy reduction in the traffic 
carried, have exceeded the estimates by not much less than a million 
and a half. 

This is strong language, but it is not mine; it was 
used by one who had been Finance Minister for four years, 
and I am quite content to leave the question as it is there 
between Sir Edward Baker and the Hon’ble Sir T. 
Wynne, 

I think that, just as there must be a certain definite 
proportion beyond which working expenses should not be 
allowed to go, so also it must be definitely and distinctly 
laid down that under no circumstances whatever should the 
budget allotment for working expenses be exceeded. I 
think that the Finance Department has a right to expect 
that, and that the Council, as interested in economy, has 
also a right to expect it. 
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Having made these two complaints, I would now like 
to make a suggestion, and that is that 1 think it would be 
very desirable if State railways were managed by the State 
instead of tkeir being managed by Companies, i know 
this is a question about which there is a difference of opinion, 
but apart from other things — whether the thing would be 
immediately more costly or less costly, on that 1 have heard 
two opinions— there is one distinct advantage which I 
claim for this, and that is that in the end State manage- 
ment will be more economical. You cortipare the ordinary 
public works list — the personnel of the Public Works 
officers with the personnel of Railway officers. Through- 
out you will find a practical exclusion of Indians from the 
higher ranks of the railway service. Whereas in the 
Public Works Department a considerable proportion con- 
sists of Indians, in the Railway service it is only here and 
there that you find an Indian ; for the most pari Indians 
are carefully shut out. Now, if all these railways were 
managed by the Government, the Government would, in 
the first place, be more sympathetic with our aspirations 
than Boards sitting in London, and secondly, the Govern- 
ment would be more responsive to any pressure of opinion 
put upon it. The Boards being in London, we may say 
what we like, they go on doing what they please, and the 
agents here must obey their directors there. Therefore, 
as long as the management is in the hands of Companies, 
the exclusion of Indians from the higher ranks of the rail- 
way service must continue, whereas if the management 
were to pass over to the Government, there would be a 
more steady employment of Indians in the higher ranks of 
the service, and this in due course is bound to lead to 
greater economy in the management of railways. I move 
the resolution which stands in my name. 

[The HofCble Sir T, Wynne^ Chairman of the Railway 
Board, having opposed Mr, GohhaWs motion, Mr. Gokhale 
-made the following reply : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said I would like, Sir, 
to make a brief reply to the observations that have fallen 
from the Hon’ble Sir T, Wynne. He pointed out that 
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in 1909 the net earning under Revenue, as it is called 
here, was 12*43 millions, which was virtually the s^ame 
figure as what you have in the accounts of 1906-l'907, 
namely, 1 2*52. Now that is quite true. But the Hon’ble 
Member should not have left out of consideration the fact 
that between those years a large amount had come to be 
spent as capital outlay on railways, and there must be 
interest on that capital expenditure. Therefore, the very 
least that the year 1909 should have shown to be regarded 
as equal to 1906 was to show the same net amount of 
revenue as 1006, plus the interest on the capital expendi- 
ture during the three years. Well, I find, looking at the 
amount of interest on debt, that in 1906 the interest on 
debt was 5 millions, whereas in 1909 the interest is 5*67 ; 
that is, two-thirds of a million roughly represents the 
interest on the additional amount that had come to be 
expended as railway capital. Now, if only these railways 
nad earned this two-chirds of a million more, under the 
net earnings, instead of having only £ 760,000 as our 
profit last year, we should have had nearly a million and a 
half. Therefore, 1 do not think that point really helps the 
Railway Board very much. The Hon’ble Member also 
said, if you want improvement, you must pay for it. We 
no doubt want improvement, bCit not at this rapid pace. 
We shall be quite content with a slower pace of improve- 
ment provided it does not cost us so much. Of course, if 
double the revenue that the Hon’ble Member gets at pre- 
sent were placed at his disposal, I have no doubt he would 
employ it easily, and we should have a most perfect system 
of railways. The question is whether the country can 
afford it. The Hon’ble Member also said that, if this 
resolution were pressed, it would be necessary to reduce 
the operative part of the expenses, and that might mean 
the dismissal of a number of my countrymen. Well, 1 am 
not really frightened by that. I find on looking up the 
lists here, that most of the men in the higher branches at 
any rate are the Hon’ble Member’s countrymen and not 
mine, and if he were only to dismiss my countrymen, 
well, he would not get much out of that. If he wants to 
make a substantial reduction, he will have to get rid of 
some of his own countrymen. 
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I will say only one thing more, and that is with 
regard to what the Hon’ble Malik Umar Hyat Khan said. 
The Hon'ble Member’s faith in everything that the 
Government does is mqst touching: he stands by the 
Government even where the Hon’ble Sir Edward Baker 
criticises it. Nobody ever said that the grain in the 
Punjab should not be carried ; the question is whether the 
expenditure which the Railway Board is incurring, whe- 
ther all this increased expenditure, was required. 1 have 
already pointed out that, since the Railway Board came 
into existence the working expenses have steadily risen, 
and no reply has been given to that. Of course improve- 
ments, I understand, are required, but why should these 
improvements have suddenly become necessary on this 
scale during the last five years, when we had gone on 
without them for the last half century ? lam sorry I must 
say that I am not convinced by what the^Hon’ble Member 
has said, and 1 must therefore ask that this resolution be 
put to the vote. 



THE COUNCIL REGULATIONS. 

[Off 2^th January 1911 ^ the Hon'hle Mr, Malaviya 
moved a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
recommending the appointment of a Committee to consider 
and report what changes should be made in the Regulations so 
as to correct inequalities in the treatment of the various com- 
munities and to remove some of the restrictions placed in the 
choice of candidates for flection and also to ensure the provi- 
sion of a more ^ective .non-ojfficial majority in the Provincial 
Councils. Mr. Cokhale^ in appealing to the mover not to 
press his Resolution^ spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, I intervene in this debate with some 
reluctance because the discussion has taken a somewhat 
unfortunate turn and the subject is of such a character 
that no matter how carefully or guardedly one may express 
oneself one is apt to be misunderstood by somebody or 
other. At the same time, now that this discussion has 
been raised, I think it my duty to those whose views I 
share that I should state what;** my position in this matter 

is. My Lord, I am by birth *a Hindu, but for many years 
it has been the earnest aspiration of my life to work for 
the advancement of this country only as an Indian ; and 
it was in that spirit, two years ago, when this discussion 
had taken a somewhat acute form- and the Muhammadan 
community were agitating for special electorates in con- 
nection with the new Reforms Scheme, that I supported 
their claim in this Council and thereby, if I may mention 

it, incurred to some extent the displeasure of my Hindu 
brethren throughout the country. The posi^on at that 
time was this. Under the Indian Councils '^Act of 1892 
there were only general electorates, and the actual working 
of that Act resulted in a great preponderance of Hindu 
members in Councils throughout the country. There was 
no question about this fact ; and whatever might have 
been the explanation of this, this was a sore point with the 
Muhammadan community, and it was no use saying to 

24 
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them that in the interests of that nationality for which 
they were all striving they should accept such a position. 
We had to recognise the actual situation and therefore it 
was necessary to find a \^y out of the difficulty. What 
the Government used to do in those days was that, after 
the general election had taken place, such inequality as 
was noticed was redresse4 hy means of Government nomi- 
nation. Therefore, every time in all the provinces the 
Government used to appoint a certain number of Muham- 
madan members of the C<Juncil by nomination. Now it 
was justly Ibjected to this arrangement by the Muhamma- 
dan community that it was unfair to them that they 
should come in only by nomination, and they urged that 
what they wanted was that instead of coming in by 
nomination they should come in by election, such election 
being confined to their community. 

My Lord, this was on the whole a reasonable posi- 
tion, and I thought it my duty at that time to support the 
scheme in this Council. I think, at our present stage, 
special electorates cannot be avoided, and what I have said 
about the Muhammadans also applies to some extent to 
the landlord community. In no country throughout the 
world is it attempted to lajfrdowmthat elections should be 
confined to those who repreeopt education. Take England ; 
for a long time property was the basis of all representation. 
Gradually the basis has l?een extanded and you now have 
the democracy in its pi^elnt form, and now we find the 
educational centres, toijming, so to say, special constituen- 
cies. All property, in its largest sense, must certainly 
have a fair share of^oprcsentation in this country. I do 
not think, therefore, that^any useful purpose is served by 
objecting to the special representation that has been given 
either to the Muhammadans or to the landlord classes. 
Where, h»Vever, a legitimate question may be raised, is in 
regard to the proportion of representation that has been 
given to these classes, and I think on this point there is no 
doubt that the bulk of the community have serious reason 
for complaint. My Lord, the question having been raised, 
1 think it my duty to state that under the existing 
arrangements the Muhammadan community is over-repre* 
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sented in all the Councils. I think many of our Muham- 
madan friends admit it themselves when the question is 
put before them in that way.* But here it is well to re- 
member that the fault in this -hiatter is not that of the 
Government of India. I think the original scheme of the 
Government of India was ap eminently fair scheme. 
Under that scheme Government proposed to give to the 
Muhammadans such representation partly by mixed electo- 
rates and partly by special electorates, that the total should 
be in accordance with their position in the coufitry. 

A great deal has been from time tb time said about 
an expression which the late Viceroy used in his reply 
to the famous address from a Muhammadan deputation, 
four years ago, namely, that the political importance of the 
Muhammadan community must be adequately recognized. 
I think that all along that expression, so far at any rate 
as it was used by Lord Minto, has been to a great extent 
misunderstood. I do not think that the late Viceroy 
intended to convey that the Muhammadans wore politic- 
ally more important than the Hindus; what he wanted to 
convey was that the Muhammadans occupied a positionof 
importance in the country^ They were so numerous, they 
had such traditions, .they rfep^ented such past culture, 
they had a stake in the countr^that it was not desirable 
to leave them without adeq^iatb representation. I do not 
think that, looked at 4it thaf^Wav; any dbjbction need be 
raised to the statement thaf thi Mubammadan community 
was a politically important community in the country. 
They are a minority, but they are the most important 
minority in the country, and thereffftte it was necessary 
that representation should be conceded to them in accord- 
ance with their importance. 

In recognizing this importance,' however, Ji^re is no 
doubt that the Government have gdne too far and that 
Over-representation has been granted to the community ; 
but the responsibility for that as I was pointing out is 
with the Secretary of Statcii«and not with the Government 
India. The original scheme of the Government of 
India, as I have already said, was eminently fair. The 
Secretary of State, no doubt from the best of motives 
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sought to substitute in its place another scheme theoretic- 
ally perfect but practically, I believe, rather difficult of 
application in this country"; and when that scheme came 
to be hotly criticised in England, owing to the exigencies 
of debate in the House of Lords, he not merely threw it 
overboard, but he also threw over the Government of 
India’s proposals and himself went much further than the 
Government of India had even intended. This is the 
whole position, and the question now is what can be done. 
You cannot take away from the Muhammadan community 
to-day what you .gave them only yesterday, and 1 would 
say to my Hindu brethren, make the best of the situation 
in the larger interests of the country. 

My Lord, so far then as the proportion of 
representation is concerned, 1 think that there is real 
ground tor complaint, but the matter is not easy to- 
dea’ with, at any rate, for some tinae. As regards 
the other points m this resolution, I think my Hon’ble 
friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya stands on solid 
ground. There is no doubt that many of these differ- 
effces in franchise and qualifications for candidates were 
perfectly unnecessary, aqd^I WP quite sure that when 
the Government come to rpyfse these regulations they will 
have no difficulty in removmg thefn if they want to do so. 
The same thjqg^ipplidsr to. ai^ ^•cted majority in the Pro- 
vincial Councils. 1 thinik^ati elected majority in the Pro- 
vincial Cour«»ls would be^quitei^afe. If it is found safe in 
Bengal, wh^e the relations between the Government and 
the people have not been quite cordial, there i} no reason 
why it should not do equally well in other provinces. 
Such an elected majority Will consist of composite elements. 
There will be the Chanabers of Commerce men representing 
the European commui^ty, there will be the landholders, 
there will be the Muhammadan members, and there will be 
representatives of the general population, and therefore I 
do not think that there is any danger even from the official 
point of view in an elected fiajority in the Provincial 
Councils. Moreover, if the Government wanted to pass a 
law for any Province, and the-Provincial Council made any 
ifficulty about it, there is a reserve of power in this 
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Council where there is a standing official majority and where 
Government will always be able to pass any measure that 
they please. On these points, therefore, I think that there 
is a good deal to be said, and when the Government come 
to reconsider these regulations I hope that something will 
be done to meet them. My Lord, having said this, I 
would now make an appeal to my friend the Hon’ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I earnestly hope that he 
will not press his resolution to a division. My Lord, after 
all, we have got to take a large view of this matter. What 
does it really matter how many Hindus and how many 
Muhammadans sit in this Council ? The more important 
question is how many of us work and in what spirit we 
work here ? The numbers would matter on some future 
occasion when probably questions will have to be carried 
here by the weight of numbers ; to-day we certainly do not 
propose to carry our points by the weight of numbers. 
As a matter of fact, whether we are many or few, it is only 
to the moral influence that we exercise on the Government 
that we have to look at the present stage. Why, my Lord, 
even if I could defeat the Government to-day I would 
not do it. I would not do it for this reason ; the prestige 
of the Government is an important a^set at the present 
stage of the country and I would not lightly disturb it. 
Therefore the question about the numerical representation 
of Hindus and Muhamm^ansl^ may be left over for some 
time. Other points are upon a footing on\which I am 
quite sure that most Muhoranwidan memberO here will be 
willing to join hands with my Hon’ble friend. 

My ’ Lord, before concluding I must express my 
cordial concurrence with what has been said by my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Madge. It is nOt my good fortune to be 
often in agreement with my friend^but I most heartily and 
cordially support what he has said about leaving these 
questions alone for some time. If a question like this 
may be raised here, then cow-killing, or the question about 
Hindu and Muhammadan riots and such others may be 
raised by somebody else in other places; and then that 
harmonious co-operation between the two communities 
which we hope to promote by this Council, and which we 
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hope to see gradually extending all over the country,, 
would most unfortunately be disturbed and the interests 
which my Hon’ble friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
himself has so well at heart, would be seriously jeopardised.. 
With these words I 4gain earnestly appeal to my friend 
not to press this resolution. 
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[The Impenal Legislative Council met on the 28th of 
January 1911. His Excellency Lofd Hardinge presided. 
M r. Gokhale moved a resolution calling for an inquiry into 
the causes which had led to the great increase in the public 
expenditure, that had taken place during recent years. In 
moving this resolution, Mr. Gokhale made the following 
speech : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale: — My Lord, I rise to 
move that this Council recommends to the Governor- 
General-in 'Council that the Governnjent should order a 
public inquiry by a mixed body of officials and non-officials 
into the causes which have led to the great increase in 
public expenditure?, both Civil and Military, that has taken 
place during recent years, so that means may be devised 
for the greater enforcement of economy, where necessary 
and practicable. 

My Lord, the Budget Debate in this Council of last 
year, and more especially the language employed on the 
occasion by my Hon’ble friend the Finance Minister, had 
led me to hope that the Government would of their own 
accord direct such an inquiry, at any rate, into the civil 
expenditure of the country. That hope, however, has not 
been justified, and I therefore deem it my duty to submit 
this motion to the consideration of this Council. My Lord, 
the last twelve years have been in some respects a most 
extraordinary period in Indian finance. A variety of 
Circumstances, to which I will presently refer, combined to 
place at the disposal of the Government of India, 
year after year, phenomenally large revenues — 
phenomenally large, 1 mean, judged by the standard 
01 this country, and while advantage was taken 
of the prosperous condition of the Exchequer to 
grant a certain amount of relief to the taxpayers, the 
accessary consequences of an overflowing treasury in a 
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country like India inevitably followed, and the level of 
expenditure came to be pushed up in every direction in a 
manner perfectly unprecedented in the history of this 
country. How large and how unprecedented this growth 
of expenditure has been may be seen from the fact that 
two years ago, of a sudden and without any warning, we 
came to a year of a heavy deficit — the heaviest deficit that 
this country has known since the Mutiny. And last year, 
the Hon’ble Member, as if to emphasize the gravity of the 
situation, felt himself driven to impose additional taxation 
to the tune of about a million and a quarter in a perfectly 
normal year, free from famine, war, or any of those other 
disturbing circumstances which in our mind have been 
associated with increased taxation in the past. A develop- 
ment of the financial situation so extraordinary and so 
disquieting demands, in my humble opinion, a close 
scrutiny, and it is because I want the Government to 
undertake such an examination that I am raising this 
discussion in this Council to-day. 

My Lord, for a proper appreciation of how enormous 
this growth of expenditure has been during recent years, 
it would be necessary to take a brief survey of Indian 
finance over a somewhat extended period; and I propose, 
if the Council will bear with me, to attempt such a survey 
as briefly as I can for a period of about 35 years beginning 
with the year 1875. I take 1875 as the starting point 
because, in many respects, that year w^as a typical year — 
being also a normal year — typical of the old associat- 

ed with the names of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo and 
Lord Northbrook. I propose to begin with that year 
and survey the finance of the 33 years that follow, as 
briefly as I can. Before doing so, however, I thiiik I 
must place before this Council one or two general views 
about the financial position of the country. Those who 
merely look at our Financial Statements are likely to carry 
away a somewhat misleading idea as to what our 
real revenue or our real expenditure is. The Statements 
give certain figures known as gross and certain other 
figures known as nett. But neither the gross figures 
nor the nett figures give, in my opinion, a correct idea 
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of what I would call the real revenue and e:q)enditure. 
To get at the figure of real revenue, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to exclude from the revenue, under the Princi- 
pal Heads, Refunds and Drawbacks and Assignments 
and Compensations and also the cost of the production of 
Opium. Then we must take the Commercial Services 
nett; and to this we must add the receipts under the 
Civil and Military Departments. I think such a process 
alone would give us a correct idea of our real revenue. 
Now, applying this to the Budget figures of last year, and 
those are the latest that are available for us, what do we 
find ? We find that our real revenue, as distinct from 
either gross or nett revenue as given in the Financial 
Statement, is about 53 millions, or 80 crores of rupees — 
being made up of about 49 millions under the Principal 
Heads, about 1 million nett from Railways and Irrigation, 
about 2 millions Civil Departmental receipts, and a little 
over 4 million Military Departmental receipts. Out of 
this revenue, about a million is devoted to meet the nett 
charge of interest on unproductive debt, and another 
million goes to meet the standing charge for Famine 
Relief and Insurance. If we leave these 2 millions out, 61 
millions remain to be devoted to the Civil and Military 
administration of the country, of which a little over 30 
millions is devoted to Civil expenditure and a little under 
millions is spent on the Army. The Civil charges are 
made up to-day of about 6 millions for collection of 
Revenue, about 15 millions for the salaries and expenses 
of Civil Departments, about 5 millions for miscellaneous 
Civil Charges, and about millions for Civil Works. 
This then is the first fact about our financial position 
which I would like the Council to note. The second fact, 
which I would like to mention, is that this real revenue, 
excluding Opium receipts, which are uncertain and which 
moreover are threatened with extinction, is capable of 
growing at the rate of about li per cent, per annum. The 
calculation, which shows this, is an elaborate one and I do 
not want to weary the Council with its details. 1 have 
tried to take as much care as I possibly could to make it 
accurate and I have discussed the method adopted with 
those who are qualified to express an opinion on these 
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matters. I think I may say that every care has been 
taken to eliminate figures which ought to be eliminated 
from such a calculation, and I feel that the result may be 
accepted as a fairly correct one. On the basis of this 
calculation, then, excluding Opium receipts, our revenue 
may be taken to be capable of growing, taking good and 
bad years alike, at an average rate of about l| per cent, a 
year. It therefore follows that any increase of expendi- 
ture for normal purposes, exclusive of any special 
expenditure that may have to be incurred for special 
objects, must keep well within this average rate of per 
cent, per year. I trust the Council will keep these two 
facts in mind, and now follow me in reviewing the growth 
of expenditure during the 35 years, or rather 33 years, 
following 1875. I think it best to take 1908-09 as the 
last year of the period, first, because up to that year the 
growth of expenditure went;pn practically unchecked, and 
secondly, because complete ‘figures are available to the 
general public only up to that year. This period of 33 
years divides itself into four smaller periods of more or 
less equal duration — the first of 9 years from 1876 to 1884, 
the second of 10 years from 1884 to 1894, the third -of 7 
years from 1894 to 1901, and the fourth of 7 years from 
1901-02 to 1908-09. Now, my Lord, for purposes of a 
fair comparison, it is necessary to reduce the figures for 
the years selected to what may be called a common 
denominator, all extraordinary items being eliminated from 
either side. Thus, if the rates of exchange for any two 
years which are compared, are different, due allowance must 
be made for that. If there has been either enhancement 
or remission of taxation in the interval, if new territory 
has been included or old territory excluded, if certain old 
heads of accounts have been left out or reclassified, allow- 
ance must be made for all these. I assure the Council 
that 1 have made such allowance to the best of my ability 
in the comparison which 1 am about to institute. Thus, 
in the first period, there was first increased taxation during 
Lord Lytton’s time and then there was a remission of 
taxation during Lord Ripon’s time, and I have made due 
allowance for both these circumstances. Then the rate of 
Exchange even in those days was not steady. It was about 
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Is. 9^6d. to the rupee in 1875 and about Is. 7*3^. in 1884, 
and allowance has been made for that. Well, having 
made these allowances, what do you find ? We find putting 
aside all extraordinary expenditure due to famines and 
war, that during this period of 9 years, our total Civil and 
Military expenditure rose by about 6 per cent, which 
means an annual increase of about two-thirds per cent, per 
year, against an annual growth of revenue of about I 5 per 
cent. 1 he rate of normal increase of revenue was thus 
considerably in excess of the rate of growth of expenditure, 
and it was this fact which enabled Lord Ripon’s Adminis- 
tration to remit taxation. The total increase under Civil 
and Military during this period was about two-and*a-ha-lt 
Cl ores a year. That is the first period. 

Th^ second period of 10 years is the most difficult 
period to deal with, because there is hardly anything in 
common between the first year and the last year. It was- 
a period of great military activity in view of certain 
eventualities that were expected on the North-West 
Frontier, and it synchronized with a steady fall in Ex- 
change and a steady diminution of Opium revenue. Ihe 
result was that there were continuous additions to the 
taxation of the country. In considering the expenditure 
of this period, we have to make allowance for four disturb- 
ing factors. In the first place, an addition was made in- 
1885 of 30,000 troops — 10,000 European and 20,000 
Indians — to the Aimy. Secondly, in 1880 , Upper Burma 
was annexed. Then Exchange fell continuously be- 
tween 1885 and 1894 from Is. 7'3d. to Is. I’ld. to the 
rupee, the latter being th’fe lowest point Exchange ever 
reached. And lastly, Exchange Compensation Allowance 
Was granted to all European officials towards the end of 
tnts period, costing over a crore-and-a-quarter of rupees or 
a million sterling. All this necessitated continuous 
^uditions to the taxation of the country— during 8 out of. 
ne 10 years, something or other being put on. These 
uur factors make it extremely difficult to compare 
he starting year with the closing year of this period, 
jjr a certain general view, roughly correct, may 
presented. It will be found that during this 
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’period the Civil and Military expenditure of this country 
rose by about 14 crores. Out of this 14 crores, however, 
.about7| crores was specially provided for by extra taxation, 
so that the normal growth of charges during this period was 
about 6| crores. On the other hand, the revenue during 
■this time increased by about 12 crores, of which about 6 
crores was from new taxes; and economies were effected 
to the extent of about 2 crores by suspending the Famine 
Insurance Grant and in other ways, and thus the two ends 
were made to meet. The result, during the second peri(^, 
putting aside all special expenditure for which special 
taxation was imposed upon the country, was that we had 
a normal growth of administrative charges for the Army 
.and the Civil administration of about 6| crores. This 
works out at a total increase of about 14i per cent, in 10 
years, or an average increase of per cent, pel# annum, 
against a normal growth of revenue from the old resources 
of a little under per cenL^year. 

I now come to the third period. In this period the 
•disturbing elements were not so numerous, the only factor 
of that character being Exchange. At the beginning of 
the period, Exchange was as low as Is. but rose 
steadily to Is. 4d. in 1899, at which figure it stood practi- 
cally steady for the three closing years of the period. 
And but for the fact that three of the biggest famines of 
the last century occurred during this period, as also for the 
fact that there was war on the frontier at the commence- 
ment, the finances of this period would have given a much 
more satisfactory account than they did. As things were, 
however, the Railway ReveiAe had already begun to 
expand. Opium too had begun to recover, and thatextra- 
ordinary expansion of general revenues, which was 
witnessed from 1898 to 1908, had also commenced. The 
last three years of this period thus belong to a period of 
•extraordinary expansion of revenue on all sides, and in 
addition to this, under Exchange alone, the Government 
•saved in 1899 nearly 5 crores of rupees on the remittances 
to England, judged by the standard of 1894. These expand- 
ing resources naturally led to increased expenditure, and 
•what stimulated the growth of charges even more than 
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that was that we had during this period of three years of 
LordCurzon’s administration— the first three years of his* 
administration. As a result of all this, expenditure grew 
at a greater pace towards the close of this period than 
during the previous period ; but even so, we find that it was- 
kept well under control. During these seven years, there 
was an increase of about 6 crores in the expenditure of 
the country, Civil and Military, which works out at about 
11 per cent, or IJper cent, per annum— the Civil expen- 
diture rising by about ' 14 per cent, in the 7 years or at 
the rate of 2 per cent, a year and the Army estimates 
rising by about per cent, or at a little under 
1 ^r cent, per annum. For purposes of this com- 
parison I have reduced the cost of Exchange for the 
first year to the level of what it would have been, if 
Exchange had then been Is. 4d. instead of Is. ITi. to the 
rupee. 

Let us now turn to last period. The period, 
like the third, was one of seven years, but it was a period 
of what was described in this Council last year as a period 
of * Efficiency with a big E.’ There was a hot pursuit of 
efficiency in every direction, leading to increased establish- 
ments, creation of new appointments, and increases in the 
scales of pay and promotion and pensions of the European 
services of the country. As a result what do we find ? An in- 
crease of expenditure allround which is perfectly astonishing. 
The disturbing factors during this period were: — (1) the 
Accounts for Berar were included, (2) the bulk of the Local 
Funds Accounts were excluded, (5) there were remissions 
of taxation, and (4) the charges for Military-Marine were 
transferred from Civil works to Military. Making allow- 
ances for all these factors, we find that during these 
seven years, 1901-02 to 1907-08, the total normal growth of 
charges, Civil and Military, came to no less than 18 
crores ! This gives us an increase of about 33 per cent, in 
seven years, or about 5 per cent, per annum ! On the 
other hand, the expansion of revenue, which in itself was 
^st exceptional, was, making all necessary allowances, 
about 2 per cent, per annum. We thus come to this 
We had an increase of about crores during the first 
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nine years ; we had about 6 crores during the next ten 
years ; again about 6 crores during the next seven years ; 
and we had^ an increase of not less than 18 crores during 
the last seven years ! Taking the percentages, again, we 
£nd that the normal growth of charges per annum in the 
first period was about two-thirds per cent. ; it ranged be- 
tween li and per cent, during the second and third 
periods ; while it was nearly 5 per cent, during the last 
period ! Taking Civil and Military separately, it was 40 
per cent, for seven years or nearly 6 per cent, per annum 
for the Civil, and about 20 per cent., or an annual average 
growth of 3 per cent, for the Military ! 

My Lord, I think it should only be necessary to 
mention these figures to establish the importance and 
necessity of an inquiry into the growth of charges during 
recent years. It will probably be said that this extra- 
ordinary increase is accounted for to a great extent by 
increased expenditure in several useful directions. I 
admit at once that the Government have found additional 
money for several desirable objects during this period. 
But what is the amount so found ? The total growth of 
Civil charges during this period was 13 crores. Out of 
these 13 crores, a sum of about 3 crores represents roughly 
the additional expenditure on Police, Education, and 
grants to Local Bodies. About a million has been added 
to the expenditure on the Police, with what results it is 
too early yet to say. I, for one, am not satisfied that the 
growth of expenditure in this direction has been all good, 
but 1 will take it for the moment that the increased 
expenditure will give us a more improved Police service. 
Next we find that under Education there has been an 
increase of about half a million or 76 lakhs, including the 
sums provided for Agricultural Education and Technical 
Education. Finally, a little over half a million — nearly 
two*thirds of a million — represents the grants made to 
Municipalities and Local Boards for Sanitation, Education 
and other purposes. Thus, roughly speaking, the addi- 
tional expenditure on these objects come to a little over 3 
crores or 2 millions sterling, leaving still an increase of 
about 10 crores to be explained. 
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My Lord, I may mention, if the Council will permit 
me, that it is not only now that I am complaining of this 
extraordinary rise in charges. As far back as five years 
ago, when we were in the midst of this period and when 
charges were still going up by leaps and bounds in every 
direction, I ventured to make a complaint on this subject 
in the Council. If the Council will pardon me for quoting 
from myself, I would like to read a few lines from what I 
then said. Speaking in the Budget Debate of 1906-07,1 
ventured to observe : — 

The surpluses of the last few years — rendered possible 
by the artifacial enhancement of the value of the rupee, 
and realised, first by maintaining taxation at a higher level 
than was necessary in view of the appreciated rupee, and 
secondly, by a systematic under-estimating of revenue and over- 
estimating of expenditure— have produced their inevitable effect on 
the expenditure of the country. With such a plethora of money in 
the Exchequer of the State, the level of expenditure was bound to be 
pushed up in hll directions. Economy came to be a despised word 
and increased establishments and revised scales ot pay and pension 
for the European officials became the order of the day. Some re- 
missions of taxation were no doubt lardily granted, but the evil of an 
uncontrolled growth of expenditure in all directions in the name of 
increased efficiency was not checked, and the legacy must now re- 
main with us. The saddest part of the whole thing is that in spite 
of this superabundance of money in the Exchequer and the resultant 
growth of administrative expenditure, the most pressing needs of 
the country in regard to the moral and material advancement of the 
people have continued for the most part unattended to and no ad- 
vantage of the financial position has been taken to inaugurate 
comprehensive schemes of State action for improving the condition 
of the masses. Such State action is, in my humble opinion, tlie first 
duty now resting on the Government of India, and it will need 
all ' the money- recurring and non-recurring— that the Hon’ble 
Member can find for it. 

That this complaint was admitted in its substance 
to be just by the Government, or rather by the represent- 
ative of the Government in the Finance Department, will 
be seen from certain very striking observations made the 
following year by His Honour Sir Edward Baker, who was 
then our Finance Minister. Speaking in the Budget 
Bebate of 1907-08 about a proposal that there should be a 
further increase in the salaries of certain officers, he pro- 
tested that he regarded that proposal ‘ with astonishment, 
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and something like dismay* ; and then he proceeded 
to say : — 

I have DOW been connected with the Finance Demrtment of 
the Government of India for five years continuously, and during the 
whole of that period I do not believe that a single day has passed 
on which 1 have not been called upon officially to assent to an in- 
crease of pay of some appointment or group of appointments, to 
the reorganisation of some Department, or to an augmentation of 
their numbers. All experience proves that wherever revision is 
needed, either of strength or emoluments, the Local Governments 
and the Heads of Departments are only too ready in bringing it 
forward. Nor are the members of the various Services at all back- 
ward in urging their own claims. I cannot in the least recognise 
the necessity for imparting an additional stimulus to this process. 

It will thus be seen that there has been a great 
deal of expenditure incurred during the last few years of 
a permanent character, which was rendered possible only 
by the fact that Government had large surpluses at its 
disposal. In view of this, and in view of the great deterior- 
ation that has since taken place in the financial position, 
I think it is incumbent now on the Government to review 
the whole situation once again. My Lord, this was the 
course which Lord Dufferin adopted in his time, though 
the growth of charges then was nothing like what’ it has 
been during the last decade. When Lord Dufferin became 
Viceroy, he decided to increase the Army in this country 
and for that purpose wanted more money. And so he 
appointed a Finance Committee to inquire into the growth 
of expenditure that had taken place just before his time, 
so as to find out what saving could be effected. The Reso- 
lution, appointing that Committee, is a document worth 
the perusal of the present Government of India. It 
speaks of the growth of Civil expenditure that had taken 
place during the preceding five years as ‘very large,' 
though, as 1 have already pointed out, the increase was 
only at an average rate of about | per cent, per annum 
between 1875 and 1884, or taking the charges for Collec* 
tion of Revenue and the Salaries and Expenses of Civil De- 
partments only, it was about IJ per cent. — the increase 
under two heads being higher than under other heads. 
If that rate of increase was, in Lord Dufferin’s opinion, 

* too large,* I wonder what expression he would have used 
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to describe the pace at which expenditure has grown 
during the last decade ! 

My Lord, I now come to the form of the enquiry 
which I propose. I propose, in the first place, that the 
enquiry should be a public enquiry, and I propose, second- 
ly, that it should be by a mixed body of officials and non- 
officials. As I have already observed, the language 
employed by the Hon’ble the Finance Member last year in 
this connection had led me to hope that Government would 
of their own accord order such an inquiry into the matter. 
In Simla last August, however, when I asked the Hon’ble 
Member a question in Council, he said that what he had 
meant was a Departmental inquiry only. Now, my Lord, 
the position is so serious that a mere Departmental inquiry 
will not do. In support of this view, I may quote my 
Hon’ble friend himself. He said last year that the ques- 
tion of economy did not rest with his Department alone ; 
it rested with the Government of India as a whole. He 
also said that if economy was to be enforced, public opinion, 
both in this country and in England, would have to 
enlist itself on the side of economy. Now the only way 
to enlist public opinion on that side is by holding a public 
enquiry into the growth of charges, as was done by Lord 
Dufferin, so that the people might know how the charges 
have been growing and where we now stand. My Lord, I 
do not want a mere Departmental inquiry at the head- 
quarters of Government. An inquiry at Simla or Calcutta 
will only be a statistical inquiry. What we want is a 
Committee, somewhat on the lines of Lord Dufferin’s 
Committee, with one or two non-officials added, going 
round the country, taking evidence, finding out from the 
Heads of Departments what possible estaolishments could 
be curtailed, and making recommendations with that care 
and weight and deliberation, generally associated with 
public inquiries. I urge such an inquiry, because, govern- 
ed as India at present is, public inquiries from time to 
time into the growth of expenditure are the only possible 
safeguard for ensuring an economical administration of 
our finances. Under the East India Company, the situa- 
tion was in some respects stronger in such matters. The 
35 
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Imperial Government, which now finds it easy to throw on 
India charges which should not be thrown oh India, was in 
those days Resisted by the Company, whenever it sought to 
impose such charges. On the other hand, Parliament 
exercised a jealous watchfulness in regard to the affairs of 
the Company, and every 20 years there used to be a peri- 
odical inquiry, with the result that everything was care' 
fully overhauled ; and that tended largely to keep things 
under control. With the transfer of the Government of 
this country from the Company to the Crown, things have 
been greatly changed. All power is now lodged in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, who, as a Member of the 
Cabinet, has a standing majority behind him in the House 
of Commons. This means that the control of Parliament 
over Indian expenditure, though it exists in theory, is in 
practice purely nominal. In these circumstahces, the 
importance and the value of periodical public inquiries into 
our financial administration should be obvious to all. 
There have been three such inquiries since- the transfer of 
the Government from the Company to the Crown. The 
first was by a Parliamentary Committee in the seventies. 
The Cornmittee which sat for nearly four years, took, most 
valuable evidence. Unfortunately Parliament broke up in 
1874, before the Committee had finished its labours, and 
the Committee dissolved with the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. The second inquiry was by the Committee appoint- 
ed by Lord Dufferin in 1886-87, and ten years after, in 
1897, a third inquiry was ordered, this time by a Royal 
Commission presided over by Lord Welby. Fourteen years 
have elapsed since then, and I think it is due to the coun- 
try that another Committee or Commission of Inquiry 
should now be appointed to inquire in a public manner 
into the growth of charges and find out what economies 
and reductions are possible and how the level of ordinary 
expenditure may be kept down. And this inquiry must 
not be in London or at Simla or Calcutta, It must be by 
a body which will go round the country and take evidence. 

My Lord, I will now state what, in my opinion, are 
the remedies which the situation requires. My proposals 
are four in number,. and they are these: — In the first 
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place, what Mr. Gladstone used to call the spirit of ex- 
penditure, which has been abroad in this country for a 
great many years, and especially, during the seven years 
between 1901-02 to 1908-09, should now be chained and 
controlled, and, in its place, the spirit of economy should 
be installed. If the Government would issue orders to all 
Departments, as Lord DufFerin did, to enforce rigorous 
economy in every direction and to keep down the level of 
expenditure, especially avoidable expenditure, i think a 
good deal might be done. Lord Duffer in’s Government 
wanted money for military preparations. 1 earnestly hope 
that Your Lordship’s Government will want to find money 
for extending education in all directions. In any case, 
the need for strict economy is there, and I trust that 
Government will issue instructions to all their Depart- 
ments to keep down administrative charges as far as pos- 
sible. That is my first suggestion. In this connection I 
may add this. Care must now be taken never again to 
allow the normal rate of growth of expenditure to go be- 
yond the normal rate of growth of revenue. Indeed, it 
must be kept well within the limits of the latter, if we are 
not to disregard the ordinary requirements of solvent 
finance. If special expenditure is wanted for purposes, as 
may happen in the case of an invasion or similar trouble, 
special taxation must be imposed, and we shall be prepared 
to face the situation and support the Government m doing 
so. But in ordinary circumstances, the normal rate of 
growth of expenditure must not exceed and should be well 
within the normal rate of growth of revenue. 

My second suggestion is that the Military ex- 
penditure should now be substantially reduced. My Lord, 
this is a somewhat difficult question, and I trust the Coun- 
cil will bear with me while I place a few facts on this 
subject before it. Our Military expenditure, which, till 
F885, was at a level of about 16 crores a year, now stands 
at well over 31 crores. The strength of the Army was 
first determined by a Commission which was appointed 
after the Mutiny, in 1859, and that strength — roughly 
sjxty thousand Europeans and one hundred and twenty 
ffiousand Indians — continued to be the strength of the 
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Army till 1885. On many occasions during that interval 
those who were responsible for the Military Administration 
of the country pressed for an increase in the number of 
troops, but without success. In 1886, 30,000 troops — ten 
thousand European and twenty thousand Indian — were ad- 
ded, The number has been slightly increased since, and we 
have at present about 76,000 European troops and double 
that number of Indian troops. Now, my Lord, my first con- 
tention is that the country cannot afford such a large army, 
and in view of the great improvement, which has taken 
place in mid- Asian politics, it should now be substantially 
reduced. Not only responsible critics of Government but 
many of those who have taken part in .the Administration 
of India and who are or were in a position to express an 
authoritative opinion on the subject have publicly stated 
that the strength of the Indian Army is in excess of 
strictly Indian requirements. Thus General Brackenbury, 
who was a Military Member of this Council at one time, 
stated in 1897, in his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Expenditure, that the strength of the 
Indian army was in excess of Indian requirements, and 
that part of it was intended to be a reserve for the whole 
Empire in the East. I may also point out that the Army 
Commission of 1879, of which Lord Roberts was a 
member, held that the then strength of the Indian army — 
60,000 English troops and 120,000 Indian troops — was 
sufficient for all requirements — sufficient to resist Russian 
aggression, not only if Russia acted alone, but even with 
Afghanistan as her ally. Then, my Lord, when the South 
, African war broke out, a substantial number of troops was 
’ sent out of this country for service in South Africa, at a 
time when the situation should have been regarded as 
anxious for India. A part was also sent to China about 
the same time, and yet things went on hereas well as ever. 
All these things show that the strength of the Indian 
army, as it exists to-day, is really in excess of Indian 
requirements. It may be said that this is a matter of 
military efficiency, on which non-official members are not 
qualified to express an opinion. If I were venturing an 
opinion on the technical details of Military Administra- 
tion, I should blame myself for my presumption ; but this 
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is a matter of policy, which, I venture to think, all laymen 
—even Indian laymen — are qualified to understand, and 
on which they are perfectly entitled to express an opinion. 
Any one can see that the situation in mid-Asia and on the 
Frontiers of India has undergone a profound change. 
And, in view of this change, I think it is due to the people 
of this country, who have borne this enormous military 
burden for a number of years, that some relief should now 
be granted to them, and thereby funds set free to be 
devoted to more useful and more pressing objects. My 
Lord, military efficiency, as Lord Salisbury once pointed 
out, must always be relative. It must depend not only on 
what the Military authorities think to be necessary, but 
on a combined consideration of the needs of defence and 
the resources which the country can afford for the 
purposes of such defence. Judged by this standard, I 
think that our Military expenditure is unduly high ; and 
I therefore respectfully urge that a part of this expenditure 
should now be reduced by reducing the troops to the 
number at which they stood in 1885. 

My Lord, my third suggestion is that there should 
now be a more extended employment of the indigenous 
Indian agency in the public service. In this connection I 
am free to recognise the necessity of paying as a rule the 
Indian at a lower rate of payment than the Englishman who 
holds the same office. I think this is part of our case. If we 
insist on Indians being paid at the same rate as Englishmen 
we cut away a large part of the ground from under our feet. 
Except in regard to those offices,witb which a special dignity 
is associated, .such, for instance, as Memberships of Execu- 
tive Councils, High Court Judgeships and so forth, where 
of course there must be strict quality, even as regards pay, 
between the Indian and the Englishman, there must, I 
think, be differential rates of payment for the Indian and 
European members of the Public Service. What is how- 
ever necessary is that care^ must be taken not to malce 
such distinctions galling. Instead of the present division 
into Provincial and Imperial services, or instead of laying 
down that Indian should be given two-thirds of what the 
Englishman gets, I would provide a fixed salary for each 
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office, and I would further provide that if the holder of the 
office happens to be an Englishman, an extra allowance 
should be paid- to him, because he has to send his wife and 
children to England, and he has often to go there himself. 
These have to be recognised as the exigencies of the present 
situation and they must be faced in the proper spirit. I 
should, therefore, have a fixed salary for each office ; and X 
would then throw it equally open to all, who possess the^ 
necessary qualifications, subject to the condition already 
mention^, that an English holder of it should get an 
extra allowance for meeting extra expenses. Then, when 
you have to make an appointment, you will have this 
before you. An Indian— pay, say, Rs. 600 a month — an 
Englishman pay Rs. 500 plus an allowance, say of Rs. 166. 
If you then are really anxious for economy, you will have 
to take the Indian, other things being equal. '• 

My fourth and last suggestion is this— that provi- 
sion should now be made for an independent Audit in this 
country. My Lord, this is a matter of very great import- 
ance and it has a history of its own. In the eighties there 
was some very earnest discussion on this subject between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The 
first proposal on the subject, curiously enough, went from 
the Government of India themselves; that was when Lord 
Cromer— Sir E. Baring, as he then was— was Finance 
Minister of India, and Lord Ripon, Viceroy. In a des- 
patch, addressed by the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State in 1882, the Government urged that a 
system of independent Audit should be introduced into 
India. The whole of that despatch is well worth a careful 
study. After a brief review of the systems of Audit in 
different European countries, which the Government of 
India specially examined, they state in clear terms that 
they have come to the conclusion that the system of Audit 
in this country by officers who are subordinate to the 
Government is not satisfactory' and must be altered. And 
they insist on two things First, that the officer, who was 
them known as Comptroller General, or as he is now called, 
Conjiptroller and Auditor-General, should be ’Entirely inde- 
pendent of the Government of India, that he should look 
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forward to no promotion at the hands of the Government 
of India, and that he should be removable only with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and secondly, 
that his position, as regards salary, should be as high as 
that of the Financial Secretary, and that he should reach 
that position automatically by annual increments after 
twenty years* service. The Secretary of State of that time, 
however, under the advice of his Council which, as a rule, is 
averse to change or reform, declined to sanction the 
proposal. He considered that it was not suited to India, 
that it was not really necessary, and that it would cost a 
good deal ! Curiously enough, however, five or six years 
afterwards, the same proposal was revived by the Secretary 
of State for India himself. Lord Cross was then Secretary 
of State and the despatch in which he reopens and 
discusses this question is also worth a careful perusal. 
Like the Government of India of 1882, he too dwells on 
the unsatisfactory character of the Indian Audit, es- 
pecially owing to the fact of the Head of the Audit De- 
partment being a subordinate of the Government of India, 
and points out how necessary it is that this officer should 
be independent of the Indian Government. The proposal 
was, hoVever, this time resisted by the Government of 
India, Lord Lansdowne being then Viceroy, and it again 
fell through. Now, my Lord, I respectfully urge that the 
question should be taken up once again and the Auditor- 
General made absolutely independent of the Government 
of India. In England, the Auditor-General submits an 
annual report on all irregularities, which have come un- 
der his notice, to the House of Commons, and the House 
refers it to a Committee, known as the Committee of 
Public Accounts, which then subjects the officials concern- 
ed to a searching and rigorous examination. As our 
Council does not yet vote supplies, it will, I recognize, be 
necessary in the present circumstances that our Auditor- 
General’s Report should be submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India, who is the final authority in financial 
matters. But the Report should be made public, being 
laid before Parliament every year and being also published 
in India. Then our criticism of the financial administra- 
tion will be really well-informed and effective. At present 
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non-official members can offer only general remarks for 
the simple reason that they are not in a position to know 
anything about the details of financial administration. 
This will be altered, if they obtain the assistance of an 
annual report from an independent Auditor-General. 

My Lord, I have done. I want this inquiry to be 
undertaken for four reasons. In the first place, this 
phenomenal increase in expenditure demands an investi- 
gation on its own account. Economy is necessary in every 
country, but more than anywhere else is it necessary in 
India. Certain observations, which were made by Lord 
Mayo 40 years ago on this point, may well be recalled 
oven at this distance of time. In speaking of the Army 
expenditure, he said in effect that even a single shilling 
taken from the people of India and spent unnecessarily on 
the Army was a crime against the people, who needed "it 
for their moral and material development. Secondly, my 
Lord, expenditure must be strictly and rigorously kept 
down now, because we are at a serious juncture in the 
history of our finance. Our Opium revenue is threatened 
with extinction. Thirdly, I think we are on the eve pf a 
large measure of financial decentralisation to Ptbvincial 
Governments, and it seems certain that those Governments 
will be given larger powers over their own finances. If, 
however, this is to be done, there must first of all be a 
careful inquiry into the present level of their expenditure. 
That level must be reduced to what is fair and reasonable 
before they are started on their new career. Last, but 
not least, we are now entertaining the hope that we are 
now on the eve of a great expan ^on of educational effort- 
primary, technical and agricultural, in fact, in all direc- 
tions. My Lord, I am expressing only the feeling of my 
countrymen throughout India when I say that we are 
earnestly looking forward to the next five years as a period 
of striking educational advance for this country. Now, if 
this advance is to be effected, very large funds will be re- 
quired, and it is necessary that the Government of India 
should, first of all, examine their own position and find 
out what proportion of their present revenues can be 
spared for the purpose. My Lord, these objects — 
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•education, sanitation, relief of agricultural indebted- 
ness-are of such paramount importance to the coun- 
try that I, for one, shall not shrink from advocating 
additional taxation to meet their demands, if that is found 
to be necessary. But before such additional taxation can 
be proposed by Government, or can be supported by non- 
official members, it is necessary to find out what margin 
can be provided out of existing resources. This is a duty 
which the Government owes to the country ; and the repre- 
sentatives of the taxpayers in this Council owe it to those, 
in whose behalf they are here, to urge this upon the 
Government. It is on this account that I have raised this 
question before the Council to-day, and I earnestly trust 
the Government will consider my proposals in the spirit in 
which they have been brought forward. My Lord, I move 
the Resolution which stands in my name. 

[By way of ‘reply io the criticisms offer ed^ in the coursd 
of the discussion on the above resolution^ Mr* Gokhale sfoki 
, as follows : — ] 

The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale : — My Lord, I must crave 
Tour Lordship’s indulgence a second* time, because I 
think I ought to reply to some of the criticisms, which 
have been offered, before this discussion is brought to a 
dose. 

I must begin with my Hon’ble friend Mr. Meston, 
whose remarks I am almost sorry to criticise in view of the 
extremely generous reference that he has been so kind as 
to make to myself. But, my Lord, I must say at once 
that I am not convinced by what the Hon’ble Member has 
said, and I am not quite sure how far the Hon’ble Member 
himself is convinced. 1 have a shrewd suspicion, my 
Lord, that if I could have access to some of the notes 
^hich my Hon’ble friend, as Financial Secretary, must 
have been writing from time to time during the last few 
years, I think I could make a much stronger case in 
favour of this Resolution than I have been able to do to- 
•day. My Hon’ble friend began by saying that, if 
expenditure in this country has doubled itself in 35 years, 
the same thing has happened in other countries. I had 
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almost anticipated this argument, and I therefore care- 
fully avoided comparing the expenditure of this time with 
the expenditure of 35 years ago. What I did was that 1 
divided the period into four smaller periods and took each 
time one of these, so that the years compared should not 
be separated by too long an interval. In the first place, 
therefore, my Hon’ble friend must treat the expenditure of 
other countries in the same way before the analogy can 
apply. Moreover, let him not forget that this analogy 
from foreign countries can cut both ways. I am quite 
willing that this country should provide tor a standard of 
expenditure, such as obtains in other countries, if the 
Government of India will accept for itself all the responsi- 
bilities and all standards of administration that the 
Governments of other countries have accepted. Let the 
Government, for instance, to mention only one instance, 
give us free, universal primary education in this country, 
and then it will be time for us to consider how our 
expenditure compares with that of other countries. My 
Hon’ble friend prefers to take the year 1898, as the start- 
ing year for his comparison, to the year 1901-02. I too 
had thought at one time of taking 1898*99, for the 
simple reason that that w.'is the commencement of Lord 
Curzon’s administration ; but I found afterwards that the 
year was unsuitable, though it would really have been 
more favourable for my purpose. 1 wanted scrupu- 
lously to avoid anything that was unfair, and I saw 
that that year would not do, because it was midway 
between two great famines, the famine of 1897-98 
and the famine of 1899-1900, and the revenue in that year 
therefore was larger on account of the arrears that were 
collected from the previous famine. Moreover, as both 
1899-1900 and 1900-01 were years of extensive^ famines, 
the level of expenditure had no opportunity during those 
years to rise as it would otherwise have done. As regards 
my friend’s explanation of the increase, the amount of 
which he admits, I really do not know how to describe it. 
The explanation comes to this : — 1 had said that there 
had been an increase of 9 millions ; * Yes,’ says the Hon’ble 
Member, ‘ there iias been that increase; but it is made up 
of so much more spent under this head, so much under 
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that head, and so on, the total coming to 9 millions* !“ 
Now, this would have been a good answer, if I had said 
that I did not know how or where to find the items, of 
which these 9 millions were made up. If, for instance, I 
had said that somebody had walked away with our 9* 
millions a year, this explanation would have been perfectly 
sound. Surely the details, which he has given, could have 
been put together by any one of us from the financial 
returns of the Government ; or if I bad experienced any' 
difficulty in that, I could have drawn on the ample courtesy 
of my Hon*ble friend, on which, as a matter of fact, he 
has permitted me to draw so liberally during the last few 
days. To the real question which I have raised, the 
Hon'ble Member has attempted practically no answer. I 
will refer only to two items to illustrate the way in which’ 
he has been compelled to ar^e in this matter. The 
Hon’ble Member says that establishments have been large- 
ly increased during the last few years ; now that is exactly 
my complaint. What the Hon’ble Member should have 
told the Council is — should they have been so increased ? 
He has, however, nothing to say on that point. • Again, 
take the increase under Stationery. The Hon’ble Mem- 
bei’s explanation is—* I suppose we have been writing 
much more than we used to do.’ Now, in the first place,- 
I am not so sure about that. If the officials have been 
really writing much more than they used to do, then they 
have been disobeying the orders of the Government of 
India ; for one of the orders issued by Lord Curzon dur- 
ing his time was that official writing should be curtailed ^ 
and he even took great credit to himself on a subsequent 
occasion for having reduced the voluminou.'J mass of official 
writing. But apart from that, last year, when I raised 
this very question of increased expenditure on Stationery,, 
my Hon’ble friend Mr. Robertson, who was then in charge’ 
of the Department of Commerce and Industry, admitted 
that there bad been a great increase during the last 
twelve years, the increase amounting to no less than 60 
per cent, in 12 years! And he assured the Council that 
his Department had been making inquiries and he hoped 
to make substantial reductions. Not a word of this, how- 
ever, have we heard from Mr. Meston to-day. The last 
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point which I would like to notice in the Hon'ble Mem- 
ber’s remarks is libout remission of taxation. My Hon’ble 
friend says that while expenditure has'^increased a good 
deal during the last 8 or 9 years, the're has also been a 
remission of taxation of about four millions. Now, my 
Lord, no one denies this, and I admitted it myself in my 
first speech. But when the fact is used to convey the 
idea that the taxpayers have no ground to complain of the 
increased expenditme, the statement not quite fair. 
There has undoubtedly been this remission of taxation, 
but I whnt the Council to remember that it was no 
more than was in common fairness due to the people of this 
-oountry on account of the savings that the Government 
effected in the charges on their Home remittances. During 
the previous ten years, there had been successive additions 
to the taxation of the country, amounting to about 4J 
millions, owing mainly to the continuous fall in exchange. 
When, therefore, exchange again rose to and steadied 
itself at Is. 4d., the Government were bound to return to 
the people the 3J millions, Saved on their remittance 
charges, and this was practically all that the Government 
did by their remission of taxation, on which the Hon’ble 
'Member has laid so much stress. 

I will next turn to the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Brunyate. I really have no quarrel with the Hon’ble 
Member's statement of the case, as he has placed it before 
the Council. His argument briefly amounts to this. The 
country is getting good value for its money. Now I do 
not dispute that. I feel I am not qualified myself to ex- 
press an opinion on that subject. Moreover, 1 recognise 
that for seven years we had one of the greatest soldiers of 
our time at the head of the lndiarf;Army and he was 
specially well-known for his economical administration. It 
is true that there are those who do not ?yiite accept this 
view; but that is a matter which must be left to military 
experts. My question was solely about policy. After the 
profound change that has taken place in Central Asian and 
Frontier affairs, is it fair, is it just to the people of the 
country that the military expenditure should still continue 
.on the same high scale on which it has been incurred all 
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these years? For thirty years and ipore, our military 
expenditure has been dominated by the fear that Russia 
was drawing netuer and nearer to this country. My 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. Haque, has referred to the Anglo- 
Russian Convention in the framing of which, as he has 
reminded the Council, Your Excelfency had such a great 
part. If the Anglo-Russian Convention is a reality, L 
think we are entitled to the benefit of it, and the only way 
in which this benefit can be brought home to us is by- 
relieving us of a part of the burden that we have borne for 
so many years, in order that funds may be set free to 
spend on primary and technical education and such other 
objects. In this connection I would like to quote certain 
observations of Lord Mayo, made 40 years ago. In a 
celebrated minute, which has been published, Lord Mayo 
wrote as follows : — 

Though the financial necessities of the hour have brought more 
prominently to our view the enormous cost of our Army (163 crores) 
as compared with the available resources of the country, I cannot, 
describe fiscal difficulty as tlie aain reason for the course we have 
taken. I consider that, if our condition in this respect was most 
prosperous, we should still not be justified in spending om shilltng 
mvn on our Army than can be shown to be absolutely and impera- 
tively necessary. There are considerations of a far higher nature in- 
volved in this matter that the annual exigencies of finance or the 
interests of those who are employed in the military service of the 
Crown. Every shilling that is taken for unnecessary military expen- 
diture is so much withdrawn from those vast sums which it is our 
duty to spend for the moral and material improvement of the people. 

My Lord, this is as true to-day as it was 40 years 
ago, and I earnestly trust that something will be done to 
reduce our present overgrown military expenditure. 

I will now say a word in regard to the speech made 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Madge. I am glad to have his support, 
even though he offers it in his own way. But one or two 
things in what h© said I must notice. He seemed to imagine 
that I had given, ttp my critigism of Railway expenditure of 
last year. Nothing of the kind. I did not bring it up again 
to-day ^.because I took the Commercial Services net for 
purposes of my comparison. My objection last year was 
not to the construction of railways out of capital, but to 
the percentage of working charges going up by leaps and 
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bo^nd^ without any satisfactory reason. Last year, my 
Hbn’ble friend, Sir T. Wynne, gave the Council a some- 
what lengthy explanation ; but I am, pot sure that it 
satisfied the Council. P understand, however, that the 
working expenses are being kept down this year. 1 
sincerely hope that this is true. In any case we shall know 
it soon, when the Financial Statement is presented. Mr. 
Madge has told the Council that, in his opinion, not a 
single European soldier in this country can be reduced. 
This emphatic observation was preceded by the Statement 
that laymen ought not to be dogmatical in these matters. 
If only the Hon’ble Member Jiad remembered his own 
counsel, we should have been spared a proposition so 
extreme as that which came from him. My friend spoke 
of the recent riots and of troops being requisitioned for 
service on the occasion. My Lord, it is difficult To take 
an argument like that seriously. If unfortunately, there 
was real internal trouble in the country on a large scale, 
would an Army of sixty to seventy thousand troops suffice 
to quell it ? The Army from that point of view, is either 
too small or too large. The policy of the Government is 
to govern the country with the confidence and the attach- 
ment of the people. In that view of things, I think it is 
most unfair that these occasional riots should be brought 
forward as an argument for maintaining the Array on its 
present scale. Lastly, the Hon’ble Member has expressed 
the view that the system of independent audit that I pro- 
posed was unnecessary. Well, in this he and I differ 
which is a small matter. But he should realize that he 
also differs from some of the greatest statesmen of 
England, Germany, France and Austria. If he likes 
that singular distinction, I have no quarrel with him. 

My Lord, I now come to the extraordinary speech 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Gates. For easy confidence that every- 
thing is for the best in this best of lands'^nd for the fiplite 
suggestion that those who demand an inquiry inttf how 
Government spend the money, raised from the'ta^ayers, 
are guilty more or less of something approaching presump- 
tion, 1 think th|it Ipdech would be hard to beat. How- 
ever, the Hon’ble Member himself has supplied to the 
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Council a part of the explanation of that speech. He has told 
ns that he comes from Burma ! But, my Lord, whatever 
may be thought of tjje rest of his speech, I do not think 
there was any excuse for the Hoil’ble Member misunder- 
standing me on one point. I never asked for a Commission 
like the Welby Commission. It is true that 1 mentioned 
it along with other bodies that have inquired into the 
administration of Indian finances from time to time, but I 
distinctly stated that 1 wanted an inquiry, not by a body 
sitting at Simla or Calcutta, or in London, but by a 
Committee that could go round the country, like the 
Finance Committee of ^ord Dufferin. And Lord 
Dufferin’s Committee was the one Committee which really 
did achieve solid results. That Committee went all over 
the country, took valuable evidence and submitted within 
three years its recommendations, calculated to effect a 
saving of about 60 lakhs, and most of the recommend- 
ations were carried out. It is a Committee of that 
kind, with one or two non-officia’s put on it, that I 
want. My Lord, it is quite true that if the Government 
do not want to enforce economies, the Committee 
will not achieve anything. Lord Curzon once said in 
this Council : ‘ There are inquiries and inquiries ; there are 
inquiries to shelve and inquiries to solve,’ If the Govern- 
ment wish to shelve this problem, they will deal with it in 
one way. If, however, they want to find a solution for it, 
they will deal with it in another way. What the Com- 
mittee does or does not do, will depend upon the keenness 
or otherwise of the Government in the matter. Then the 
Hon’ble Member asked why it was necessary to refer the 
question of an independent audit to a Committee of In- 
quiry. My Lord, 1 never suggested that it should be so 
referred. I merely mentioned it as one of the remedies 
that the situation required. If the Government will them- 
selves examine the proposal and adopt it, so much the 
betteri if the Government do not want to do this, they 
may refer it to the proposed Committee. Of course it is 
open to ^ine, as the Hon’ble Member says, to bring this 
matter before the Council in the shape of a Resolution. 
And I certainly will do it, if it becom8$|ieoiffiary. But as 
to when I should do it, of that I must be the judge. Then 
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tbe Hon'ble Member said I bad adopted an unconstitU' 
tional course in bringing this Resolution forward. My 
Lord, the Hon’ble Member is Finanqial Commissioner of 
his Province. IdonotTcnow what his views are of the 
financial relations between the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. But 1 think he should know 
that it is only in this Council that discussions of this kind 
can be initiated. Any matter which refers to all Provin- 
ces in common, any matter which involves considerations 
of policy, with which the Government of India alone can 
deal, can be raised only in this Council and nowhere else. 
Comparatively small matters, relating to particular Pro- 
vinces, may be raised in the Councils of those Provinces. 
I will not ask if they do even that in the Burma Council. 
But does the Hon’ble Member imagine that questions like 
economy in military expenditure, questions even "like civil 
expenditure, involving large policies, such as the wider 
employment of Indians, can be raised in Local Councils ? 
These questions must be raised here, if they are to be 
raised anywhere at all in India. One more observation, tny 
Lord, on Mr. Gates’ speech, and I will have done with it. 
The Hon’ble Member spoke of the bloated budget of 
Bombay, and he suggested that we should look for econo- 
mies there and not trouble other Provinces. My Lord, if 
the budget of Bombay is a bloated budget, in any case we 
pay every penny of it ourselves. We have not lived on 
other Provinces or on the Government of India for nearly 
20 years as Upper Burma has done. When Upper Burma 
refunds to the Government of India all that it has drawn 
from other Provinces, it will be time for it to speak of the 
bloated budgets of other Provinces. 

My Lord, I now come to the last speech, which of 
course was not the least— that of the Hon’ble Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson. 1 am grateful to my Hon’ble friend for 
the courtesy of his remarks and on the whole for the very 
friendly tone of his speech. If it had been only the courte- 
ous and friendly tone, my satisfaction would not have been 
so real. When the Hon’ble Member adopts a specially 
friendly attitude cj a specially conciliatory tone, I don’t 
mind confessing that 1 grow somewhat suspicious. That 
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was my experience last year ; while he was giving us verbal 
sympathy without stint, he was putting on the country tax 
after tax. However, in consideration of the definite assur- 
ance l^e has given to-day and in deference to what has 
fallen from him towards the close of his speech, I am quite 
willing to withdraw this Resolution for this year. I with- 
draw it for this one year only, because by this time next 
year we shall be in a position to see how far the Hon’ble 
Member has been able to carry out what he has practically 
undertaken to do. And I do this all the more readily 
because the Hon’ble Member has laid stress on one 
circumstance, to which it is necessary to attach special 
weight, and that is the fact that Your Excellency has just 
assumed the reins of office, and that it is only fair that you 
should have time to look into this question for yourself. 
The Hon’ble Member has.* drawn the attention of the 
Council to the fact that Your Excellency, if 1 may repeat 
what he said without impertinence, has a great reputation 
for economic administration, and the Council may well 
leave this* matter in Your Excellency’s hands for the 
present. On one point, however, 1 must express my 
dissent from the Hon’ble Member. 1 do not agree with 
him as regards the undesirability of the machinery which 
1 hkve suggested — the machinery of a public inquiry. I 
think public inquiries from time to time serve a special 
purpose of their own. Apart from the economies, that 
may actually be effected as a result of such inquiries, every 
department is put on its defence, and that in itself is 
something to achieve. The fact that there is going to be 
an enquiry, so to say, shakes every department and makes 
it put its house in order, and that, to my mind, is no small 
advantage in such matters. 

As regards audit, my Hon’ble friend’s remarks were 
highly encouraging. I hope that he means even more 
than he. says, and that it is his official position and his 
responsibility that have made him use that cautious langu- 
age. One observation of the Hon’ble Member in this 
Connection, however, calls for a brief comment. I think 
I caught a suggestion of the argument in his speech that 
there is a good deal of difference between the condition of 
96 
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India and the condition of'Western countries, and that, 
therefore, what has answefed very well there may not 
answer equally well here. I quite admit that; at the 
same time it should not be forgotten that this view, that 
an independent audit would do good to India was the view 
taken successively by the Government of India and by the 
Secretary of State. The VVelby Commission went into 
this question carefully. It was not able to make a unani- 
mous recommendation, because the Commission was equal- 
ly divided on the point. One section, headed by Lord 
Welby, strongly supported an independent audit. The 
other section, however, opposed it, and, among other 
arguments, urged that the creation of an audit officer, 
independent of the Government of India, would lower the 
pi'estige of the Government in the eyes of the people of 
this country. This, however, is an argument which I 
think is not worth considering. The man in the street 
does not understand what an audit officer is for and what 
are his relations with the Government of India. And 
those Indians who understand these things also understand 
why an independent officer is not created, if one is not 
created. Therefore the non-creation of this officer does 
not mean any sp^ial prestige for the Government, neither 
can his creation involve any loss of prestige. 

My Lord, with these observations, and thanking the 
Hon’ble Member once again for his very friendly reply, 
I ask for leave to withdraw my Resolution. 



. • 
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[The Council met on the 7th of March 1911, The 
Hon'hle Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson moved that the Bill fur- 
ther to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, be taken into 
wnsideration. The Hotible Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque moved 
hnendment that the Bill before the Council be taken into 
lonsideration this day six months,*' Mr, Gokhale in support- 
Ing the Hon'ble Mr. Haque made the following speech : — ] 


The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale: Mr. Vice-President, I 
lesire to join in the protest which ray Hon’ble friend Mr, 
Haque has entered against the course adopted by Govern- 
nent in proposing this reduction of tobacco duties. But 
before doing so, 1 would like to offer, if the Hon’ble the 
Finance Minister will let me, my warm congratulations to 
bim on the most interesting and luminous Financial 
Statement that he has presented to this Council. I think 
students of Indian finance will readily recognise that in 
its exposition of financial principles the Statement is one 
of the most striking that has ever been laid before this 
Council, and so far as the far-reaching character of some 
of its announcements go it will probably take rank with 
those few which have now become of historic importance 
in this country. The Hon’ble Member has been half-way 
through his tenure of office as Finance Minister, and his 
last two Budgets had to be framed amidst great difficulties 
and were adversity Budgets. We all therefore rejoice that 
this time he has had to frame his Budget under more 
favourable circumstances, and we do so as much on his 
awn account as in the interests of the public generally. " 

While, therefore, my feeling for this Budget is one 
of genuine satisfaction, I must say that I do not regard 
all the budgetary dispositions that the Hon’ble Member has 
made with entire satisfaction ; and I believe the Hon’ble . 
Member himself does not expect any Member to do so. 
Cine of the lea^ satirfactory features of this Budget is this 
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reduction of the tobacco dilties by about one-third. Last 
year, if I remember aright, the Hon*ble Member took great 
credit to himself for his disinterestedness, because he was 
taxing tobacco though he was a smoker himself. This year, 
my friend Mr. Haque has gone one better, because, though 
he loves the cigar very well, he stands up to resist its being 
cheapened, and he does not even claim credit for disinter- 
estedness. Well, I cannot lay any claim to such dis- 
interestedness as theirs in this matter, because I am no 
smoker; but my interest in the question is that of the 
general public, who, I think, are more interested in cheaper 
petroleum than in cheaper tobacco. Sir, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Haque has given expression to a suspicion which is widely 
entertained that the Government of India are not in this 
business a willing party. I do not know whether the sus- 
picion is well founded : the Finance Minister will, I hope, 
tell us about that when he rises to reply. But one has 
only to compare the emphatic manner in which he insisted 
on raising these tobacco duties last year and the almost 
apologetic manner in which he has expressed himself in 
reducing them — and the contrast between the two is most 
striking — to realise that the heart of the Finance Depart- 
ment is not in this measure of relief. The Finance Depart- 
ment always loves to dwell with some degree of satisfaction 
on any relief in taxation which it is able to give to the 
public. In this case, however, the matter is barely men- 
tioned and then sought to be stowed out of sight as if the 
Finance Minister would rather that the people did not 
notice what he has done. Sir, last year, when the Hon’ble 
Member enhanced these tobacco duties, he expressed him- 
self as follows : — 


The present taxation— 5 per cent, ad valorem on manufactured 
and nothing at all on unmanufactured tobacco— is ludicrously inade- 
(juate. In 1907-08 over 6 million pounds of tobacco were imported 
into India, and all that it paid to Government was £26,OIX); in 
England it would have paid 40 times as much. What we now 
propose is a set of rates which, in the case of cigarettes, is repre- 
sented by Rs. 2 a lb. They may diminish imports for a time, but 
incidentally they may check the rapid growth of the cig^ette 
habit, which is not without its danger to the rising geueration in 
India. 
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It will be seen that a reduction in the imports was 
clearly foreseen by the Hon’ble Member, and the diminish- 
ed imports, therefore, do not lend much support to the 
course that he has adopted this year. In now reducing 
these duties, however, this is what the Hon’ble Member 
says : — 

In discussing the yield of the new taxes which were imposed 
last year, 1 mentioned that we had been disappointed in our 
estimate for tobacco. The sudden rise in duties dislocated the 
import trade for a time, though it is possible that business would 
gradually have adapted itself to the new conditions. But we are 
informed that the rates which we selected have hit severely those 
particular forms of the tobacco induilhry in India which depend 
on an admixture of the foreign with the indigenous leaf. We are 
also doubtful whether our experiment has given us rates which 
are likely to combine the maximum of revenue with the minimium 
of hardship. It ha« been decided, therefore, to propose a reduo- 
tion in the duties of about one third all round, and a Bill to give 
effect to this change will be introduced to-day. On the assump- 
tion that it will become law, I have raised the yield of our tobacco 
duties by about 5 lakhs in the Budget. 

The last sentence. Sir, is really quite the most 
interesting in its own way. As I have already said, the 
Hon’ble Member had clearly foreseen the reduction in the 
imports : therefore that codd not have come upon him as 
a surprise. He says, however, that by reducing these duties 
now it would be possible to raise a higher revenue. I have 
looked into the figures that have been supplied by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Meston to Mr. Hague, and from these figures 
I find that the yield of the tobacco duties this year is 
about 30 lakhs. Five lakhs more means 36 lakhs for next 
year. For the reduced duties to produce this sum, the 
consumption must increase by about 76 per cent. A small 
calculation will make that clear. The Hon’ble Member 
must, therefore, expect that by reducing these duties by 
one-third he will push up the imports by 75 per cent. 
Now, in the first place, he has got to explain what has 
become of his solicitude for the welfare of the youth of 
this country, as my Hon'ble friend Mr. Hague has called 
upon him to do; secondly, I would like to know what are 
the grounds on which he bases this expectation, namely, 
that if he reduces these duties by one -third, the imports 
will rise by about 76 per cent. It really looks. Sir, as 
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though there was something more behind, and it is very 
unfortunate that there should be room for such a suspicion 
as that. As I have already observed, I hope the Hon'ble 
Member will disabuse our minds of this suspicion, and if 
he does this no one will be better pleased than myself. 
But if there has really been pressure from England in this 
matter and the Government of India are a mere unwilling 
party to the reduction, I deem it my duty to protest 
strongly against such pressure from England. In matters 
involving large 4 )olicies the decision must, of course, be 
with the Imperial Government in England ; but in these 
smaller matters I think that the Government of India 
ought to be left free. Sir, in another part of his Budget 
Statement, the Hon’ble Member insists on the fact that in 
view of the threatened extinction of the Opium revenue the 
Government cannot afford to relinquish any part of the 
revenue they enjoy at present. After that emphatic state- 
ment, it is rather curious that these tobacco duties should 
have been selected for reduction this year. If the Hon’ble 
Member was in a position to afford relief to anybody, there 
is no doubt that the consumers of petroleum were entitled 
to that relief first. I find from the figures about the con- 
sumption of petroleum that the imports of foreign petro- 
leum show a considerable diminution. Now petroleum is, 
as everybody knows, a necessary of life and not an article 
of luxury, and when the imports of petroleum go down, it 
means that the poorer people have undoubtedly suffered 
some inconvenience. If there is less tobacco smoked in 
the country, I do not suppose any one is any the worse for 
that ; if people smoke inferior cigars and cigarettes, that 
also is a matter that concerns them alone. The foreign 
manufacturers are no doubt affected, but we are not con- 
cerned with them. But when the imports of petroleum 
are reduced, that is a serious consideration for the Finance 
Minister, b^use that means that the mass of the people 
are being subjected to a great deal of unnecessary hard- 
9 hiy. I find, Sir, that the quantity of petroleum consumed 
during the year previous to the enhanced duty was about 
136 millions of gallons, while that for the current year 
shows a reduction of about 3 million gallons — the figure 
for this year is 128 million gallons. Coming to an analysis 
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of the figures, we find that while foreign petroleum has 
fallen from 62 to 50 million gallons, Burma oil, which pays 
no duty, has risen only from 74 to 78 million gallons. 
When these duties were raised last year, it was expected 
by some that the result of it would be to push up the con- 
sumption of Burma oil which pays no duty. But as a 
matter of fact the rise in the consumption of Burma oil 
has been only about 4 million gallons as against a fall of 
12 million gallons in the foreign petroleum. When these 
duties were under discussion in the Council some of us 
urged that one result of the enhancement of the duties 
would be to enable the owners of Burma oil to push up 
prices. I understand from the Hon’ble Mr. Gates that 
prices had really already been pushed up about a month 
before the duties were raised by an agreement between the 
Burma Company and foreign companies. And when the 
duty was raised and a difference created in favour of 
Burma petroleum, the Burma Petroleum Company was not 
slow to take the fullest advantage of the situation to earn 
extra profits. The enhanced petroleum duties, therefore, 
ought, in my opinion, to be reduced as soon as possible. 
In any case, if any relief can be granted, if the Hon’ble 
the Finance Minister can spare any money, that ought 
to be devoted to a reduction of the petroleum duties in 
preference to the tobacco duties. 
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[On the 7th of March 191h the HorCble Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson opened the first stage of the discussion on the 
Financial Statement for 1911-12, The Hon'hle I. L, Jenkins , 
C, S. presided, Mr, Gohhale moved a resolution that the 
MW loan for the coming year he raised hy two million £ to 
he set apart to constitute a new fund to he called the Opium 
Fund, or, in the alternative, to he devoted to non-recurring 
expenditure on Educaiiou, Sanitation and Medical Relief. 
In moving the resolution he made the following speech : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale Sir, I rise to move the 
resolution which stands in m'y name and which reads as 
follows : — 

That this Council recommends that the amount of the new 
loan for next year be raised from ^5, 925, 300 to ^7, 925, 300 and 
t ha t the extra two millions be set a apart to constitute a new fund 
to be called the Opium Fund, or in the alternative, be devoted to 
non-recurring expenditure on Education, Sanitation and Medical 
Relief. 

I must at the outset explain to the Council why it 
is that I have worded my resolution in the manner I have 
done, and why, when Ido not want the loan for next year 
to be really raised, I appear here as though I wanted that 
loan to be raised. My reason is that the rules of this 
Council, the rules which govern this discussion, are to a 
great extent defective, and till they are so modified the 
only way in which I can raise the cSscussion, which I am 
anxious to raise to-day, is in this round-about manner. 
The Council is aware that this year, I mean the year 
which is about to close, there is a large surplus made up 
of two parts. There is what the Finance Department calls 
the opium surplus, and there is the ordinary or non- opium 
surplus. The total amount of these two surpluses has not 
been, in my opinion, stated as it should have been by the 
Department. The total, as I will proce^ to show, is 
millions or Rs. 8 crores. A portion of it is hidden away 
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under one head and another portion under another head. 
And the final surplus, actually shown by the Department, 
is about millions. A careful analysis, however, shows 
that the real tptal surplus is £5^ millions and not 
millions. This surplus is made up of £S millions under 
opium, and about millions under other heads. Out of 
this millions, grants have been made to Local Govern- 
ments amounting to a total £1| millions sterling. The 
Finance Department says that the grant of £1 million for 
education and sanitation has been made out of the opium 
surplus. I do not see why it was necessary to touch the 
opium surplus for this grant ; there was the ordinary sur- 
plus available, and the whole grant could have come out of 
that ordinary surplus and the opium surplus could have 
been left intact. That however is a point with which I 
will deal later. The facts* as they are stated in the Finan- 
cial Statement, show a surplus of millions — £2 milli- 

ons as the surplus under opium and £\^ millions as the 
non-opium surplus ; and what the Finance Minister has 
done is to devote the two millions opium surplus to the 
reduction of debt, the remaining £\ | millions going into 
the cash balances of the country. Now, Sir, my object in 
moving this resolution is to recover that sum of 2 millions 
which the Government of India have decided to devote to 
the reduction of debt. I would like to have that sum back 
and devote it, in the first instance, to the creation of a new 
fund, a reserve fund, to be called the Opium Fund. Or, 
if this proposal is not acceptable by the Council, 1 would 
propose that these 2 millions should be devoted to 
oon-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation, and 
medical relief. 

Sir, if, under the rules, I could have raised a dir^t 
discussion as to the dispositions of this year, L tf., the dis- 
positions in the revised estimates, I should certainly have 
brought in my motion in a fnore direct form. But there 
is a rule which lays down that our resolutions at this, the 
first stage of the financial discussion, should be confined to 
any alteration in taxation, any new loan or any additional 
grant to Local Governments mentioned of proposed in the 
financial Statement or in the Explanatory Memorandum 
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accompanying it. And the Financial Statement has been 
defined in the definitions as the budget estimates for the 
year next following, the revised estimates for the year 
about to close not being included in the -definition. I 
think the definition requires to be altered, the Financial 
Statement being made to include not only the budget 
estimates for next year, but also the revised estimates 
for the current year. Otherwise all that the Finance 
Minister has to do is to say nothing in the Financial State- 
ment about any grants to Local Governments, but to 
start making such grants as soon as the budget dis- 
cussion is over, and go on making them during the 
year. By the time we come to the end of the year, all these 
grants, as already made, will appear in the revised esti- 
mates, and they can then, under the present definition, 
escape the discussion to which we are entitled to subject 
them. However, the rule being there in its present form, 
I did not like to take any risks. Possibly, it 1 had word- 
ed the motion in a more direct form, ^it might have' been 
allowed, as a matter of grace, as I see some other motions 
have been allowed. But 1 did not like to take the risk of 
the motion being disallowed, and 1 therefore have worded 
my resolution in this round-about manner. By this 
means I raise the matter under the head of the new loan 
for next year. My proposal is that the loan which the 
Government proposes to raise during next year should be 
8 millions instead of 6 millions. This extra two millions 
will be no increasein reality in our indebtedness because 
the Government are reducing our debt this year by 2 
millions taken out of the opium surplus, and all 1 propose 
is that after the new year befgins it should again be rais^ 
by 2 millions, so that there should be no real change in 
the debt. My object thus is to recover for the country 
the two millions which the Hon’ble Members proposes to 
devote or has devoted to the reduction of our debt, and 
the actual wording of the resolution is merely a matter 
of form rendered necessary by the rules as they stand 
to-day. 

Sir, I said at the conunencement thsvt our real 
surplus this year is 6| millions or 8 crores of rupees. It 
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will be seen on a careful examination of the Financial 
Statement that there are two series of doles — those doles* 
which the Finance Minister once condemned — which 
reduce it by IJ millions. I am not sorry that these doles 
have been given this year, because they are for purposes 
which I entirely approve. But I remember the Hon’ble 
Member expressing himself once somewhat strongly 
against the policy of doles. The doles this year are a 
grant for non-recurring purposes, for sanitation and edu- 
cation, of about a million, and another grant to various 
Local Governments for various objects of public utility, 
roughly amounting to about three-quarters of a million. 
The two together amount to If millions. Now, if the 
whole ot this If millions had been taken out of the ordi- 
nary surplus, leaving the opium surplus alone, even then 
there would have been half a million of the ordinary 
surplus left. What the Hon’ble Member has, however 
done is this. He takes 1 million out of the 3 millions 
opium surplus, and gives it to education and sanitation 
then he takes f of a million out of the other 2 ^ millions,, 
and gives it to various Local Governments for various 
purposes; thereby leaving behind a million and a half 
of the second and 2 millions of the first surplus, or a total 
resulting surplus of millions. Now, Sir, I do not 
understand why he has done all this in this way. The 
special grant to education and sanitation could as well 
have come out of the non-opium surplus. The special 
opium surplus might have been left alone to be dealt with 
in some special manner — for redemption of debt, as the 
Hon’ble Member proposes, or for creating a special reserve,, 
as I am going to propose. There was ample margin for 
both series of grants out of the ordinary surplus, and I do 
not understand why some money has been taken out of one 
surplus , and some out of the other, and the resulting sur- 
pluses, under the two heads shown as they have been in 
the Statement. However, that does not affect my resolu*^ 
tion in any way. I suggest that this opium surplus which 
stands at 3 millions, though the resolution raises a discus- 
sion on only about 2 millions, should be set apart to consti- 
tute a new fund which I would call the opium fund or 
opium reserve or by some such name ; and I further suggest 
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ihat we should go on adding to it all the additional opium 
surpluses that the Hon’ble Member or his successor may 
earn during the next few years, and the fund thus created 
allowed to accumulate, so that when the opium revenue 
-comes to be extinguished, the inconvenience and disloca- 
tion arising from that extinction' should be partly met by 
drawing on this fund ; in other words, that this funa 
■should enable the Government to distribute the incon- 
venience of the loss of opium revenue over a longer period 
4han would otherwise be possible. 

Sir, this question of the disposal of the opium 
surplus is in reality a most important question, and I 
would ask the indulgence of the Council while 1 state 
why, in. my opinion, the course which I have suggested 
■should be adopted. Last year, when I urged that instead 
of including the whole of the opium receipts in the 
revenue for a particular year, we should have a sliding 
scale of a diminishing opium revenue, as that revenue was 
marked out for extinction, the Hon’ble Mr. Meston, in 
whom we all are glad to recognise a master of debate, 
tried to turn the point of my contention against me by 
•saying that that was precisely what the Government were 
going to do, only he could not reconcile my advocacy of 
that scheme with my complaint in the earlier p/artof the 
•debate that the Government had under-estimated the 
•opium revenue. Now, my position at that time was per- 
fectly clear. Sir Edward Baker had stated in this Council 
three years ago when he first announced to the Council 
■that the opium revenue was doomed, that if the Govern- 
ment of India were allowed to spread the loss of that 
revenue over ten years, which at that time meant an 
annual diminution of 60 lakhs, the Government would be 
iable to stand the loss without recourse to extra taxation. 
And what I meant was that this sliding scale which has 
been devised this year shoidd have been brought into 
operation then — not after two years of the excess revenue 
had been enjoyed by Government and used for ordinary 

X iditure and after extra taxation had been imposed in 
to meet the deficit caused by an uncontrolled growth 
of expenditure. My contention was that the sliding scale 
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should have been brought into existence when the an- 
nouncement was first made here in this Council that the 
opium revenue would disappear in ten years. However^ 
better late than never, and I am glad the Finance Depart- 
ment has at last introduced a sliding scale ; only, instead 
of an annual diminution of 60 lakhs, it must now be 
about 85 lakhs, as we have now only seven years in front 
of us instead of ten. Now, Sir, if the Government could 
spread the loss of this opium revenue even over the next 
7 years, possibly the Finance Department might be able- 
to find annually this margin of 86 lakhs out of the normal 
growth of revenue, and they might be able to meet the 
difficulties, that the loss of revenue would create without 
having recourse to extra taxation. I think this is just 
possible, though I do not know what may actually happen. 
But will the Government have the whole period of seven 
years to distribute this loss over? I think there are many 
indications that the Government of India will not get 
seven yeftrs, that in the course of foijr years, possibly even 
three years, this opium revenue may go, I^t us assume 
that it will go in about three years. It is only wise to be 
prepared for a contingency like this, as events are clearly 
moving in that direction. I may say at once that 
personally I do not regret the prospect of this loss. I 
have always regarded this opium revenue as a great 
stain on our finances, because it is drawn from the- 
moral degradation of the people of a sister country. 
Indeed, 1 am glad that this revenue will go, and I do not 
mind having to face the situation which the loss will create. 
At the same time, I would, in prudence, prepare for the 
contingency from now. Assuming that the opium revenue 
is extinguished in the course of three years, what will 
happen ? The sliding scale of the Finance Department 
^sumes a period of 7 more years for total loss. The 
Department takes for the current year an opium revenue 
of 7 crores, fqr the next year, of 6 crores 16 lakhs, for the 
year following that about 5^ crores, and so on. But if the 
opium revenue is extinguished in the course of three years 
more, the sliding scale will not carry us lower down than 
to about 4 crores for the last year, instead of to only 86 
lakhs, as would be the case on a seven years’ basis. And, 
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Sir, if this happens, as sure as the fact that we are here in 
this room to- day, the Finance Department will have re- 
course to extra^ taxation to, fill up the gap. And as I am 
anxious to guard the country against such a course, I 
bring forward my proposal for the creation of an Opium 
Reserve Fund to-day. 

My proposal, Sir, is this. The additional Opium 
revenue by which 1 mean the excess over the sliding scale 
— which is 7 crores for the current year, (> crores and 15 
lakhs for the next year, and so on — is rendered possible 
solely by the fact that the opium traffic is threatened with 
extinction and that the Chinese consumers are therefore 
prepared to pay fancy prices for the drug while it can be 
had. The very threatened extinction, therefore, js produc- 
ing the surplus at present, and it is only proper that the 
surplus should be utilised in order that the dislocation of 
our finances, when the extinction does come, sh(Xild cause 
as little inconvenienfli to us as possible. What I urge 
therefore is this. This surplus, over and above the sliding 
scale, should be put aside year after year. We have 
3 millions this year, we might have, say, 2 millions next 
year, and, say, another 2 millions during the following 
year, and at the end of the 3rd year let us suppose that 
the opium revenue suddenly disappears altogether. Ac- 
cording to the sliding scale, the 4th year will require an 
opium revenue of crores, the 5th year about 2i crores 
and so on. Meanwhile our Opium Reserve Fund will 
amount, during the next three years, to 7 millions. If we 
have such a Fund, we can draw on it to fill up the gaps for 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years, and thus obviate a re- 
course to extra taxation. Thus, by creating this opium 
reserve, we shall be able to spread the whole loss over 
7 years— the period which the Government of India are 
anxious to spread it over — even if the actual extinction 
takes place in three years. Of course, if you devote this 
money to the reduction of debt now, and if the Govern- 
ment will borrow when the ne ed a rises to 
for purposes of current expen3iture,'lBen 1 do not pr^s my 
proposal I recognize that there is lio special merit in a 
separate fund. But the Government has never so borrowed. 
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The Government will n<*vftr hnr rnw fr^r rfiPiirring pni^pneAc 
even temporarily, especially when the prospect is to have to 
borrow for a number of years ; and I arn quite sure, if a 
proposal to borrow is made by any Member in those circum- 
stances, we shall have sermonsjn this Council from the 
Finance Minister about the un-wisdom and impolicy and 
extravagance of borrowing for ordinary purposes. Therefore 
if the opium revenue is extinguished in, say, three years — 
and it is by no means improbable— -while the surpluses 
during the three years will be devoted to a reduction 
of debt, when the threatened extinction comes, instead of 
again borrowing to the extent of the reduction effected, 
the Government will impose extra taxes. If, however, the 
Government have this opium reserve at their side, there 
will be no excuse and no justification whatsoever for the 
imposition of extra taxes. Of course, I do not object to 
extra taxation tor other purposes. But^ other things being 
equal, I do not W'ant any extra taxation to meet the loss 
ot the opi um revenue. Sif , tt" may lie said that, after att, 
aTednctTdh of debt'IS a'iTTDst excellent object, and as the 
future may well take care of itself, the Finance Minister is 
justified in devoting his surpluses to a reduction of debt, 
thereby leaving his successor the burden of a smaller debt. , 
If the debt of this country — I mean the ordinary debt — 
had been a huge debt, similar to the mammoth^debts of 
Western countries, 1 would have understood such a course, 
and I would not have opposed this policy as I am doing 
now. B ut what jq r>nr nnprnductLVP dpht L. I think an 
enquiry into this question is useful in view of what the 
Finance Member says in his Financial Statement. He 
says there that two millions will be devoted to a reduction 
of debt, because thereby our credit would be strengthened. 
With all deference. Sir, I beg leave to say that in speak- 
ing thus he is merely using a formula 

which in India has no applicationTbecause of the trifling 
amount of our debt. Sir, what is the amount of our debt ? 
Our total debt is made up of various component factors. 
There is the i^ennanent^r funded debt. Tfiere is the 
tenff orarjTor uhtunded dtibr. And there are various funds 
with the Governmenti such as savings banks deposits, 
service funds, special loans, judicial deposits in cJqurts, 
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and so forth. Aga^stShis the Government have their 
Railways and Irrigation works, their loans and advances 
to Loci Bodies, Native States and cultivators, and their 
cash balances. Deducting these latter from the total debt, 
what remains is the true ordinary or unproductive debt. 
Now, taking the figures tof 1907-08, and bringing them 
up to date, we find that in 1907-08 the permanent debt in 
India was 88*55 millions; ^the permanent debt in England 
was 156*48 millions, or, in. the two countries together, 245 
millions. That was the funded permanent debt in that 
^ar. The unfunded debt in that year was only 1 million. 
Then about 20 millions represented special loans, service 
funds, savings banks deposits, departmental and judicial 
deposits and miscellaneous obligations of the Government, 
or total liabilities of 286*28 millions or 400 crores ot the 
liabilities of the Government. As against this,' the Gov- 
ernment of India had in that year 177*7 millions invested 
in Railways and 29*87 in Irrigation Works, or a total of 
207*57 millions under go two heads together. The Rail- 
way debt was earning about 5 per cent., the Irrigation 
debt about 7 per cent. Therefore it was really no debt 
at all in the sense in which the term debt is used. That 
accounted for 207 out of 288 millions. Then the loans and 
advances by Government to various Local Bodies, Native 
States and cultivators amounted in that year to 13 millions 
and the cash balances were 18*6 millions. Thus, 239 mil- 
lions out of 268*28 millions represented the investments 
and cash balances of the Government, leaving only about 27 
millions of real unproductive debt for the country. This 
was in 1907-08. Since then the position has undergone 
some deterioration. Of course there has been additional 
borrowing for Railways and Irrigation ; but we need not 
take that into account since Railway and Irrigation invest- 
ments are earning 5 and 7 per cent, interest respectively. 
But there was a deficit in 1908-09 of 3*74 millions. In 
1909-10 there was a surplus of *61 million, and this year, 
excluding the opium surplus of 3 millions, there is still a 
surplus of *49 or half a million. The position therefore 
during the l^t three years has undergone a deterioration by 
about 2*64 naillions, and we must add that to the figure 
for 1907-08 to find the total unproductive debt at the 
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present moment. This comes to 29*7 millions, say 30 
millions. Or, if the Finance Minister will prefer it, I am 
prepared to take the funded^ unproductive debt, as it 
appears in our accounts, which is 37 millions. That 
means making a present of about 7 millions to the Hon’ble 
Member ; but 1 will do so and will take 37 millions 
for the purposes of my argument. Now, Sir, what is a 
total unproductive debt of 37 millions for a vast cpuntry 
like India ? What is such a debt compared with the huge 
debts of other countiies? And is the reduction of this 
trifling debt a matter of such paramount importance that 
everything the Finance Department can lay hands on 
should be devoted to this reduction to the practical exclu- 
sion of all other useful objects, as has been done during 
the last 10 or 12 years ? Sir, my protest against this 
policy of the Government has been a long-standing one. 
Year after year, for the last ten years, I have been raising 
my voice in this Council against this policy ; but so far 
without much effect. Flow does our unproductive debt 
compare with that of other countries ? In England, at 
the present moment, you have a national debt of over 700 
millions, corresponding to our unproductive debt. In 
France it is over a thousand millions. In several other 
countries it is four to five hundred millions. Even in an 
Eastern country like China it is about 110 millions, 
though the annual revenue of China is much smaller than 
ours. The Hon’ble Member speaks of the necessity ol 
strengthening our credit. If we look at the rates of in- 
terest at which different countries borrow, it will be found 
that our credit is exceedingly good. 

The bulk of our debt is at 3^ per cent, whereas 
Japan borrows at from 4 to 7 per cent. Russia borrows at 
about 6 per cent. Turkey borrows at 5 per cent, and over ; 
China borrows at between 4 and 7 per cent,, 4 per cent, in a 
few cases, 6 and 7 per cent, being the usual rate. Even Italy 
borrows at a higher rate than India, the bulk of Italy’s 
debt being 3J per cent. I therefore contend that our credit 
is excellent, and 1 think the Hon’ble Member need not be 
in a hurry to improve it still further. Moreover, when a 
debt is as small as ours, credit is strengthened by its 
27 
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diminution only theoretically. I do not say that our 
debt should be left where it is. I am quite willing that there 
should be ^ome provision for a regular reduction in the 
ordinary debt of the country. I am quite willing that 
there should be a Sinking Fund of a definite amount ; 
but when the requirements of such a fund are provided, 
all money out of the revenue over and above it should be 
devoted to pressing objects of public utility, such as edu- 
cation, sanitation, medical relief, and so forth. Now, Sir, 
if we examine next year’s Financial Statement, we shall 
find a sum of 2 crores already devoted to the reduction of 
debt, i. e.t already serving the purpose of a Sinking Fund. 
Seventy-five lakhs are provided under the head of Famine 
Relief and Insurance to avoidance or reduction of debts ; 
and under Railway expenditure we have a sum of over 
/800,000, or about 1| crores, devoted to the rederpption 
of Capital ; and according to our system of accounts that 
finally shows itself as a reduction in our ordinary debt. 
Therefore we have 14 crores under Railway Capital ex- 
penditure and three-quarters of a crore under reduction or 
avoidance of debt, or, roughly a sura of 2 crores devoted 
to reduction of debt. I am quite willing that this should 
be a standing Sinking Fund. If, in any year, the Govern- 
ment cannot afford these 2 crores, I am willing that the 
deficiency should be a first claim on the surplus of succeed- 
ing years. If further, there is any deficit in any year, 
that deficit should be a first claim on the surplus of the 
years that follow. But when you have provided for this 
Sinking Fund and for covering ordinary deficits, I think 
all money, in excess of that, should be devoted to non- 
recurring expenditure on those objects with which the 
moral and material well-being of the people is intimately 
bound up. Sir, a Sinking Fund of 2 crores a year is four 
times as large as what rich England is providing for her 
to-day. The total debt at present is about 760 millions. 
Between the Crimean War and the South African War, 
England reduced her debt by about 200 millions. It was 
about 836 millions at the close of the Crimean War. It was 
about 636 millions at the beginning of the Boer War. In 
other words, England reduced her debt during the interval 
by 200 millions or 5 millions a year. This means a Sink- 
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ing -Fund of a little over i per cent, on the first debt. 
During the last 8 or 9 years they have reduced the debt 
from over 800 millions — the figure at the close of the Boer 
War — to 750 millions, a reduction of about 50 millioris ; 
that amounts to about 1 per-cent, on the first debt. There- 
fore, you find that in a wealthy country like England the 
Sinking Fund does not exceed about 1 per cent, of the 
debt. Here, in India, I am willing to allow 2 crores 
annually to get rid of our small debt of 37 millions. This 
means a Sinking Fund of 4 per cent, as against 1 per cent, 
in England. Surely the Hon’ble Member should be satisfied 
with this, and all money over and above this amount 
ought to be available for other pressing purposes which 
require large outlay very badly. Sir, for these purposes — 
Education, Sanitation and Medical Relief— while a great 
deal of recurring expenditure is, no doubt, necessary, there 
is also a vast amount of non-recurring expenditure abso- 
lutely required. And the need is most urgent. Seven out 
of every 8 children are growing up in India in ignorance, 
while the State in every’ other civilised country has made 
the free and compulsory education of its children one of its 
primary duties; 4 villsiges out of Sin this country are 
without a school. Then sanitation throughout the coun- 
try is in a most neglected condition. The death-rate, 
already high, is growing higher and higher; the latest 
figures show that the death-rate is now over 38 per thou- 
sand. For providing school-buildings for primary schools, 
hostels, for secondary schools and colleges, for initial outlay 
on technological institutions, for drainage and water 
works, an enormous amount of money of a non-recurring 
character is required, and there can be no more beneficent 
expenditure of public money after a Sinking Fund has 
been provided. My proposals, therefore, are these : I pro- 
pose, in the first place, that the opium surpluses, over and 
above the figures of the sliding scale, should be set apart 
to constitute a new fund to be called the Opium Fund. 
In the event of this proposal not being accepted, I propose 
that the whole of such surpluses should go to meet non- 
recurring expenditure on Sanitation, Education, and Medi- 
cal Relief instead of being devoted to a reduction of debt. 
At the same lime I propose that a Sinking Fund of a 
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definite amount should be created, and that all sums over 
and above that Sinking Fund should be applied to the 
objects I have mentioned. Sir, I move the resolution 
which stands in my name. 

[At the emi of the debate on the resolution on the Opium 
Fund, by way cf reply, Mr, Gohhale spoke as follows :— ] 

The Ilon’blo Mr. Gokhale Sir, I should like to 
say a few words in reply to what the Hon’ble Mr. Meston 
has said, before this resolution is put to the vote. The 
Hon’ble Member began by giving me credit for sleight-of- 
hand and feats of Jugglery of which I have considered 
myself more or less innocent. However, I should like to 
know where the sleights-of-hand and the jugglery liave 
come in. So far as the two surpluses, the Opium surplus 
and the non-Opium surplus are concerned, I only wanted 
to know why the Department had set apart one million for 
Education and Sanitation from the Opium surplus instead 
of from the other surplus in which there was a margin for 
it. The Hon’ble Member could then have kept the whole 
ol the 'i millions of Opium surplus intact. He could still 
have given us the money for Sanitation and Education ; he 
could still have made those grants to Local Governments of 
about a crore and four lakhs for various specific purposes, 
and yet he would have had a non-Opium surplus of half a 
million. I wanted to know why, instead of adopting this 
simple course, the other has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment ; but no answer has been forthcoming to that ; and 
instead of giving the explanation asked for, the Hon’ble 
Member describes my presentation of figures as a feat of 
jugglery. However it is a small matter, and may well 
test where it is. 

So fai as the policy of providing a sliding scale of 
diminishing revenue for Opium is concerned, I entirely 
approve of it. I suggested that course myself last year, ‘ 
and 1 am convinced that that is the only safe and sound 
course. The question is, what is to be done with the sur- 
plus that you get over and above the revenue of this slid- 
ing scale ? The Hon’ble Member said the Government 
would devote this excess just now to reduction of debt. 
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and, when the time comes, they would consider what they 
should do — whether they should again raise their unpro- 
ductive debt or adopt such other means as in their wisdom 
and with the advice of the Council they might think pro- 
per— which means impose additional taxation, which they 
are sure to do. Sir, I have been following Indian finance 
for the last 25 years with some interest, and if I know one 
thing, it is this. Whenever there is a deficit, the occasion ' 
is straightaway utilised by the Government for imposing 
additional taxation; but, on the other hand, surpluses 
have been rarely followed by a remission of taxation. It 
is only when it becomes absolutely impossible to maintain 
the old level of taxation any more, that remissions are 
granted to the people, and that very tardily. The reason 
for this is obvious. The Department does not care to re- 
linquish its hold on the money, if it can help it. Public 
opinion in the country is weak. There are no electors 
here to win over, to placate, or to please, and the Govern- 
ment, having the money, do not want to let it go. 

Sir, the Hon’ble Member has said a good deal as to 
the form of my resolution ; but 1 really think he need not 
have spent so much of his energy on it. He knew quite 
well what I had in my mind, and indeed, last year, it was 
he himself who put me in the way in this matter. I was 
then in a difficulty as to how to raise a similar (question, 
and the Hon’ble Member came to my rescue and pointed 
out to me how I could get round the rules and raise the 
discussion. I then followed his advice and was very 
grateful to him for it ; and all I have done this year is to 
adopt the same course again. He knew what I had then 
in view, and he knows what I have in view to-day ; and 
therefore all that he has said just now about not raising 
any more loans, about the inadvisability of adding to oiir 
indebtedness, was really somewhat unnecessary. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member sa 5 fs that, in the 
opinion of the Finance Department, with its conservative 
view in this matter, a reduction of debt is the ^Ivisest policy 
to pursue in such circumstances. Our debt, however, is 
-extremely small, and my question is, how much do you 
want annually, as a sinking fund, to reduce this debt still 
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further? Next year, for instance, you have already pro- 
vided 2 crores for the purpose out of the ordinary revenue 
of the country. Are you not satisfied with that? Do 
you want 3 crores, 4 crores or 5 crores every year in order 
to reduce this debt of 37 millions ? The Hon’ble Member 
has not attempted any reply to that. Of course a small 
debt is a most convenient thing for official speakers on the 
subject of Indian finances. It provides exceedingly good 
material for glowing periods to adorn the perorations of 
official speakers on the subject of the management of 
Iijdian finance whether here or in Parliament. But that 
is'hardly any consolation to us who want so much money 
in so many directions for those pressing and all-important 
objects that I have mentioned. As to whether we can 
spend large sums on non-recurring purposes usefully, I 
think the Hon’ble Member may ask the Hon’ble Mr. But- 
ler. After the Conference that we had at Allahabad re- 
cently, I am quite sure that the Hon*ble Mr. Butler would 
at once give him a programme that would show that not 
one but 10, 15 or even 20 millions could be usefully em- 
plqyed as non-recurring expenditure in the directions I 
have indicated. It is quite true that two years ago we 
had a deficit. But is that a fair way of putting it ? We 
had a deficit two years ago ; but the deficit came after 10 
years of surpluses. Why does the Hon’ble Mfember take 
1908-09 as the starting point ? Why does he not take a 
point two or three years before that ? You had 10 years 
of surpluses during which period you realized — you will 
find, if you will refer to the returns — a total of about 26 
millions as surpluses. After 26 millions of surpluses had 
been realized you get one year of a deficit of 3‘74 millions ; 
after which you again have two small surpluses. And you 
insist on making up for the one deficit by devoting to 
paying it off succeeding surpluses, regardless of the fact 
that there have been 26 millions of surpluses behind. It 
only means that whenever you have money, you want to 
devote it to the reduction of debt, because somehow that 
is the ambition of every Finance Minister ; and when you 
have a deficit, you keep that deficit before the public till 
you are, able to get some more money to wipe it off. I 
really think, Sir, that the country has a right to complain 
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of this policy. I am speaking of the general policy follow- 
ed year after year in this matter, not of the policy adopted 
in this particular Budget. I have already expressed my 
great satisfaction as to some of the principles laid down 
and the dispositions made in this Budget. We are grate- 
ful to the Hon’ble Finance Member for what he has done, 
for he has done what we did not succeed in inducing any 
previous Finance ’Minister to do. He has given us a mil- 
lion for Education and Sanitation, and those of us, who 
have been raising our voice in favour of such a grant year 
after year these several years, surely we are not likely to 
be wanting in gratitude to the Hon’ble Member for this. 
But the Hon’ble Member does not yet go far enough. 
One million is good, but three millions would be better.' 
If he would set apart these 3 millions to constitute an 
Opium reserve, then I do not want them for the other 
purposes mentioned ; but if you are going to use the money 
for reducing debt, we deem it our duty to protest. As my 
friend. Sir Vithaldas Thackersey has pointed out, if you 
devote 2 crores a year to the reduction of debt, you would 
be able to wipe off the whole amount in the life-time of a 
single generation. My friend was not right about the 75 
lakhs. The total amount under Famine Insurance is 150 
lakhs, of which half is devoted to protective irrigation, 
when ther§ is no demand for actual famine relief, and the 
other half, that is, 75 lakhs, is devoted to a reduction or 
avoidance of debt. Therefore, the sum is generally avail- 
able for reducing debt along with the amount that is 
provided for the redemption of Capital under Railways. 

Before resuming my seat I would request you. Sir, 
to put the resolution to the vote in two parts, under rule 
16. Kule 16 says “ if any resolution involves many points 
the President at his discretion may divide it so that each 
point may be determined separately.” I recognise the 
force of some of the observations of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madge. There may be other Members who would be 
willing to support me in my proposal about an Opium 
Reserve Fund, but who would not care to have the whole 
of the money assigned to Education, Sanitation and Medi- 
cal Relief, I am therefore quite prepared to ask, Sir, that 
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you, in your discretion, may put the two parts of this 
resolution to the vote separately ; namely, first, that the 
2 millions be devoted to the creation of an Opium Fund ; 
and, if that fails, then that it should be devoted to Sani-* 
tation. Education and other purposes. 



SUBSIDY FOR VERNACULAR PAPERS. 

[On 8th Mavch 191U the Hon'ble My. Basu moved a 
Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recommending 
that the special grant to the Government of Bengal he reduced 
by the sum of Rs. 65,000^ the amount which the Government 
of Bengal had promised as subsidy towards a Vernacular 
paper ta he started in Bengal. In supporting the Kesolutiony 
Mr. Gokhale spohe as follows : — ] 

Sir, I wish to say a few words in support of the 
Resolution which my Hon’ble friend Babu Bupendranath 
Basu has placed before the Council. I wish to support 
this Resolution, first, because, there is a report abroad that 
other Governments, besides the Government of Bengal, 
indend to follow suit, and secondly, because, though this 
matter concerns, in the first instance, Bengal alone, still 
there is a large principle involved in this question, and I 
think it is as well that that principle should be discussed 
from all points of view. But, Sir, before 1 say what 1 have 
to say on the subject, I would like to prevent, if possible, 
an injustice being done to the gentleman who has come 
forward at the instance of the Bengal Government to 
undertake this work, I refer to my friend Rai Narendra 
Nath Sen Bahadur. I am anxious that no wrong im- 
pression should go forth from this Council Chamber about 
the intentions or motives of the Rai Bahadur, or about the 
terms on which he has accepted this work from the Gov- 
ernment. Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur is one of the 
veteran journalists and public men of this country, and 
many of us, including, 1 am sure, my friend Mr. Basu, 
have held him in the highest respect for all the time that 
he had been in public life. And I feel bound to say this 
for Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen that among the 
public men of the country he is second to none in straight- 
forwardness, in courage, and in strength of conviction ; and 
it must also be recognized that he has laboured long and 
incessantly for the welfare of the country. I am quite 
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sure, therefore, that the description of a “ paid pack ” is 
the very last that can ever be applied to Rai Bahadur 
Narendra Nath Sen. At the same time I must say that 
the Rai Bahadur has undertaken a task which is beyond 
the power of any human being. If the Government are 
anxious that misrepresentations of their acts and inten- 
tions, which, from time to time, appear in the Vernacular 
Press, should be corrected promptly— a desire which 1 can 
understand and with which I largely sympathise — what- 
ever other course might be effective, this certainly is not 
an effective course. Far better that the Government 
should have an organ of its own, an open State organ con- 
ducted out of State funds and issued as a State publication. 
Or there are other possible ways, to one of which I will 
presently refer. But the course actually adopted by the 
Bengal Government is about the worst that could have 
been adopted, and I am quite sure that it will be found to 
be absolutely ineffective in practice. However high may 
be the character or the motives of a man who comes for- 
ward to conduct a subsidized paper, there can be no ques- 
tion about the fact that so far as the bulk of the readers, 
f.d., of the public, is concerned, there will always be an 
impression that the opinion expressed in the paper is not 
an independent opinion. And in the present case, for one 
man who knows Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur person- 
ally, 99 will only judge him from appearances. When it is 
known that the paper depends for its existence upon a 
large subsidy from the Government no further proof will 
be required by most people to discredit the paper and, 
along with the paper, all that appears in it. 

I have said, Sir, that I can quite understand the 
desire of the Government that they should have a few 
friends at least in the ranks of the Vernacular Press — 
papers that will give them fair play, papers that will assume 
the best, till the worst is proved. I quite recognise that 
situations sometimes arise when this desire may be strong- 
ly felt by the Government. But I am firmly convinced 
that the only way in which a real remedy can be found for 
such a state of things is by working for a general improve- 
ment in the situation of the country. Some of the reme- 
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dies proposed, from time to time, may go some way. A 
State paper, for instance. Such a paper would have certain 
advantages over a subsidised paper conducted by a private 
individual. As my Hon’ble friend Babu Bupendranath 
Basu has pointed out, how are the opinions of a subsidised 
paper to be regarded ? Nobody will think that the opinions- 
there have the weight which would be attached to a pro- 
nouncement from Government ; for it will always be doubt- 
ed if the editor of such a paper would be really taken by 
the Government into its confidence. Then there will be 
views about social questions and religious questions, about 
which Government is bound to observe an attitude of 
neutrality. Even in political matters, the paper will not 
represent the views of Government. Rai Narendra Nath 
Sen Bahadur, for instance, is not the man who will conceal 
his views where he feels strongly. Are the Government 
prepared to accept the responsibility for the views which 
he expresses ? If not, why should the Government come 
forward and spend Rs. 62,000 in supporting a paper, the 
social and religious views of which it cannot accept and the 
political views of which it may not be prepared to accept 
As I have already observed, far better that the Govern- 
ment should issue a State publication of its own. Then it 
will at least avoid all religious and social questions ; it will 
also avoid ordinary political controversies. Whenever it 
notices misrepresentations about its intentions in the 
Press, it will correct these misrepresentations and the 
public will know authoritatively what the Government 
have to say. 

But, Sir, there is another way, which perhaps would 
be better than a direct State organ. The Government 
might,without directly coming into the field, get some of 
its more pronounced friends or champions to undertake 
the work. There is, I understand, a body here, called the 
‘ Imperial League,* of which my friend, the Maharaja of 
Burdwan, is a distinguished member. The other day, when 
this body waited in deputation on the Viceroy, His Excel- 
lency made a suggestion that the members should not con- 
fine themselves merely to presenting addresses to departing 
and incoming Viceroys. . And I am quite sure that the 
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members themselves take the same view of their responsi- 
bilities. And they would, no doubt, be glad to come to 
the support of Government, especially when a serious 
question like this has to be solved. Many of the members 
of the League are very wealthy men, and, if a suggestion 
were made to them, it is more than probable that they 
would come forward to start an organ of their own — an 
organ that would actively combat the views that are circu- 
lated in a section of the Vernacular Press. The paper 
will, of course, represent the views of certain wealthy 
gentlemen in the country only, but they will be men who 
have a stake in the country, as we are often reminded, and 
their views will be free from all those objections which 
may be urged against a subsidised paper, since there will 
be no Government money behind it. I think dn many 
respects this would be a far more effective course to take 
than either a directly subsidised paper or even a State 
organ. But, when ail this is said, I really do not believe 
that any of the courses will really achieve anything very 
much. The attitude of the Vernacular Press, deplorable 
as it may at times be, depends largely on a number of 
circumstances. For one thing, the normal relations .be- 
tween the English and the Indians in the country deter- 
mine it ; and the special questions which for the moment 
may happen to agitate the public mind also largely influ- 
ence it. And then there are the writings in the columns of 
the Anglo-Indian Press. What happens very often is that 
writers in the Vernacular Press take up the articles or 
attacks in the Anglo-Indian papers and reply to them. 
The officials, who read these replies, apply them to them- 
selves, because the writers in the Vernacular Press often 
express themselves generally against Europeans as such, 
taking the Anglo-Indian Press to represent European 
views. And the real remedy for this state of things is 
neither a subsidised paper, nor a State paper, nor even a 
private organ, specially started by influential men, but a 
sustained and statesmanlike effort on both sides to bring 
about a general improvement in the relations between 
Englishmen and Indians in India. . But whatever may be 
thought of this view, there is no question that the Bengal 
Government have made a great mistake, and I earnestly 
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hope that a similar mistake will not be made by other 
Governments. Bengal has been fortunate in getting Rai 
Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen to undertake the work. 
Those who know him will not need to be told that he will 
not express any opinion which he does not himself hold. 
But other Governments may not be equally fortunate. 
They may choose individuals for the task who have not the 
same prestige and the same qualifications as Mr. Sen pos- 
sesses and the result then may be most mischievous. 



EXCISE COTTON DUTIES. 


[On 9th March 1911 y the Hon" hie Mr, Dadahhoy moved 
a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recommend- 
ing the abolition of the countervailing excise duty upon cotton 
goods manufa-ctnred in India. Mr. Gokhale, in supporting the 
Resolution, spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I rise to accord my support to the resolution 
which my Hon*ble friend Mr. Dadahhoy has moved, 
though I do so on grounds somewhat diiferent to those on 
which he and some of the other speakers who h?we follow- 
ed him have based their case. I approach this question, 
Sir, not from the standpoint of the representatives of the 
mill industry but from that of a member of the general 
community. It is well known that when these excise 
duties were imposed about fifteen years ago, there was a 
feeling of deep and universal indignation throughout the 
country, and this indignation was caused by four rea^ns. 
Those reasons have been well brought out by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Dadahhoy in his able speech, and I will, therefore, 
refer to them only very briefly. The first reason was that 
the mill industry was at that time in a state of continued 
depression. The second was that the industry had been 
hit hard for the time, at any rate, by the currency legisla- 
tion of the Government. The third was that the duties 
were imposed not because the Government of India or the 
Secretary of State thought it desirable to impose them, 
but because Lancashire dictated that these duties should 
be so imposed; and the Government of India made no 
secret that they were not a willing party to that transac- 
tion. Lastly it was believed that the action of Lanca- 
shire in putting pressure on the Secretary of State, and 
through him on the Government of India, to impose those 
duties was due not to the fact that there was any real 
competition between Lancashire and India, but because 
Lancashire, already uneasy at the strides the mill indus- • 
try had made in this country, wanted to handicap that 
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industry in regard to its further progress. It was well 
known that the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of them of higher counts, whereas the production of 
the Indian mills was confined at that time to lower counts 
and there was really no question of competition between 
the two. ^ It was these reasons that lay behind the ex- 
treme irritation and sore felling caused, when these duties 
first came to be imposed upon us. 

I think it is necessary now in the interests of a fair 
discussion of this question that we should consider if the 
position has in any way been modified, and, if so, to what 
extent, in regard to these four circumstances. Taking 
the first circumstance, we find that there is again a 
depression in the mill industry ; but it is necessary to 
remember that during the interval a great wave of pros- 
perity has passed over the industry, and that makes some 
difference in the situation. As regards the currency 
question, I think things have had time to settle down on 
their new basis, and therefore the injury, which the 
currency legislation had temporarily done to the industry, 
cannot now be specially urged as a reason for removing 
the excise duties. The third reason remains in its full 
force, m., that these duties were imposed at the bidding 
of Lancashire. That remains in full force, and whenever 
the circumstance is re-called to the public mind, there is 
even now a feeling of indignation experienced by the peo- 
ple of this country. Finally, the last argument has lost 
some of its force — I think it is only fair to acknowledge 
that — because the Indian mills have now gone in for 
higher counts to some extent — though it is still a small 
extent only — and to that extent competition has come into 
existence between the productions of Lancashire and those 
of the Indian mills. Therefore, Sir, the position to-day 
is not exactly the same as it was fifteen years ago, and the 
question must be considered afresh, before we can take the 
same stand that we did fifteen years ago in this matter. I 
may mention that T myself more than once brought this 
question forward during Lord Curzon*s time in tfiis 
Council and urged the repeal of these duties; but that 
Was before the great wave of prosperity, to which I have 
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already alluded, passed over the industry — a wave that 
has to some extent modified the situation. 

I think the question must be considered from two 
points of view : the first is the financial aspect, and the 
second the larger aspect of economic policy, including the 
question what kind of economic policy is good for India. 
Taking first the financial aspect of the case, it is necessaiy 
to bear in mind that all great authorities are agreed on 
this, that revenue duties must not be subjected to the 
rigorous canons of Free Trade. As my friend Mr. Dada- 
bhoy pointed out, even Mr. Gladstone— one of the greatest 
apostles of Free Trade and certainly the greatest states- 
man of the nineteenth century that England produced — 
complained of the application of Free Trade ^principles 
to this country in all their rigoiu and ‘ without a grain of 
mercy.’ Therefore, revenue duties must not be judged by 
the standard by which ordinary protective duties may be 
judged. Again, as Mr. Dadabhoy has pointed out, wo had 
at one time as high a range as 10 per cent, of import 
duties on cotton goods and yet they were then allowed to 
exist for revenue purposes without any question being 
raised about putting on a corresponding excise. Looking 
upon the 3^ per cent, import duties on cotton goods, 
therefore, as purely revenue duties, the question may be 
considered whether the per cent, excise on cotton goods 
is necessary for our finances. Now, Sir, at the beginning, 
these excise duties produced about 10 or 12 lakhs ot rupees 
only, which was a comparatively small sum. I find, how- 
ever, that last year they brought in about 41 lakhs 
of rupees, which is a considerable sum, and in 
view of the threatened extinction of the opium 
revenue, 1 do not think anyone would lightly pro- 
pose that such a revenue as this can be sacrificed without 
a substitute being found for it. 1 think it is necessary to 
make that admission. At the same time, though the 
amount is necessary, I contend that it is possible to raise 
tl^t amount in another way and a better way, and that, 
even from the financial standpoint, the duties are objec- 
tionable. I contend, Sir, that the main burden of these 
duties falls on the poorest classes of this country. 
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Normally the duties fall on the consumer ; they do not fall 
on the producer, except in abnormal circumstances. The 
question — who pays — has latterly come to the front in 
connection with the Tariff Reform controversy in England^ 
and one reads many bewildering statements made from 
time to time. 1, however, think, Sir, that the position 
which ordinary political economists occupy in this matter 
is a sound one, namely, that, in normal circumstances, a 
duty ultimately falls upon the consumer, whereas in abnor- 
mal circumstances it may occasionally fall on the producer* 
Sir, if it was the case that these excise duties fell on the 
producers and not on the consumers, I would not stand up 
here to support their abolition to-day. My friend, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, complained of the extreme depres- 
sion of the mill industry, and several other Members have 
also spoken in similar terms. 1 think, however, that it is 
necessary to point out that, before this depression came, 
they had a spell of extraordinary prosperity ; some of the 
concerns are reported to have made profits of about 30 
and 40 and even 50 per cent, in a single year ; when, 
therefore, bad years come, we should not forget the good 
years that went before. If we take an average of good 
and bad years, I am not quite sure that there is such a 
strong case to urge for the abolition of these duties from 
the standpoint of the condition of the industry. Except 
in such abnormal times as the present, I think it is 
absolutely clear that the duties fall, not on the producer, 
but on the consumer, and the consumers of the rougher 
counts are the poorest of the poor. Therefore, the bulk of 
the duties is drawn from the pockets of the poorest of the 
poor, and as such they are a most objectionable impost, 
and should be done away with. As regards the loss of 
revenue which wiH ensue, I have a proposal to make which 
I will make before I resume my seat. So much about the 
financial aspect. 

Coming to the larger aspect of Free Trade t/mus 
Protection, I would like briefly to state my position in 
this matter. I may say at once that by conviction I am 
not an upholder of Free Trade in all countries and at 
all times. Fr& Trade can no more prevail universally 
28 
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at present than any other noble ideal, for instance, the 
brotherhood of min. While the Great Powers of the 
West are . preaching the brotherhood of man for one 
day in the week, they are practising some other faith 
for the remaining six days and their armaments are 
going up everywhere. In the same way Free Trade 
for all countries may be all right in theory, but it 
will be a long, long day before we shall have it in 
practice everywhere. And till that time comes, every 
country must take care of its economic interests in its 
own way. Now, Sir, most countries have adopted Protec- 
tion as their economic policy. It is, however, necessary to 
remember that there ^e two kinds of Protection, the right 
kind and the wrong kind. The right kind of protection is 
that under which the growing industries of a country re- 
ceive the necessary stimulus and encouragement and sup- 
port that they require, but under which care is taken that 
no influential combinations, prejudicial to the interests of 
the general community, come into existence. The wrong 
kind of protection, on the other hand, is that under which 
powerful influences and combinations and interests receive 
assistance to the prejudice of the general community, the 
general taxpayers of the country. And I believe that the 
right kind of Protection, if available, will do good to 
India. But, Sir, situated as India is, 1 fear there is no 
likelihood of that kind of Protection being available to us ; 
and it is my deliberate conviction that, in our present 
circumstances, a policy of Free Trade, reasonably applied, 
is after all the safest policy for us. If the Government 
of this country were conducted in accordance with the 
wishes and the pinions of the people, not merely as 
imagined by the (jovernment of India, but as ascertained 
by means of a constitutional machinery existing for the 
purpose, then of course the situation would be a different 
one. In the Self-Governing Colonies, where they are able 
to impose protective tariffs (and, in fact, every Colony has 
its huge tariff wall, as we all know), the Government is 
carried on in accordance with the wishes of the people 
constitutionally ascertained. Where that guarantee exists, 
it may be assumed that the taxpayers 9 f the country 
are able to take care of their own interests and further 
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that they are able to influence the decisions of the 
Government. But, situated as we are to-day, we are entirely 
dependent on the Government of India, and, more even 
than the Government of India, on the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, in this matter, as they have all the 
power. We may offer observations, we may criticise the 
actions of the Government in this country, but we are a 
long way yet before the Government of the country is 
carried on in accordance with our wishes, constitutionally 
ascertained ; and until that state of things arises, until, at 
any rate, we grow so strong in our influence and our posi- 
tion in this Council that the Government will think it 
necessary to accept and act on our views, I really think 
that, on the whole, a Policy of Free Trade, reasonably 
applied, is the safest policy for this country ; otherwise 
influential interests, influential combinations, influential 
parties in England, who can have ready access to the 
Secretary of State, to whom we have no such access, will 
not fail to take the fullest advantage of the situation; 
and this huge engine of protection, which is a vast power, 
will be employed, not in the interests of the people of 
India, but in the interests of those parties. That being 
so, I do not think we should go in for the advocacy of pro- 
tection, as such, in the present state of the country, and I 
for one, will not be a party to such advocacy. 1 do not 
therefore join in the plea that the abolition of excise duties 
would be a measure of protection to the Indian industry 
and that the Government should accede to it on that 
ground. But, independently of that, we have a strong 
case for urging that these duties should be abolished. 

One word more I would say before I come to the 
concluding part of my remarks, and it is this : that in this 
matter of securing the right kind of protection, there is 
really not much to choose between the two parties in 
England. The Liberal Party is, of course, committed to 
Free Trade openly ; Tariff Reformers appear to favour a 
policy of protection ; but it was made abundantly clear, in 
the course of the last but one election, by prominent 
members of the Tariff Reform Party— Mr. Bonar Law, 
Lord Curzon and, if I remember right, even Mr. Balfour— 
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that, while they would liko to have Tariff Reform as 
England’s policy, they would insist on keeping India in 
bondage, so far as her fiscal policy was concerned. It is 
true that in one of the leading Conservative papers in 
England, the Morning Post^ some striking contributions 
have recently appeared, favouring a policy of fiscal 
independence for India ; but, before we reach that inde- 
pendence, we shall have to traverse a good deal of ground, 
and for the present, at any rate, I do not regard the 
question as within the pale of practical politics. 

I now come to the proposal which I wish to make. 
I suggest that the excise duties should be limited to the 
higher counts only, in regard to which there is competi- 
tion between England and India. Roughly, I may say 
that all counts below 30 should be exempted. That would 
mean the abolition of the bulk of the excise duties. Such 
abolition would be a just measure of financial relief to the 
poorest of the community. To make up for the loss thus 
occasioned, 1 suggest that the import duties on cotton 
goods be raised to 6 per cent.; the countervailing duty in 
India, limited to counts above 30, being also raised to 5 
per cent, at the same time. You will then not sacrifice any 
revenue. Taking the imports of cotton goods at, say, 
20 millions, an incieaseof per cent, in the customs duty 
will mean about £ 300,000 or 46 lakhs more to the exche- 
quer, and that would be more than 41 lakhs realized from 
the excise duties last year. Besides you will have in addi- 
tion a five per cent, excise on all counts above 305. pro- 
duced in this country. There will thus be no loss and 
probably some gain to the finances of the country by this 
course. With these observations I beg to support the 
resolution. 
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[0« 9th March 1911, the Honble Mr. Malaviya moved 
a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recommend- 
ing the enhancement of the import duty on sugar. Mr. 
Gokhale, in moving a friendly amendment to the RcsoUihon, 
spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I beg to move the following amendment to the 
resolution which my Hon’ble friend has proposed : — 

That the Council recommends that the Government should 
order an 'inquiry bv a Committee of competent persons into the 
present condition of the sugar industry in India with a view to 
ascertaining what action can and should be taken by the State to 
save the industry from the threatened ruin. 

Sir, I would like to state at the outset that my 
amendment is a friendly amendment to the resolution. 
My Hon’ble friend has proposed that the Government 
should so raise the duty on imported sugar as to enable 
the indigenous sugar industry to survive the competition 
to which it is at present exposed. A very small calcula- 
tion will show that for this purpose a duty of not less than 
110 to 40 per cent, will be required, and possibly even a 
higher rate may have to be imposed. It depends on what 
kind of sugar you want to protect from the competition of 
foreign sugar. If it is the sugar manufactured by fact- 
ories worked by foreign methods, the duty will have to be 
about 40 per cent. If, however, it is the sugar manufactur- 
ed by indigenous methods, then the duty will have to go 
higher, and may have to be as high as 80, 90 or even 100 
per cent. Therefore, without expressing an opinion on 
the proposal made by my Hon’ble friend, I suggest an 
enquiry into the condition of the industry— and my 
Hon’ble friend will himself recognize the desirability of 
this — before his proposal is definitely considered by the 
Government. What I urge is that the Government 
should appoint a Committee of competent persons connect- 
ed with the industry as also representing the Government 
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and the public to thoroughly investigate the condition of 
the industry, and to recommend what action may be 
reasonably expected from the State, and should be taken 
by the State. Sir, there is no doubt whatsoever that the 
sugar industry is in a very bad way and that the decline 
is progressive. There is also no doubt that the imports^ 
especially of Java sugar, have been going up by leaps and 
bounds. In ten years they have risen from a value of 
about £ 170,000 to over 4 millions. I think these figures 
are sufficient to show what enormous quantities of Java 
sugar are now coming into the country, and to what seri- 
ous competition the sugar manufactured in India is 
exposed. Sir, the great German economist, List, points 
out in one place what happens when a country like India 
comes into the vortex of universal compkition. He 
says that when a country, industrially backward, with an- 
tiquated methods of manufacture, dependent largely on 
manual labour, comes into the vortex of universal com- 
petition — competition with countries which use steam 
and machinery and the latest researches of science in their 
production — the first effect is to sweep off local industries, 
and the country is thrust back on agriculture and render- 
ed almost entirely agricultural for some time. But then, 
here, he says, comes in the duty of the State, When such 
a situation is reached, the State, he says, should step for- 
ward, and by a judicious system of protection it should 
foster such industries as are capable of being fostered, so 
that the country may once again enter on its industrial 
path with the aid of the latest appliances and ultimately 
stand successfully the competition of the whole world. 
Now, Sir, as I pointed out this morning, if we had a 
potent voice in the administration of this country, I cer- 
tainly would strongly advocate that the Government of 
India should follow this advice of List : but as things are, 
for a long time to come this will not be practicable ; and 
as practical men, we must accept the situation and make 
the best of it. Personally, therefore, I think that for the 
present we should ask the State to give only such help 
the industry, as it can, without running counter to the 
principles which are at present in the ascendant in the 
administration of thiscountry—I mean free trade principles. 
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Sir, I stated my opinion this morning that I was not 
sorry that the policy of the State to-day is a free trade 
policy ; it is the least harmful, it is the safest, and till we 
are stronger I should not like to see it change. If the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State had the 
power to grant protection in the present circumstances, I am 
not sure that it would be employed in the best interest of 
the people of this country. I, therefore, personally do not 
ask for a high protective tariff; but I urge that an en- 
quiry be first made to find out in what way and to what 
extent the State can help this industry. Sir, at the Edu- 
cational Conference which was held the other day at 
Allahabad, under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Butler, this question of the present condition of the sugar 
industry came up for consideration in connection with the 
subject of technical and scientific education. And my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Mudholkar made at the meeting a 
number of valuable suggestions, and there was a represent- 
ative of the sugar industry from the United Provinces, 
who also stated what the difficulties of the industry were 
which required to be overcome. It was a most interest- 
ing discussion, and I have no doubt that Mr, Mudholkar, 
who will probably take part in this debate, will state here 
what he stated to the Conference. It seemed from that 
discussion that there was a great deal that the Govern- 
ment could do for the industry even if it did not impose 
a high protective tariff ; in the matter, for instance, of 
making the services of expert chemists available, in the 
matter of the terms on which land may be held, in the 
matter of irrigation and other facilities, and so forth. I 
therefore suggest that a Committee should be appointed 
to investigate the condition of the industry and consider 
what assistance the Government may give in order that 
the industry may be saved from the threatened ruin. The 
Committee may also be ask^d to report if any protective 
action can be taken by the State, and, if so, what that 
action should be. 

Sir, I think it necessary to point out that in any 
scheme of protection that may be proposed by anybody, 
three questions arise, which must be carefully considered. 
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The first question is, what will be the difference to the 
cultivators, if high protective tariff is imposed, and by 
its means they are kept to their present cane cultivation ? 
And how will they fare if the cane cultivation is allowed 
to go out, as it is steadily going out at present ? We find 
from Mr. Noel-Paton*s recent pamphlet on the subject 
that during the last 9 or 10 years the area under cane has 
diminished by more than 8 per cent, and that the area 
under other corps has correspondingly increased by more 
than 8 per cent. This shows that the area vacated by 
cane has been occupied by other crops. The question 
therefore arises, how the cultivators have fared under this 
change. If it is found that the going out of the cane and 
the coming in of other crops have injured the cultivators, 
it will Idg a strong argument in favour of the State doing 
something to prevent this substitution taking place. If 
it is found, on the other hand, that the substitution has 
not injured the cultivators, then, so far as the cultivators 
are concerned, the plea for protection loses a great deal of 
its force. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
read an extract from a speech by a Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces, in which a distinct opinion is ex- 
pressed that the substitution of other crops would injure 
the cultivators. If that is so, that would be a strong 
argument in favour of the Government doing some thing to 
prevent such an injury to the cultivators ; and this is the 
first question that must be considered in connection with 
this matter. 

The second question is, supposing that a duty of 30 
to 40 per cent, is imposed, on whom will it really fall ? 
Roughly speaking, Sir, I look at the question in this way. 
The poorest classes of this country hardly ever use sugar ; 
they use what we call gur or jaggery. We will assume 
that all those whose annual income is less than Rs. 100 
generally use guf or jaggery, and that persons above that 
limit use sugar, using it in greater and greater proportion 
as you go up. We will further say that to those whose 
income exceeds Rs. 1,000 a year, it will not much matter 
if the price of sugar is raised by 30 or 40 per cent. There 
* remains the class whose income is between these two limits 
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of Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000 a year— class that undoubtedly 
uses sugar and is interested in having it cheap. It is a 
very numerous class, and it would undoubtedly be hit hard 
by an increase in the price of sugar. Members of this 
class use sugar in large quantities not only on ceremonial 
and festive occasions, but ordinarily ; and the bulk of 
whatever extra duty is imposed will come out of the pockets 
of this class. Now, a 30 per cent, duty on Java sugar 
means — the last imports being four million pounds or 
6 crores of Rupees — very nearly two crores. A duty 
like that will therefore take two crores of rupees out 
of the pockets of this poor class; and, if the culti- 
vators fare neither better nor worse, whether they 
grow cane or other crops, then the only result of the 
duty will be that this sum of 2 crores will go to so raise 
the profits of the manufacturers in India as to enable 
them to remain in the industry. And this directly 
brings us to the third question : who will really benefit 
by a 30 or 40 per cent, duty ? I have already observed 
that a 30 or 40 per cent, duty will not suffice to bring the 
old indigenous portion of the industry within the line of 
protection. The factories that will receive the protection 
are those run on European lines, and it is no use disguis- 
ing the fact that most of these factories are in European 
hands and their profits go to Englishmen. Sir, I do not 
grudge to any Englishman a single penny of the money he 
may legitimately make; but I think it is a fact, which 
must be fairly and squarely faced, that by a 30 per cent, 
duty on sugar we shall take two crores out of the pockets 
of a poor class whose earnings are between Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 1,000 a year, and we shall transfer this sum practical- 
ly to the pockets of English manufacturers of sugar in the 
country. I do not mean that they will thereby realise any 
large profits in the industry — probably you will by means 
of the duty just enable them to remain in the industry ; 
without this bonus, they may have to abandon the indus- 
try and devote themselves to something else. But even if 
the manufacturers realize no more than ordinary profits, 
the question must be considered — is it just that a sum of 
two crores should be taken out of the pockets of a poor 
class and put into the pockets of the manufacturers, to 
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enable them to realize ordinary profits and keep up the 
industry? Sir, I only suggest these points, which strike 
me as serious, for consideration. I think these questions 
require to be carefully considered before any action is 
taken on the lines suggested by my Hon’ble friend. I am 
not necessarily against all protective action by the State. 
But I strongly hold that every proposal of protec- 
tion must be judged upon its merits, and it is for this 
reason that I suggest this enquiry. With these words,. 
Sir, I move my amendment. 



EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 

[On nth March 1911 ^ the Hon'hle Mr, Stibba Rao 
moved a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
recommending the appointment of a Commission of officials and 
non-officials to consider the claims of Indians to higher and more 
extensive employment in the PMic Service connected with the 
civil administration of the country. Mr. Gokhale, in supporting 
the Resolution^ spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, before I say a few words on the resolution 
which my Hon’ble friend has brought forward, I would 
like to offer him my congratulations on the industry and 
care with which he has prepared his case and the ability 
with which he has presented it to the Council. Sir, 
this question is undoubtedly one of great importance, and,, 
like all questions of great importance, it is beset with great 
difficulties. I am anxious to approach it with as much 
fairness as I am capable of, because there are undoubtedly 
two sides, and while I am keen that the aspirations of my 
countrymen should receive fair and reasonable recogni- 
tion from the Government, I should be very unwilling not 
to recognise at the same ,time the difficulties that lie in the 
path of the Government in dealing with this subject. 

Sir, one of the fundamental conditions of the peculiar 
position of the British' Government in this country is 
that it should be a continuously progressive Government. 
I think all thinking men, to whatever community they 
^long, will accept that. Now, 1 suggest four tests to 
judge whether the Government is progressive, and further 
whether it is continuously progressive. The first test that 
I would apply is what measures it adopts for the moral and 
inaterial improvement of the mass of the people, and under 
these measures I do not include those appliances of mod- 
ern governments, which the British Government has 
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^evolved .in this country, because they were appliances, 
necessary for its very existence, though they have bene- 
fitted the people, such as the construction of Railways, the 
introduction of Post and Telegraphs, and things of that 
kind. By measures for the moral and material improve- 
ment of the people, I mean what the Government does 
for education, what the Government does for sanitation, 
what the Government does for agricultural development* 
what the Government doesfor industrial development, and 
so forth. That is my first test. The second test that I 
would apply is what steps the Government takes to give 
us a larger and larger share in the administration of our 
local affairs — in municipalities and local boards. My third 
test is what voice the Government gives us in its Councils 
--in these deliberative assemblies, where policifes are con- 
sidered ; and lastly, we must consider how far Indians are 
admitted into the ranks of the public service. 

Now, Sir, as regards the first test, I believe that is 
what one feels to be in the air— 1 believe that we are on 
the eve of important measures being taken by the Govern- 
ment, and in those measures both the officials and. non- 
officials can and should heartily co-operate with one 
another. As regards the second, I trust that, as a result 
of the Decentralization Commission’s labours, a further 
advance will soon be made. A fair beginning has already 
been made, and when we have a further advance in the 
same direction, we might be expected to remain satisfied 
with that for some time. As regards deliberative assemb- 
lies — the Provincial and Imperial Councils-^the reforms 
that have recently been introduced constitute an important 
advance, and for some time, therefore, that question may 
rest there. When, however, we come to the last question, 
we strongly feel that the time has come when something 
must be done to improve matters, and I hope something 
will soon be done. Sir, 1 have already observed that the 
Government has to be a continuously progressive Govern- 
ment, and that it cannot afford to rest on whatever it has 
done in the past in any one of these directions. Now 
taking this question of the employment of Indians in the 
higher ranks of the public service, which I admit is a very 
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difficdt question, I would like to refer briefly to what my 
Hon me friend Mr. Subba Rao has already pointed out, 
namely, that there are four or five distinct landmarks in 
regard to this matter in the history of British rule. In 
18.‘33, when Parliament laid down that there should be no 
distinction of race in making appointments to the public 
service in this country, the British nation gave a noble 
pledge to the people of this country of its own accord. 
Theie was no agitation here at that time— in fact, there 
was hardly any Western education. It was a great pledge 
to give, and it was given by the British nation spontane- 
ously. The next landmark is 1854, when the competitive 
examination was thrown open to Indians along with 
Europeans. The old Haileybury system was abolished 
and competition was introduced, and it was thrown open 
to all. The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 constitutes the 
next landmark. Even then there was no agitation for a 
wide employment of Indians in the public service for the 
simple reason that the Universities had not then been 
established, and there was no large educated class. In 
1861, when the Secretary of State appointed his Com- 
mittee, to which my Hon’ble friend has referred, it was 
again more the conscience of the English people than any 
demand made from this side that led *to the appointment 
of that Committee. When the Act of 1870 was passed— 
that is the next landmark— there was some public opinion- 
here, and a few Indians — notably Mr, Dadabhoy Naoroji 
—had been agitating in England for the admission of 
Indians to high office; but even then, the main part of 
the w’ork was done by Englishmen, by English friends of 
our aspirations, who felt that the arrangements existing 
at that time were not quite just to the people pf India. 
When, however, the Public Service Commission was 
appointed in 1886— that is the next landmark— the 
position was much altered. By that time a large educated 
class had come into existence, and that class keenly felt 
its own exclusion from the higher ranks of the Public 
Sepice. The Commission was appointed with the declared 
object of devising means for the larger admission of 
Inians in these ranks, and as the results of the Com- 
mission’s labours have, on the whole, been disappointing,. 
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there is no doubt that that constitutes a legitimate ground 
of complaint for the people of this country. ^ 

Sir, 'it is interesting to note at what intervals these 
successive steps in advance were taken. From 18II3 to 
1804 or 1858, whichever you take, there was an interval 
of 20 or 25 years. From 1858 to 1870, when the next 
step was taken, there was an interval of 12 years. In 
1886, when the question was again examined, it was after 
an interval of about 16 years. Since then, however, there 
has been no inquiry — that means during a period of 25 
years — and that is one reason why I urge that the reso- 
lution of my Hon’ble friend should be adopted. It is true 
that during the last three or four years some very striking 
appointments to high office have been made. ^My friend, 
Mr. Ali Imam, sits on that bench there; twoTndians sit 
in the Secretary of State for India’s Council; an Indian 
recently held the position of Advocate-General at Calcutta, 
and Indians have even been appointed to act as Chief 
Justices of different High Courts. These striking appoint- 
ments have no doubt impressed the imagination of the 
people, and there can be no question that they are deeply 
appreciated by my countrymen. But our grievance is in 
regard to the bulk of appointments in the higher rank ; 
and that grievance is not really touched by these appoint- 
ments, And so far as that grievance is concerned, the 
labours of the Public Service Commission resulted in little 
substantial improvement for us in practice. And indeed 
in some departments, the position has been rendered 
actually worse. My Hon*ble friend, Mr. Subba Rao, has 
pointed out how in regard to the central Civil Service, the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission and 
the orders passed by the Secretary of State on those re- 
commendations have actually put us back, compared with 
the Statutory Service Rules of 1879. The rules of 1879 
gave us one sixth of the total recruitment of Civilians for the 
country. Now, taking the cadre at about a thousand posts 
—it may be a few more or a few less— we should have had 
about 160 Indians, under those rules, in the central Civil 
Service. The Commission, however, recommended only 
108 posts for us in place of 160, and the Secretary of State 
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cut the number down to 93 ; and that is the number we 
have at present. I believe even the whole of these 93 are 
not yet held by Indians. I think we are about 10 short 
of what the Secretary of State promised at that time leav- 
ing out of account the additions made subsequently for 
Burma and Assam. Now, Sir, the Secretary of State’s 
orders were passed in about 1890 or 1891, and twenty 
years have elapsed since then. If for nothing else, at 
least for the fact that it is now 25 years since the appoint- 
ment of the Public Service Commission, and 20 years since 
the vSecretary of State passed his orders on the recommend- 
ations of that Commission, I urge that there should be a 
fresh enquiry into the whole matter. But, Sir, I say some- 
thing more. I say that as a result of the labours of the 
Public Service Commission, the position of Indians in 
many branches of the Public Service has actually been 
rendered worse, and that should now be set right. In the 
first place, Sir, the Public Service Commission recommend- 
ed that there should be a division of the Public Service into 
Imperial and Provincial. Now that was a most unfortu- 
nate recommendation. I am quite sure that the President 
of the Commission— the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab of that time— a man of broad sympathies, un- 
doubtedly did not want to put the Indians back; but the 
result actually has been to put us back, and' this for two 
reasons. First, there is a stamp of inferiority on the 
Provincial men, and they are bound to feel that. Secondly, 
if you have these artificial divisions of Imperial and 
Provincial, the abler men in the Provincial Service— I 
mean those who are abler even than some of the men in 
the Imperial Service — cannot help feeling that the 
arrangement is most unjust to them. 1 am, therefore, 
strongly of opinion that this division between Imperial and 
Provincial must go. I hppe it will go soon, and unless it 
does we shall have to bring up this matter again and again 
before this Council. Then, iil two departments particular- 
ly, this division between Imperial and Provincial has done 
greater harm to us thari in other departments— I mean 
the Education and the Public Works Department. In 
some of the other departments, the creation of a Provincial 
Service has to a certain extent improved the prospects 
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of Indians, so far as mere numbers are concerned, because 
there were hardly any Indians employed in those depart- 
ments before and the constitution of the Provincial Ser- 
vice has given them some chance there. But in the 
Education and Public Works Departments, we have suffer- 
ed a great set-back. In the Education Department, for 
instance, Indians were on terms of equality with their 
English colleagues before the creation of a Provincial 
Service. The scale of salary was, no doubt, two-thirds, 
but in other respects they were on equal terms. But 
they have now been put into a distinctly subordinate posi- 
tion and we see on every side the most flagrant cases, 
which hurt everybody. Thus we And men of most distin- 
guished attainments in the Provincial Service simply 
because they are Indians, and men who passed their 
examinations only yesterday, and who have so far earned 
no distinction by their work, in the Imperial Service, 
simply because they are Europeans. 1 will give only one 
instance. There is a gentleman here in Calcutta, named 
Dr. P. C. Ray, a most distinguished man of science, a man 
who has been honoured by French and German savants, a 
man adored by his pupils, a man who has been doing origi- 
nal work for the last 20 years and more. But he is still in 
the Provincial Service, whereas young men, fresh from 
College, without any original work to their credit, mrn 
who are admittedly his inferiors, are brought out to 
this country and put over his head, simply because 
he happens to be in the Provincial Service and they are 
brought out as members of the Imperial Service. Now, 
Sir, this sort of thing hurts not merely the men who are 
actually affected by it, it hurts the students studying 
under them. In other departments any injustice done to 
an Indian official concerns that official only. In the Edu- 
cation Department it affects the students as well ; the 
bitterness passes from the professors to the students, and 
the whole student community comes to be affected by it. 

Take again the Public Works Department. At one 
time Indian and European Engineers were all on terms of 
absolute equality not only as regards status but even as 
regards pay. In 1892, difiereiuial rates of pay ^^ele 
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introduced for the first time — two-thirds pay for Indian 
Engineers. Now under the new organisation scheme, the 
status of the Provincial Engineers is reduced still 
further, for they are now to be put on a separate list, 
Thus, in this Department, we were at first on terms 
of absolute equality with Englishmen. Then our 
pay was reduced to two-thirds, though in regard to 
other matters equality was maintained. Finally, it is now 
decided to do away with this equality by putting us on a 
separate list altogether. And not only is this applied to 
new men but a most unjust and unjustifiable attempt 
has been made to apply it to old men, recruited since 
1892. There are about 100 men who are the victims 
ol this gross injustice. There is the definite word 
of the (7iOVernment pledged to them in 1892 that they 
would be on the same list as the Imperial Engineers, 
and yet it is proposed now to put them on a separate 
list — a distinct breach of faith. These men have not yet 
accepted the arrangement, three years have passed, and 
they have so far got no redress. The Secretary of State is 
still Wciiting for the despatch of the Government of India 
which should have gone long ago. I asked a question the 
other day on the subjecf, and the Hon’ble Mr. Carlyle gave 
an answer, in which I see an element of hope. 1, there- 
fore, will not press this question further to-day, but, if 
necessary, I will bring a resolution on this subject at 
Simla. 

1 urge then, first of all, that this distinction between 
Imperial and Provincial must go. The second respect in 
which we have lost ground since the last Public Service 
Commission is in regard to competition. Gradually com- 
petition has been abolished more or less throughout the 
country and we are now made to depend almost exclusive- 
ly upon Government nomination, pure and simple. Now, 
I am quite alive to the defects of competition as a method 
of filling Government offices, * Of course it is not ideally 
the best method, but I contend that it is the best method 
available. In a country like this, governed by English- 
men, who are unfamiliar with our ways, and cannot in- 
stinctively understand the difference between one individual 
29 
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and another, they are at times apt to be misled by appear- 
ances, by recommendations and by a lot of other considera- 
tions owinf*; to the very peculiarity of their position. And 
I submit il^t competition, with all its defects, is any day 
better than nomination, pure and simple. An English- 
man, judging of English candidates, may dispense with 
competition, brcause there is a great deal of initial knowl- 
edge that may be taken for granted on account of their 
belonging to the same society. Here the individuals 
belong to different societies and that initial knowledge is 
lacking, and nomination, 1 contend, is bound to lead to 
abuses— haphazard selection and favouritism. My second 
point, therefore, is that competition must again be restor- 
ed for making selections for Government service. 

I will now say a word about one or two other 
Departments. I have said that in the Public Works and 
Education Departments, our position has grown worse. In 
the Medical Department, while it has not grown worse, it 
is still most unsatisfactory. The professorships are all the 
monopoly of the Indian Medical Service Officers and the 
hospitals are closed to all non service men. Recently they 
have thrown open the Professorship of Anatomy in the 
Calcutta College to non-service men, hut the moment it is 
thus thrown open to non-service men, it is rendered 
altogether unattractive. There used to be a ‘pension 
attached to this post till now, and private practice was 
hitherto allowed ; but it is now declared that there is to be 
no pension, there is to be no private practice, and the new 
man will get no house allowance, when every one else is 
getting it. Thus the moment the post is thrown open to 
non-service men it is made altogether unattractive for our 
best men, and I would like to have an explanation as to 
why this has been done. Take again the question of the 
Chemical Analysers in Bombay and Karachi. Some years 
ago, the Secretary of State decided that these appoint- 
ments should not be the monopoly of the Indian 
Medicial Serv’ice. And there is a distinguished man in 
Bombay available for these appointments to-day, doing for 
years the work of Assistant Chemical Examiner. Indian 
Medical Service men, appointed as Chemical Analysers, 
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receive their training under him, and then they are pift 
over his head. I understand the Government ol Bombay 
is anxious to help this gentleman; but the matter rests 
with the Government of India, and somehow his ability 
and record of services receive no recognition from them. 

Lastly, 1 come to the Department of Railways. I 
am not goin;’ into the question in detail to-day, because 
iny friend the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar has already dealt 
with it exhaustively. Heie we are ahriosl entirely exclud- 
ed from all higher appointments, and 1 hold that this is 
absolutely indefensible. It cannot seriously be contended 
that Indians are not fit for any place in the Railway 
Administration above Rs. 200 a month, when you can put 
them on the Government bench there, make them Chief 
Justices of High Courts or entrust them with the 
management of dibtricts and divisions. To those who 
speak of such unfitness, I would like to mention an 
interesting episode. It refers not to the Railway Depart- 
ment, but to another Department — the Survey Depart- 
ment — but the principle is more or less the same. Not 
many years ago, there was a controversy about the position 
of Indians in the Survey Depaitment, and it was contend- 
ed very vigorously by the champions of European mono- 
poly that Indians were not fit for the work, and that 
therefore they should be kept out. Unfortunately a report, 
submitted by Colonel Du Pre, who was then the head of 
the Survey Department and who was a strong advocate of 
Indian exclusion, came to be published, and this is what he 
was found to say in that report : 

I may here remark incidentally that my numerous late in- 
spectfcns show me that the tendency of the European surveyors is 
to stand and look on, while the natives are made to do the drawing 
and hand printing, as if they thought themselves quite above that 
sort of thing. This is a mistake and cannot be permitted ior che 
future. Besides, it is suicidal tor the Europeans to admit that 
I^atives can do any one thing better than themselves. They should 
claim to be superior tn mryihingf and only allow Natives to take 
a secondary or subordinate part. In mv old parties, 1 never per- 
mitted a Native to touch a theodolite or an original computation, 
•on the principle that the triangulation or scientific work was the 
prerogative of the highly paid European, and this reservation of 
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the scientific work was the only way by which I could keep a dis- 
tinction, so as to justify the different figures respectively drawn by 
the two classes — the European in office time and the Native who* 
ran him so close in all the office duties as well as in field duties.. 
Yet I see that Natives commonly do the computation work, and 
the Europeans some other inferior duties. 

Sir, I beg, with all respect to make a present of this 
extract to the Hon’ble Sir T. Wynne! One word more, 
and I have done. Sir, 1 have admitted that the question 
is a difficult one, but what 1 urge is that there should be 
continuous progress. Nobody urges that the English 
element should be withdrawn suddenly or even largely, but 
unless Indians are introduced into the higher ranks in 
larger and larger numbers, the discontent which the Gov- 
ernment are anxious to remove is not likely to disappear. 
With these words, 1 strongly support the motion which- 
my Hon'ble friend has brought forward. 



THE INDIAN FACTORIES AMENDMENT BILL. 

\0n 21st March 1911^ Mr. Gokhale moved in the 
Imperial Legislative Council an amendment to the Indian 
Factories Bill as amended by the Select Committee, making 
it obligatory on every factory emploving move than twenty 
children to maintain an elementary school and provide them 
■with free and compulsory instruction. In support of his amend- 
ment^ he spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I beg to move that to clause 23 of the Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee, the following sub- 
clauses be added : — 

(1) Every factory, in which more than fwenty children between' 
the ages of nine and twelve are employed, shall maintain an elemen- 
tary school in proper condition for their benefit, and attendance at 
such school for not less than three hours every working day shall be 
compulsory in the case of each child so employed. 

(2) No fees shall be charged for the instruction given in such 
school. 

Sir, I urge this amendment on the broad grounds of 
justice and humanity. The plea of justice is based on 
three considerations. In the first place, the very fact of 
the employment of these children in these factories dis- 
ables them from availing themselves of the ordinary 
facilities that exist for receiving instruction at school. 
They have to be in the factories for certain stated hours 
and therefore they cannot suit themselves to the hours 
during which they can receive instruction in ordinary 
schools. Secondly, under what is known as the- split shift 
system, their presence in the factories is not confined to 
the actual hours during which they have to work; but 
they are expected to be about the factories, on the premi- 
ses or somewhere near by, because their work is divided 
into two parts and they have to do part of the work in the 
morning and the other part in the afternoon. Therefore, 
itbe total time for which they must be present in or near 
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the factories is really much longer than the actual period 
for which they have to work. And thirdly, the parents 
of most of these children are employed in the factories^ 
and being sa employed they are prevented from exercising 
that supervision over their children which ordinarily they 
might be expectei^ to exercise. Therefore, Sir, on these 
three grounds of justice, 1 urge that the factory-owners 
should be made responsible for the education of these 
children. This is only fair, because the factory owners 
make money out of the children, make money also out of 
the children’s parents, and further work in their employ 
makes it impossible for the children’s parents to exercise 
that supervision over the education and other interests of 
the children which they might otherwise have exercised. 

Then, Sir, J urge my proposal on the ground of 
humanity. The. sole justification for a measure^ like this 
is its humanity, and humane considerations must apply 
most to that section of the labouring population which is 
least able to take care of itself. Now, children are 
obviously the least able to take care of themselves, and 
therefore, if humane considerations are to apply anywhere 
and the State is to extend its protection on humane grounds 
to any section of the labour-population, that ought to be 
in the aise of children. If the children are to be left to 
themselves, if after six or seven hours’ work has been 
exacted from them they are to be turned into the street 
there to get into the ways of mischief — without anybody 
to look after them, their parents being engaged in the 
factories — then 1 say the humanity on which the State 
bases itself in introducing this legislation is not extended 
to the children. 

1 think, therefore. Sir, that some provision ought 
to be made for the education of the children employed in 
factories, after they have performed their work. The 
hsUf-timers are between the ages of 9 and 14 ; I am quite 
willing that the provision to be made should be for child- 
ren between the ages of 9 and 12 only. Of course, it is 
true, as the last Factory Commission has pointed out, that 
there is no compulsory education for anybody in this- 
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country. It is also true that the Commission has express- 
ed itself against compulsory provision for the education of 
factory children ; but even so, the Commission has recom- 
mended very strongly that something should be done to 
ensure the education of these children and that local bodies 
and the Government and the factoiy-owners should all 
concert measures together for the purpose. The earlier 
Factory Commission, however — that of 1890 — is empha- 
tic in its recommendation that provision ought to be made 
for the education of the factory children, and I prefer its 
recommendation to that of the latter Factory Commission. 
This is what the earlier Factory Commission, which first 
provided that children should be employed as half-timers 
only , recommended : 

If our suggestion that children should be employed as half- 
timers is adopted, it will be found most important to provide some 
means of instruction during two or three of the spare hours that 
the children are off work. Tt is not for us to discuss here the 
advantages ot elementary education, and general control and super- 
vision ot the rising generation of operatives. These are too obvious 
to require anv advocacy from us. What we would sav is that 
Local Governments and municipalities should meet mill-owners 
half-way and, as is done in regard to children under other circum- 
stances, contribute half t4ie cost ot teaching factory children. 
Supposing, for instance, that a mill, employing 100 children, 
spends IG rupees a month for two teachers; the Municipality or 
Government should double this subscription and provide two or 
more teachers. Looking at it from a pecuniary poml of view, the 
expenditure is so trifling that we cannot doubt that scliools would 
be startetl without delay in connection with all mills employing a 
large number of children. It was not to be expected that schools 
started under the present circumstances could be a success. For 
it is impossible that a tired and jaded child (there was no class of 
balf-timers before 1S90) can work his brain to any useful purpose 
3fter his body has been thoroughly worn out with physical exertion. 

Then, Sir, our friend, the HonTJe Mr. Fremantle, 
in a very interesting report which he submitted some time 

to the Government of the United Provinces on the 
condition of labour in Upper India, takes up this question 
and makes a very strong recommendation. 1 think he 
puts the case so well that I cannot do better than read to 
the Council what he says : 

. first step, says Mr. Fremantle, is to compel observance 

01 the law as to the employment of children. When the children 
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are really employed for only half the day, their parents will, as a 
rule, be only too pleased that they should be under instruction for 
part of the rest of the time. The schools might be maintained by 
the mill managers on their premises and partly supt^^^rted bv grants- 
in-aid. With proper inspection, there should ha no risk of the 
instruction given being insufficient. Later, if the school became 
popular, it might be possible to provide by law that no bov or girl 
under U should be employed in a mill unless he or she were under 
instruction. If this were the law, it would not be the first attempt 
at compulsory education in India. The Gaekwar has introduced it 
in parts of the Baroda State, (so it is not onlv 1 who refer to the 
analogy of what tlie Gaekwar has done ; sometimes officials also do 
the same thing ;) ‘ and the East Indian Railway Company in their 
fine estate of Giridih enforce attendance at school with eNcellent 
results. In Ceylon ’ (here, again, we haye an official mentioning the 
example of Ceylon) wherever tliere are Government schools, 
education is compulsory, and the Commission on Elementary 
Education which sat recently recommended that planters should be 
held responsible for the instruction of the children of their Tamil 
coolies. Managers of mills and factories in Upper India^have never 
yet had their atter.tion specially directed to this matter, and it is 
quite time that a beginning were made. 

What Mr. Fremantle says about managers in Upper 
India applies equally to managers all over the country. 
Sir, it is true that on the Bombay side some of the mills 
have made attempts to provide educational facilities for 
the children employed in those mills ; but the last Com- 
mission has come to the conclusion that these facilities 
were not efficiently provided, and very often they were 
only a thin disguise for keeping the children on the pre- 
mises in order that they might be worked more than half 
time. One essential condition, therefore, in connection 
with any educational facilities offered is that there must 
be efficient supervision and that supervision must be pro- 
vided by the Education Department or whatever body it is 
that inspects and supervises local schools. But I think, 
Sir, the first thing to do in this matter is to throw a defi- 
nite responsibility on factory-owners. It is not an unfair 
thing to expect, as I have pointed out, that the factory- 
owners, who make money out of the children, should hold 
themselves responsible for the education of those children. 
Of course, it is only fair that the Government and the 
local bodies should come to the assistance of the factory- 
owners ; the cost may be divided among the three bodies 
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— the factory-owners, the local body concerned and the 
Government — in such proportions as may appear to be 
most equitable ; but somebody must first be made respon- 
sible for the education of these children, and I think it 
should be the factory-owners. Even though there is no 
general compulsory law in India, it is necessary that there 
should be special provision for factory children for the 
simple reason that these children are disabled from avail- 
ing themselves of the ordinary facilities that exist. I 
therefore trust that the amendment which 1 have moved 
will be accepted by this Council. 

[Replying on the debate which ensued Mr. Gokhale spoke 
as follows : — ] 

Sir, I quite understand the position of the Govern- 
ment and 1 really did not expect that the Government 
would do more than urge on the Local Governments the 
necessity of looking into this matter and doing what they 
could to secure reasonable facilities for the education of 
children employed in factories. Sir, the whole question 
has to be considered from a higher standpoint than that 
which has been taken by some of the speakers who have 
criticised my proposals. My Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy 
expresses the fear — -and I am surprised to see that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Clark concurs in that — that if educational 
facilities are provided for children employed in the 
factories, the evil of children being overworked will be 
facilitated. As a matter of fact, 1 think, if that is done, 
the evil will be reduced, because children will be definitely 
engaged in school, instead of merely loitering about, doing 
nothing. Of course, I insist on the essential condition 
that there should be efficient supervision ; and if efficient 
supervision is provided, there would be no risk whatever. 
It is when there is no school, and the children are asked 
to remain on the premises or close by the factories, that 
unscrupulous managers would find it easy to get them to 
work for longer hours than the law allows, under one 
pretence or another. 

As regards the Bill, to which Mr. Dadabhoy has 
made reference, let me point out that the Bill has not yet 
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become law and it will have to encounter such opposition 
as my Hon’ble friend offered to sohie of the provisions the 
other day, before it becomes law; and until it becomes 
law, it is no' use speaking of it as if it was law. Moreover,, 
even if my Bill passes, its application will depend upon 
the discretion of local bodies, whereas if this amendment 
is accepted automatically wherever there is a factory 
population of children, schools will come into existence. 
Again, my Bill provides only for children between the 
ages of (> and 10, whereas this amendment urges that 
facilities should be provided for the education of children 
up to 12. At present children from 9 upwards can be 
employed in factories; if my Bill becomes law, the age limit 
of employment will be raised by one year, as was proposed 
this morning by my Hon’ble friend Mr. Quin. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Madge spoke of the corpse of my 
Bill being resurrected in this amendment. The expression 
used by him suggests a hope on his part that my Bill is 
dead. Well, we shall see about that. Sir, my object in 
bringing forward this amendment was to emphasize the 
necessity of the Government attending to this matter, and 
to present to the Council the view which I have submitted. 
That object has been attained by this discussion, and as 
the Government are unable to accept my amendment, 1 
do not wish to press it. 



TAXABLE MINIMUM OF INCOME. 


[On 27th February 1912^ the Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy- 
moved a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
yecommending that the minimum of income assessable to the 
Income-tax be raised to Rs. 1^500 a year. Mr. Gokhale 
made the following speech on the occasion : — ] 

My Lord, I ae^ree with my Hon’ble friends Mr. Subha. 
Rao and the Maharaja of Burdwan that the Hon’ble Mr. 
Dadabhoy has not selected an exactly opportune moment 
for the discussion of this question. Not only are we on 
the eve of the extinction of our opium-revenue, but even 
taking the date on which this discussion comes up, we are 
now only within a week of the introduction of the next 
Financial Statement. I think it would have been much 
more convenient if the discussion had taken place at any 
rate after the Financial Statement had been introduced, 
because then wo should have known exactly how we were 
likely to stand next year. My Lord, a definite proposal 
for a remission of taxation can at any time be justified 
only on two grounds: first, that the condition of the 
finances of the country is so prosperous that some sort of 
remission is possible; and, secondly, that there is un- 
questionable hardship caused by a particular impost. Now 
as regards the first, viz.y the condition of our finances, I 
think its prosperity is a matter which is open to very 
serious doubt. Only the year before last, the Hon’ble 
Finance Minister imposed fresh taxes on the country, be- 
cause, in his view of things, the revenue then raised was- 
not sufficient for the requirements of the State It is true 
that last year there was a surplus and possibly, owing tO' 
the extraordinary circumstances of the year that is about 
to close, there will be another surplus announced next 
month. But to determine if a margin of revenue over 
expenditure is available so as to remit taxation, we must 
take a larger view of our finances than what would be 
obtained if we confined our attention to one or two years 
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only. Very probably in 1913, if the opium-revenue is 
•really extinguished, our finances will pass through a 
very trying time. 1 do not think, therefore, that 
any proposal involving remission of taxation should 
be seriously considered by this Council until we know 
where we stand so far at least as our opium-revenue 
is concerned. But apart from that, there is expendi- 
ture, and large expenditure, required in vaiious direc- 
tions. There is the question of mass education to 
which an Imperial grant of 50 lakhs a year has already 
been promised, and which, I hope, will grow more and 
more as year follows year. There is also the necessity of 
providing money for sanitation, and then I think one of 
the great needs of the country is that there should be 
larger grants-in-aid regularly made to Local Bodit's to 
enable them to perform their work satisfactorily. I think, 
therefore, that even if it is found that a surplus of revenue 
exists over the expenditure of the country when the next 
Financial Statement is introduced, there are so many 
directions in which that surplus could be usefully spent, 
and remission of taxation is not the only form in which it 
can be employed to the advantage of the people. But 1 
will put these considerations aside, and take up the other 
question, whether this impost causes an unquestion- 
able hardship to the class for whom my Hon’ble friend Mr. 
Dadabhoy has spoken to-day. Now, my Lord, there is no 
doubt that, from one point of view, all imposts are burden- 
some. If every tax is to be discussed solely from the 
standpoint of those who pay it, I do not think that there 
will be any tax which will escape adverse criticism. But 
the State has to look at it from another standpoint. The 
State has to look at the whole scheme of taxation, first, 
from the standpoint of its own necessities, and, secondly, 
from the standpoint of the comparative ability of the 
different classes to pay their particular share of the total 
revenue raised from the community. Now, judged by this 
standard, I really do not think that the class for which my 
Hon’ble friend seeks a remission has any substantial 
grievance. It is true that our minimum taxable limit is 
Rs. 1,000 a year, whereas in England, as my friend has 
pointed out, it is £ 160. But we njust take into account 
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the different money-values in the two countries — a point 
which Mr, Dadabhoy has ignored altogether. From that 
point of view a man who earns a thousand rupees a year 
here is really better off than one who earns £ 160 in* 
England. My Hon’ble friend’s chief argument in favour of 
his motion is the rise in prices that has taken place since 
190J3. It is true that there has been a serious rise in prices- 
in recent years, and that must hit hard every buyer of 
commodities. But have the necessities of the btate dimi- 
nished ? If not, how can the burden of taxation be reduc- 
ed merely because prices have risen ? Again, if there is a 
real surplus, which can be devoted to a reduction of 
taxation, which class is most entitled to relief ? These are 
the questions which have to be considered, but which my 
Hon’ble friend has not considered. He compares present 
prices with those of 190.*^. But he takes no account of 
the remissions of taxation which have been made since 
1903, and from which the class for whom he has spoken 
has benefited along with other classes. Thus the salt- 
duty, which was two rupees a maund in 1903, has been 
reduced by two successive remissions to one rupee a maund 
and this fact must be taken into account in making a com- 
parison. My friend has quoted an extract from Lord Cur- 
zon’s speech, claiming that Lord Curzon promised to raise 
the minimum limit of the income-tax to a higher figure 
when tile circumstances of the country permitted it. Now 
I was in the Council at that time, and 1 am quite sure that 
that was not the idea present in Lord Curzon’s mind. 
What he had in his mind was that the salt duty would be 
further reduced, and that promise has been liberally carried 
out by the Government by two further reductions. 

In judging of the comparative ability of different* 
classes to pay, the point to be really considered is whether 
the scheme of taxation, taken as a whole, hits any one 
class harder than any other class. Now from that stand- 
point I have no hesitation fn saying — and 1 have urged 
this view again and again in this Council — that the poorer 
classes of this country bear really a larger burden than 
the class to which my Hon’ble friend has referred or the 
classes above them. The upper and the middle classes of- 
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the country contribute really much less to the Exchequer 
•than our poor classes relatively to their resources. We 
have only to f^lance at the various heads of our principal 
revenue to see that this is absolutely correct. Our revenue 
is mainly derived from land, salt, excise, {opium I will 
leave out, as the opium revenue is contributed by the for- 
eign consumer), customs, stamps, registration, assessed 
taxes, forests and provincial rates. Now the land- revenue 
— in raiyatwari tracts at any rate — is largely contributed 
by very poor people. It is an open question whether this 
'revenue is rent or tax. My own view is that it is partly 
rent and partly tax. And to the extent to which it is a 
tax, its burdt'n in raiyatwari tracts tails on very poor 
people. Then take salt. The burden of salt-revenue falls 
the heaviest on very poor people. Of course every class 
consumes salt, but the bulk of it is consumed by the masses 
of the people. It is the same thing wi i h excise-revenue ; the 
bulk of the excise-revenue comes from the pockets of V(^ry 
poor people. The class for whom my friend has spoken 
does not use country liquors and therefore it pays nothing 
to the State under the head of excise. Then under stamps 
and registration, the poorer classes contribute, relatively 
speaking, much more than the class whose annual income 
is between one thousand and fifteen hundred Rupees. 
Under customs, too, the poorer classes bear their share of 
the burden, though here probably the classes abo\^ them 
contribute more. Under forests, they have to pay for 
their fuel and the grazing of their cattle. It is only the 
income-tax from which they are free, but taking the whole 
scheme of taxation, I maintain that their share of the 
burden is relatively much heavier than that of the middle 
and upper classes. No clear case, therefore, has been made 
^)ut for giving special relief just now to the class mention- 
ed by Mr. Dadabhoy. There are, however, one or two 
-suggestions which have come from my Hon’ble friend with 
which 1 am in agreement. I think that while the minimum 
taxable limit might be kept at Rs. 1,000, the principle of 
abatement should be introduced into this country. It is a 
just principle and is found in operation in many civilized 
countries.; and I think it is only just that there should be 
^ome abatement granted to those who are just above the 
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minimum limit. I think those whose incomes are between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 or Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 should 
liave some reduction made as regards the amount on which 
the tax is assessed. Then I also agree that in the case of 
joint stock companies or those who have an income of 
Rs. 50,000 a year, there might be a little higher rate of 
taxation. 1 do not think that that will hit anybody much, 
but will make up to some extent for the loss that will be 
occasioned by the granting of abatements in the case of 
those whose incomes are between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. 
I also agree with my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao 
that the chief giievai^e in connection with the income-tax 
is the manner in which the tax is collected. The assess- 
ments are notoriously haphazard, and there is no real 
relief in the shape of appeals, as they are now heard. 
Some better machinery has got to be devised in order to 
give relief to those— and their numbei is large — who 
suffer frewn the vagaries of the assessing officers. If that 
were done,' and if the principle of abatement were intro- 
duced with a higher rate for those who are above a certain 
limit, 1 think the requirements of the situation would be 
largely met. 



' LORD INCHCAPE’S INQUIRY. 

[On 2Syd February 1912, Mr. Gohhale^ in movim^^ a 
Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recommending 
that all available papers and correspondence relating to Lord 
Inchcapes Inquiry he laid on the table of the Council, spoke 
as follows : — ] 

My Lord, 1 beg to move— 

That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that all papers and correspondence relating to the appoint- 
ment of Lord Inchcape to conduct his present inqnirv into tne 
Railway Administration of India, which may be in the possession 
of the Government of India, bo laid on the table ot thcrQijpncil. 

< 

Uon’ble Members have no doubt read in tlae^ papers 
that last month an inquiry was held here ftfto certain 
matters connected with the Railway Administration of 
this country by Lord Inchcape, with the assistance of a 
Conference attended by the ChairmSti of the Railway 
Board and other officers of Government on the one hand 
and by the Agents and some of the Directors of the several 
railway companies on the other hand. Now there are 
several points connected with this inquiry which appear to 
be shrouded in obscurity and need clearing up, and my 
object in bringing this question before the Council to-day 
is to invite the Government to throw what light they can 
on those points. One unfortunate circumstance connected 
with this affair is that the public have been left to pick up 
what information they could entirely from unofficial sour- 
ces, from articles and paragraphs in newspapers. From 
beginning to end there has been absolutely no official 
statement of any kind on the subject. Towards the end 
of last year, a paragraph went the round of the Press, and 
that was the first intimation we had of this inquiry, that 
Lord Inchcape was coming out to India this cold weather 
to look into certain matters that had arisen between the 
Railway Board and the Railway Companies. As, however, 
there was no official announcement of the appointment, 
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many of us naturally thought that the paragraph only 
represented an attempt on the part of some clever journal- 
ist to anticipate events, intelligently or otherwise. At 
the beginning of this year, however, we were told again 
by the newspapers, that Lord Inchcape had actually 
arrived, and later on that he had set about making arrange- 
ments to hold his inquiry. Then we saw — this too in the 
papers — that a Conference was held, to which 1 have 
already referred— a Conference at which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Clark was present as an interested visitor and which 
was attended by the Hon’ble Sir James Meston with a 
sort of a watching brief on behalf of the Finance Depart- 
ment. Finally, my Lord, we learnt yesterday from the 
newspapers that Lo^d Inchcape had completed his labours 
and was going to submit his report to the Secretary of 
State by^ast evening’s mail. Now the first question that 
arises in this connection is, why was no official statement 
made at any stage of these proceedings on* this 
subject ? Government very rightly issue Press notes now 
on many matters, either to supply information or to 
remove misapprehensions. Only the other day a Press 
communique wrfs ihsued by the Education Department, 
correcting a mis-statement that had found its way into 
the columns of the papers that out of the 50 lakhs of Im- 
perial grant to Education announced at Delhi, 12 lakhs 
had been assigned to Bombay. If it was thought neces- 
sary to set right a mis-statement of that comparatively 
minor character by means of a Press communique, I really 
do not understand why no Press communique was ever 
issued on this subject of Lord Inchcape’s inquiry. It can- 
not be said that there was no adverse criticism on the 
subject in the Press. So far from that being the case, 
many Indian newspapers, and at least two Anglo-Indian 
papers, the Indian Daily News of Calcutta and the Times 
of India of Bombay, had passed very strong criticism on 
the whole proceeding, the criticism of the Times of India 
b> 2 ing the most direct and the most, powerful. My first 
question, therefore, is, why was no official statement of 
any kind issued at any time on the subject so as to prevent 
or remove misapprehensions in the public mind ? My 
second question is, what was exactly Lord Inchcape’s 
80 
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position in this inquiry ? It has been suggested—I have 
seen it in the papers, I think it was in the Indian Daily 
JV«ws— that Lord Inchcape had come out to this country 
as a sort of a plenipotentiary from the Secretary of State : 
and the Times of India spoke of Lord Inchcape’s * mission ’ 
in connection with railway matters. The impression left 
on my mind, after carefully reading what has appeared in 
the papers, is that Lord Inchcape undoubtedly came with 
a large and undefined discretion, the terms of reference 
not being fixed and the scope of inquiry not being settled 
beforehand. Now I want to know if this is true, and if 
so, whether any representation was made by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State in regard to this 
matter. The next (luestion that aris.qi^ is, if Lord Inchcape 
really came out like this with an unfettered discretion, 
what was the position of the Government of India in the 
matter? No one recognises more than T do the import- 
ance hnd necessity of Parliamentary control over Indian 
affairs, and that control, we all see, can be exercised only 
through the Minister who is responsible to Parliament for 
India. And no one questions the Secretary of State’s 
competence to order an inquiry in regard to any affair con- 
nected with the administration of India. What 1 contend, 
however, is that such inquiry must be through the regular 
channel. If a Royal Commission is appointed, the Com- 
mission would necessarily report to the King; but if a 
Committee is appointed or an individual deputed to make 
any inquiry, it is only right and proper that the report of 
such a committee or individual should be submitted 
through the Government of India. If what we have read 
in the papers be true, namely, that the report of Lord 
Inchcape has been sent direct to the Secretary of State, 1 
wish to ask why this clearly irregular procedure has been 
adopted; also if there has been any protest against this 
on the part of the Government of India as a whole — ^for 
the procedure adopted is calculated to lower the Govern- 
ment of India in the eyes of the people — or on the ,part 
of the Industry and Commerce Department, or on the part 
of the Finance Department.' I can call to mind three in- 
stances where individual experts selected by the Secretary 
of State came out to this country to advise the Govern- 
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ment. But they were appointed either at the instance of 
the Government of India or in consultation with that 
Government. Thus Sir Hamilton Frere-Smith came out 
to inquire into the condition of factories; Mr. Robertson 
came out to inquire into our Railway Administration ; and 
Mr. Newlands came out to enquire into the working of the 
Telegraphs. But in all these cases, though the appoint- 
ment was made by the Secretary of State, it was made 
either at the instance of, or in consultation with, the 
Government of India ; and these individual experts sub- 
mitted the results of their inquiry to the Government of 
India in the first instance, which the Government of India 
then forwarded to the Secretary of State, as they always do 
in all important matters. I believe the forthcoming 
inquiry by Sir William Nicholson’s Committee will also 
proceed on similar lines, and the report will be submitted 
through the Government of India and not to the Secretary 
of State direct. If the Secretary of State is to send out 
an officer of his own or a private individual^and Lord 
Inchcape is only a private individual now— to make an 
inquiry into matters of administration, independently of 
the Government of India, and if the results of such inquiry 
are to be communicated direct to him, I must say that this 
would be a dangerous innovation, opening the door wide to 
serious complications, and unless a protest is made in time 
both by the Government of India and by this Council 
against proceedings of this character, I am not sure that 
harm — and serious harm — will not be done in future even 
if no harm has been done in the present case. 

My Lord,^here is one more point in this connection, 
about which I wish to say a word. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the relations between the Railway 
Board and the Railway Companies have not been very 
smooth for the past two or three years, because the Rail- 
'vay Board has tried to tighten its control over the Rail- 
way Companies mainly in connection with the growth of 
working expenses. Well, the Railway Board in its turn 
has responded to pressure put upon it, first, by the 
Finance Department, and, secondly, by the criticisms that 
have been offered here by non-official Members in the 
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matter. I rejoice that the Railway Board is now exercising 
a lirmer control over the companies, and I earnestly hope* 
that it will become even more stringent in the future. If,, 
however, such control is felt to be a grievance by the 
Companies, the proper way to deal with the grievance is to* 
order a regular inquiry into it. One cannot help thinking 
— and I base myself only on what has appeared in the 
papers — that the powerful Railway Companies, with their 
influential Directorates, and their comparatively easy access 
to the Secretary of State in London, have succeeded in 
inducing the India Office authorities to send out Lord 
Inchcape so that matters might be made easier for them. 
Of course 1 have no official authority for making this 
statement, because nothing is known authoritatively, but 
this is the impression left on' my mind by all that has 
appeared in ttie papers on the subject. NowMn a matter 
of this kind, it is not the interests of the Companies only 
that have to be considered, but the interests of the tax- 
payers also must be taken into account, and the interests 
of the taxpayeis are lepresented in this controversy first 
by the Finance Department and next by the Kailwr^ 
Board. Moreover, it cannot be said that Lord inchcape 
is an expert in matters of railway administration. . As a 
matter of fact, in that respect we have at the head of the 
Railway Boaid a gentleman, with almost ideal qualifica- 
tions, one who was an Agent of an important railway and 
is now a trusted officer of Government responsible for 
spending its money economically. However, whatever may 
be thought of the necessity of inquiring into the matters 
at issue beiween the Railway Board and the Railway 
Companies, I feel bound to say that such inquiry should 
not have been entrusted to Lord Inchcape, My Lord, 1 
refer to this aspect of the question, because an important 
point of principle is involved in it. Lord Inchcape is the 
senior partner of a big commercial house in this country, 
having extensive dealings with Railway Companies. Of 
course everybody has the highest respect for his Lordship 
personally ; altci a most distinguished career as a business 
man in India, he retired to England, and there he was for 
a number of years- a member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council ; he has served the State in various capacities 
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with conspicuous ability, and his services have raised him 
to his present eminent position. No one will for a moment 
suggest that such a man is likely to be influenced in the 
recommendations that he would make by his business 
relations with Railway Companies ; but there is such a 
thing as an unconscious* bias from which even the most 
eminent of men are not free, and it is casting no reflection 
on Lord Inchcape to say that, as a great business man, he 
is apt to be more impressed by the importance of increased 
railway expenditure and the difficulties of Railway Com- 
panies than by the necessity for those safeguards which 
have been devised by the Finance Department and by the 
Railway Board to ensure economic (idministration. If his 
recommendations, therefore, result either in telaxing the 
control of the Railway Jioard over the growth of working 
expenses or in increasing the annual budget of capital 
expenditure on railways, this Council will certainly have 
very serious cause for complaint. There is thus room for 
very real anxiety in the public mind as to what the whole 
of this proceeding will lead to, and 1 have brought this 
motion before the Council in the hope that papers will be 
laid on the table and all doubts cleared up in the matter. 

[Replying on the debate which ensued, My, GokhaU spoke 
as follows : — ] 


My Lord, it may appear strange to this Council 
that while a Member of the Government of India is 
prepared to — I won’t use the word ‘ condone,’ but I will 
say accept — what has l^een done by the Secretary of 
State in this matter, non-official Members should 
stand up and urge the view that the proceeding detracts 
from the dignity and the position of the Govern- 
ment of India. But the Hon’ble Mr. Clark has carefully 
evaded the direct issues which I had put to him. What I 
wanted to know was— waa the Government of India 
consulted before Lord Inchcape was appointed ? Did the 
Government of India agree to the inquiry being conducted 
Lord Inchcape in the manner he did ? And are the 
Government of India prepared to accept the position that 
the Secretary of State may send out anybody he likes to 
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make an inqiury independently of the Government of 
India and to send a report to him behind the back of the 
Government of India ? Of course, a report submitted to 
the Government of India must go to the Secretary of State 
in case of such inquiries before final orders are passed. 
But that is another matter. What I object to is the 
report going direct to the Secretary of State, for practically 
it means that the whole inquiry is independent of the 
Government of India. If the Hon’ble Member* is 
prepared to accept such a position for the Government, of 
which he is a member, all I can say is that that is not the 
position which the Government of India should hold in 
these matters. As the purpose of my motion has not been 
met by the answ*er that the Hon’ble Member has given, I 
must press for the Resolution being put to the vote. 



THE CIVIL MARRIAGE BILL. 

[On 26th Febniary 1912^ the H enable Mr. Basil moved 
in the Impetial Legislative Council that the Civil Marriage 
Bill he re ferred to a Select Committee. Mr. Gokhale, in sup- 
porting the motion^ spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, after the speeches of the Hon^ble the Home 
Member and the Hon’ble the Law Member, it is clear that 
there is no chance of this motion being adopted by the 
Council. In spite of this, however, 1 would like to say a 
word, by way of appeal, to the Government to ask them 
to reconsider their position even at this last moment and 
let the Bill proceed to the proposed Select Committee. It 
is quite true that a very large majority of our countrymen 
are strongly against this Bill. At the same time even the 
strongest opponent of the Bill cannot deny that there is a 
very influential and enlightened minority in support of 
the Bill, That being so, I think it is due to the supporters 
of this Bill, to their position in the country and to the 
interests of Indian progress which they represent, that the 
Government should allow the Bill to be examined by a 
Select Committee; because it is only a Select Committee 
that can properly examine a measure of this kind. Per- 
sonally, Sir, I am strongly in favour of the Bill. It is 
quite true, as we have seen from opinions expressed both 
in this Council and outside, that the Bill represents ideas 
which are in advance of the views ot the bulk of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan communities to-day ; but I am 
quite sure that with the spread of higher education among 
Indian women, with late marriages coming more and more 
into vogue — and late marriages must lead to choice mar- 
riages, i.e.y to free choice by the marrying parties — with 
these things coming, with the dignity of individual free- 
dom realised better and better, and last, but not least, with 
the steady fusion of different creeds and different races, 
which IS bound to take place under the stress of our grow- 
ing nationality, to which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Ali 
Imam referred — a reference which seems* to have been 
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misunderstood by my Hon’ble friend Mr. Mudholkar — I 
say, under all these influences, the day cannot be far dis- 
tant when a measure like the one before us will find its 
way tg the Statute-book. And, Sir, when that day comes, 
the labours of my Hon’ble friend will be duly recognised. 
For the present, however, we must admit that owing to 
the apprehensions of orthodox people that have been 
aroused, and the attitude which the Government have 
adopted in this matter, the passing of this Bill becomes 
practically an impossibility. But that does not mean that 
the opportunity which has now arisen to examine the 
question of amending the law of 1872 need be thrown 
away altogether. Sir, there is a strong feeling in some 
quarters that this opportunity may be utilised at least to 
give relief to certain sections of the Indian community — 
certain denominations — who have a real andf reasonable 
grievance under the existing law, without wounding the 
susceptibilities of other sections. To mention only one 
suggestion out of several, if the Bill were so amended that 
instead of omitting the present negative declaration of the 
Act of 1872, that declaration was retained with an alter- 
native positive declaration added, saying that a person 
belonged to one of the Churches enumerated, that, Tthink, 
would meet the requirements of the Brahmo community 
and I do not think that there would be any objection to 
this on the part of even the most orthodox people. Under 
such a provision, a person would be able to come under the 
Act either by declaring that he or she did not profess this, 
that, or a third faith, or by saying that he or she was a 
fnember of this or that Samaj or Church. I gather from 
what the Hon’ble Maharaja of Burdwan and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Malaviya said to-day that they would have no objec- 
tion to such an amendment. If the Select Committee is 
disposed to examine the question in this spirit and find 
some such way out of the difficulty, I do not see why 
that should not be allowed by the Council. I do not see, 
Sif, why the whole of the Bill should be lost altogether — 
why we should not try to save as much of it as we can. 

One more thing. My Hon’ble friend has proposed a 
Select Committee on which official Members are in a major- 
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ity. The question will therefore remain under the con- 
trol of the Government even in Select Committee. If my 
Hon’ble friend, the mover of the Bill, takes at any stage a 
line in the Committee which the Government are unable 
to approve, they can prevent a favourable report being 
made to the Council, and even at the last moment they 
can throw out the Bill in Council. I would therefore 
make a strong appeal to the Government to reconsider 
their decision and allow this Bill to go to the Select 
Committee. 



THE POLICE ADMINISTRATION. 


[0« 27ih Febfuafy 1912, the Hon^ble Mr, Basn mved 
a Resolution in the hnpefial Legislative Council vecommendins, 
the appointmnt oj a Committee of officials and non-officials to 
inquire into Pohce Administration in India and the necessity 
for amending the law relating to confessions in Criminal cases. 
Mr, Gokhak, in supporting the Resolution, spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I rise to support the Resolution which my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Basu has moved for the adoption of the 
Council, and in doing so I would like to say at the outset 
that because non-official critics of the police administration 
of this country deem it their duty to make complaints 
about the character of that administration, whether in this 
Council or outside, they should not be understood, on that 
account and by reason of that fact only, to lay the blame 
of the defects of that administration at the door of the 
British Government as such. I am free to confess. Sir, 
that the police administration in Native States is as bad as 
in British territories, if anything, even worse ; and I will 
go further and say that from such records as we have of 
pre-British days, for instance, at Poona, which was at one 
time the capital of the whole Mahratta Confederacy, things 
were as bad as in these days. The difficulty in discussing 
this question calmly arises from the fact that when acorn- 
plaint is made^ about the defects of the present-day police 
administration, high English officials deem it their duty, 
owing to the very peculiarity of their character — and that 
is really one of the strong points of their race— to stand 
by the instruments whom they employ and interpret such 
criticism as directed against themselves, and that imports 
feeling into a discussion which otherwise might yery well 
be conducted without feeling. It is quite true. Sir, as has 
been pointed out by several Hon’ble Members, that the 
inquiry by Sir Andrew Fraser’s Commission is a compara- 
tively recent inquiry ; but since the Commission reported, 
two questions have come very prominently to the front- 
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One is the manner in which confessions are obtained and 
the general unreliability of such confessions, and the 
second is the manner in which the work of the new 
Criminal Investigation Department is done. As regards 
confessions, the Under Secretary of State for India stated 
some time ago that the Government of India were con- 
sidering the matter, and that an amendment of the law on 
the subject would shortly be undertaken. And I, for one,. 
expected that this session legislation would be introduced 
on the subject. Very probably the Law Member is going 
to take part in this debate. I see he has been taking 
notes. At any rate, I hope he will, and I trust he will 
tell us when the legislation outlined by the Under Secre- 
tary for India will be produced. As we have been assured 
that the Government themselves are considering this 
question, I think ray Hon’ble friend, who has moved this 
Resolution, will be satisfied if a statement is made as to the 
intentions of Government on the subject. 

The other question, namely, the operations of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, stands on a different 
footing. When Sir Andrew Fraser’s Conmiission inquired, 
the Department was not constituted on its present basis. 
In reply to a question which 1 put last year in this 
Council, the late Home Member laid on the table a state- 
ment showing the growth and cost of the Department 
from year to year since 1905, when the Department was 
first created. The cost has been going up very largely, 
but that is a financial matter which I do not want to raise 
to-day. What I however want to say is this. The Depart- 
ment, on its present basis, has been in existence for the 
last seven years and there is so far no sign that its opera- 
tions would be curtailed. Now, Sir, I am fxee to admit 
that during the somewhat anxious times through which 
the Government had to pass during the last few years, it 
was perhaps necessary for the Government to devise a 
machinery whereby they could keep in touch with the 
various movements that existed or were being started in 
the country. I am speaking with special reference to the 
political br^ch of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
^ am also free to admit that while there was room 
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for anxiety in many directions, and the activity of the 
Department, such as it was, was at its highest, it was 
perhaps no time to undertake an inquiry into what was 
going on. Of course many things have been done by this 
Department which should not have been done; many 
reports have been submitted which ought not to have been 
submitted; many individuals have been shadowed, harass- 
ed and falsely accused, who should never have been 
subjected to such treatment. As long, however, as there 
was any room for anxiety, the Members of this Council 
refrained from urging an inquiry into tlie methods or 
operations of this Department. But, Sir, everybody now 
admits — the Government itself admitted this last year in 
the course of the discussion on the Seditious Meetings Bill 
— that things are settling down, and very rapidly settling 
down; and it any pointed proof of it was further required, 
it has been furnished by the demonstrations of loyalty 
which greeted Their Imperial Majesties on all sides, when 
they recently visited this country. And I am quite sure 
that there is now no serious difference of opinion on the 
subject between officials and non-officials, that) both alike 
think that things are settling down and that /here is not 
the same necessity for the Ciovernment to feel anxious as 
they perhaps had during the last few years. Surely, then, 
now is the time when an inquiry should be made into the 
<>perations of a department which is causing the utmost 
irritation among the people — especially among the educa^ 
ed classes— -in a manner, of which I do not think that the 
Government have a very clear or adequate idea. Sir, my 
Hon’ble friend^ Sir Gangadhar Kao Chitnavis, the ‘ ideal 
citizen ’ of Central Provinces as we were told yesterday, a 
nian happy in the consciousness of high official apprecia- 
tion, has just asked us to believe that in the Central Pro- 
vinces the Criminal Investigation Department is all right. 
Well, Sir. what will the Council think if I state— and I 
-do this on most excellent authority — that even my Hon’ble 
friend has not escaped the attentions of this Department,- 
to which he has just given a certificate and has not escaped 
anxiety on account of its operations ? Even he had reason 
to complain that he was made the subject of an adverse 
confidential report, which was brought to his notice before 
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it could do him any harm, because he has friends among 
officials, but which did cause him very considerable anxiety 
-at the time ! 

1 will give the Council another instance of how the 
Department is no respector of persons. My Hon’ble friend 
to my left — Sir Vithaldas Thackersey — a man respected 
alike by officials and non -officials, a man who generally 
keeps to non-political activities and confines his utterances 
to subjects which are specially his own, expressing himself, 
no doubt, with independence, but evoking the respect of 
all by his utterances— even he has been honoured by the 
attentions of this Department. My friend went last month 
to visit Dacca. He went there, as this is the last session 
of this Council that will be held in Calcutta, and he 
thought that as he might not come this side again, he 
should go and see Dacca. And he went there just for a 
few hours merely for the purpose of sight-seeing, as the 
guest of the Nawab of Dacca, and from there he went 
further to Chittagong to acquaint himself with the possi- 
bilities of that place as a port, and a centre of trade. Well, 
a day or two after he left Dacca, a paragraph appeared in 
one of the Dacca papers — I had copy of it sent me, and I 
Sent the cutting to Sir Vithaldas — saying that some 
police constables belonging to the Criminal Investigation 
Department were sedulously making inquiries about one 
Sii Vital Das ThakurDas (that was the way how his name 
was put in the paper) about the object of his visiting 
Dacca and what he was doing there. Now, Sir, if people 
like Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and Sir Vithaldas Thacker- 
sey do not escape the attentions ot this force, is it any 
wonder that more humble and less fortunate persons like 
myself fare worse than this ? As a matter of fact I must 
say 1 have been receiving such attentions for a ’ very long 
time, but I have always taken it as in the ^ay’s work. My 
life is frankly given to national work, and I am free to 
recognise that the Government may think it necessary to 
keep in touch with all who are engaged in such work, 
^hat we are entitled to expect, however, is that the men, 
who are employed in this duty, shall do their work in a 
less clumsy an4 offensive manner than that in which they 
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do it at present. I will give the Council an illustration 
from my personal knowledge. I belong to a society of 
young men — I mean the other members are young men, 
though 1 am myself getting on in years — which has been 
brought into existence to supply a long-felt want, namely, 
that of young men, trained in the study of public ques- 
tions, and engaged in public work in various fields as 
wholetime workers. Now v/e may be right or we may ba 
wrong in our view of things, in our estimate of the re- 
quirements of the situation. \Ve have made up our minds 
to serve our country according to our lights, and we are 
prepared to accept the full consequences of our choice. 
And if the Criminal Investigation Department of the 
Government wishes to keep in touch with our movements, 
let It do so by all means ; but we are certainly entitled, as 
peaceful citizens of this country, to expect that we should 
not be subjected to undue annoyance. Now, Sir, some 
time ago one of the members of our society went to ’the 
United Provinces to take part in the famine relief opera- 
tions. He did such excellent work there in that connec- 
tion that Sir John Hewett thought it necessary to 
recognise the work in his Famine Report ; and yet this 
gentleman was subjected to such open and continuous 
annoyance by the men of the Criminal Investigation 
Department that ultimately he had to complain publicly of 
it in the papers. He was not only openly accompanied by 
these men wherever he went, but one of them began to go 
the length of insisting ou sitting on the coach box of 
hackney carriages engaged by him for going about. An- 
other member of our society had, for a long time, a cyclist 
detective assigned to him. The gentleman in question is 
not even a fast walker — ^and rather inclined to be corpulent 
— and an ordinary policeman, walking at an ordinary pace, 
might well have sufficed for this purpose ; but the Depart- 
ment assigned j^pecial cyclist to him. Now, Sir, though 
1 am speaking somewhat lightly of the matter, all this is 
really most grossly offensive — to put it no stronger than 
that. I do not say that they should not watch oUr move- 
ments, if they want to do so, though 1 strongly feel it is 
most foolish that Government should thus let loose a 
number of unscrupulous men, ' such as most of 
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the Criminal Investigation Department men are, on 
innocent people. But, in any case, it is necessary 
that all this shadowing should be done in a less 
offensive and less clumsy manner. Again, Sir, the reports 
submitted by these men are secret. Nobody knows what 
is contained in these reports, and everybody’s good name 
is at the mercy of these people. 1 know of a report which 
was once submitted against me and for which there was 
absolutely no foundation. I came to know about it simply 
fhiough the courtesy of the Political Secretary to the 
Bombay Government, who happened to entertain a kindly 
feeling for me. I had made a speech at a mufassal place 
in the Bombay Presidency. Sometime after, I happened 
to meet this officer at a party, and he asked me to go and 
see him the next day in his office. He then asked me 
what things I had been saying, and he put the report into 
iny hands. I was amazed to read it. 1 told him that I 
had never said any of the things attributed to me. He 
laughed and said, of course he knew that 1 could not have' 
said such things and he never took the eport seriously. 
Now, Sir, this olticer discredited the report because he 
knew me personally. But for one man whom these officers 
know personally, there are ten, a hundred, a thousand 
men whom they do not know, and against whom reports 
are daily submitted — reports on which officials very often 
act. It is therefore necessary that an inquiry should now 
be ordered into the operations of this Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. The fact is this : a number of uneducat- 
ed and in many cases unscrupulous men have been engag- 
ed for the work. The work as such is necessarily regarded 
disreputable and is looked down upon in every society. A 
man who goes about surreptitiously and tries to find out 
behind the backs of people something about them, must 
necessarily suffer from that disadvantage. Therefore you 
cannot get good men for this work and I recognize that 
that constitutes a serious difficulty ; but some way must 
be found out of it. For great irritation and bitterness is 
t>eing caused in the minds of thousands of innocent people 
by the dangerous and unscrupulous activity of the Criminal 
Investigation Department men. Therefore, Sir, an 
inquiry must now be immediately undertaken into the 
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whole of this business — into how these men are appointed, 
what their qualifications are, how they perform their 
duties, what supervision there is on them, and what 
reliance is placed on their reports. 

The very fact that things are settling down again, 
makes such an inquiry all the more necessary. For these 
men have to justify their existence, and, therefore, in the 
absence of anything really worth reporting, they are sure 
to make up things which do not exist and report them to 
the Government. I, therefore, strongly support the motion 
of my Hon’ble friend. 



DISTRICT ADVISORY COUNCILS. 

[0;i 27th February 1912, Mr. Gokhale in moving a Re- 
solution in the Imperial Legislative Council rkommending the 
creation of District Advisory Councils, spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I beg to move that this Council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that steps should now be 
taken to bring district administration into closer touch 
with the people by creating, as as possible, in every 
district in the different Provinces a District Council, 
composed of not more than nine members, partly elected 
and partly nominated, whose functions should be merely 
advisory to begin with, and whom the Collector should 
ordinarily b'^ bound to consult in all important matters. 

Sir, one of the most important and at the same time 
one of the most ditiicult problems connected with the Gov- 
ernment of this country is how to liberalise the character 
of our district administration and to bring it into closer 
association with those who are affected by it. Leaving our 
local bodies tor the time out of account and taking a broad 
survey, the fabric of our Indian administration may 
roughly be said to have the district administration for its 
base, t)ie Provincial Governments and Administrations, in 
some cases with Executive Councils, inmost with Legisla- 
tive Councils, for the centre, and the Government of India 
with its Executive and Legislative Councils for the 
top, the Secretary of State with his Council standing be- 
hind all and above all, representing Parliamentary sanction, 
Parliamentary initiation and Parliamentary control. To 
put the same thing in another way. Sir, one might s^ 
that the immediate responsibilities of day to day adminis- 
tration rest on district officers, while the larger responsi- 
bilities of the administration, including the work of 
guidance and control, as also of initiating policies and 
developing them, belong to the Provincial and Suprerne 
Governments and to the Secretary of State. Now, Sir, 
31 
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before the reforms of the last fiye years were introduced, 
the character of this administration was frankl%and almost 
entirely bureaucratic. I use the term in no offensive sense, 
but simply to mean that it was administration by officials 
conducted with the aid of official light, and under merely 
official control. There was no provision in the whole 
machinery of administration, from top to bottom, for the 
direct and responsible representation of what might be 
called the Indian view of things, if one may speak of such 
a thing as the Indian view, in spite of our numerous differ- 
ences among ourselves at any set of authority ; and there 
was no responsible association of our people with any por- 
tion of the administration. The reforms of the last five 
years, however, by admitting Indians to the Secretary of 
State’s Council, and to the Executive Councils of the Gov- 
ernor General and of Provincial Governments have, in the 
first place, provided for the direct and responsible repre- 
sentation of the Indian views at the principal seats of 
authority. Next, Sir, by enlarging the Councils, room has 
been found on those bodies for the representation, inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory as it is, of different interests in 
the country, and lastly and above all, by the expansion 
of the functions of these Councils and in particular by 
the power of introducing Resolutions, which has been con- 
ferred upon members, we have been enabled to raise dis- 
cussions on matters of public interest face to face with 
responsible officials; and this has on the one hand given a 
new sense of responsibility to the critics of the adminis- 
tration, and on the other it has ensured a proper and 
careful examination of our suggestions and our grievances 
at the hands of the Government, such as was not possible 
or was not deemed necessary before. Of course, we 
are yet a far way from having a real effective voice in 
the administration, leave alone the question of exorcising 
a' direct control over it; but what the recent reforms 
have achieved is that they have started a system, 
which tends more and more to substitute an administration 
conducted in the light of day, and under the eye of public 
criticism, for an administration conducted in the dark and 
this undoubtedly is a great step in advance. So far, there- 
fore, as the centre and the top are concerned, the adminis- 
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tration may now be said to be considerably liberalized, and 
we must all recognise that the fullest possibilities of these 
changes will have to be worked up to before the necessary 
momentum is gathered for a further advance. C)ur district 
administration, however, continues to be where it was not 
only five years ago, but, if we leave out of account the 
small measure of local self-government given by Lord 
Ripon, it continues to be where it was more than a hun- 
dred years ago. It is true that the position of the Collec- 
tor — and I used the word ‘ Collector ’ to represent the head 
of the district, though in Non -Regulation Provinces that 
term is not used — has been considerably modified as re- 
gards his relations with other officials during the la^d lOO 
years and more, first by the creation of Co.mmissionerships 
(that institution is itself three-quarters of a century old) ; 
secondly, by the multiplication of central departments; 
and thirdly, by the gradual evolution of a uniformity of 
administration which has rendered strong secretariat con- 
trol both necessary and possible. But while the old posi- 
tion of the Collector in relation to other officials has thus 
been considerably modified so far as the people are con- 
cerned, there has been no improvement in the situation ; 
if anything, the position has grown woise. This fact was 
freely admitted by witness after witness before the Decen- 
tralization Commission, andthose who appointed the Com- 
mission were themselves fully alive to it, because one im- 
portant object of the enquiry was stated by them to be 
how the district administration could be brought into 
closer touch with the people. There is no doubt that the 
present position of the Collector, so far as the people are 
concerned, is, in one sense, much weaker than it used to 
be. In the first place, owing to excessive secretariat con- 
trol, he is unable any longer to grant redress on the spot. 
Secondly, owing to the multiplication of numerous central 
Departments, harassing departmental delays have become 
inevitable in the disposal of matters which, properly speak- 
ing, in the interests of the people, should be disposed of 
on the spot under the authority of the Collector. Thirdly, 
owing to the spread of English education in the country 
and other causes, there is not the same mastery 
Indian languages now attempted by Collectors 
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that they used to acquire before. Fourthly, the writing 
work of the Collector has increased enormously; he is thus 
tied largely to his desk, and therefore unable to acquire 
that sani^ acquaintance with the requirements of the people 
that his predecessors were able to acquire. And, lastly, 
his back has been stiffened by the growth of political agi- 
tation in thci country, and he has been, so to say, driven 
more within himself. All these factors have tended to 
affect his position for the worse, so far as administering 
the district in the interests of the people is concerned. The 
Decentialization Commission, which freely adtnits the 
existence of these defects, and which was appointed to 
suggest a remedy, %vas, unfortunately, so constituted that 
its eye was hxed more on official remedies than on non- 
official remedies. There was only one Indian member on 
it, and he too was an ex-official. But he was one of our 
foremost men and he was in favour of the proposal which 
I have laid before the Council to-day. All the members, 
with the e.vception of two, belonged to the Indian Civil 
Service, and the two outsiders had no knowledge of the 
country. The Commission therefore started with what 1 
would call an official bias, and it did not seriously enquire 
into those remedies which may be called non-official reme- 
dies for the state of things which I have already described. 
The Commission suggested a large • measure of delegation 
of powers from higher authorities to the Collector — an 
official remedy, pure and simple. However, as the mis- 
chief is admitted by everybody, the Council will recognize 
that it is desirable that the question should be examined 
from every standpoint, and any non-official remedies that 
can be suggested fully discussed ; and it is because. Sir, I 
think that the proposal contained in my resolution is such 
a remedy — a remedy which seeks to associate non-officials 
with the work of administration — that 1 have brought for- 
ward the matter before the Council to-day. 

Sir, there are those who regret that the old order 
has passed away, that the old autocracy of the Collector is 
no longer possible. It is significant, however, that some 
official witi.esscs themselves do not share this regret, and 
recognise frankly that the past cannot be recalled. The 
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past really never returns, and in this matter, even if the 
past could return, I think it would not be desirable that 
it should return, for things are not where they were a 
century or even half a century ago. There 13 a new ele- 
ment introduced into the situation by the growth of an 
educated class in the country — an educated class that is 
entirely the creation of British rule. Now, by the educat- 
ed class, I do not merely mean, what many of the witnesses 
before the Commission meant, namely, lawyers and other 
members of the learned professions. Sir, it is a pity that 
so many officials adopt an attitude of sneering particularly 
towards lawyers. Such an attitude, for one thing, is 
singularly inappropriate from the representatives in this 
country of a nation, which has at the present moment for 
its Prime Minister, for its Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
for its Minister for War, three lawyers in England. Sir, 
however, some officials may sneer at the lawyer element 
in India, the non-official public will always recognize— -and 
I can make this acknowledgment with the less hesitation 
because 1 am no lawyer myself- that wt; owe a debt of 
gratitude to the lawyers for the manner in which they 
have built up the public life of this country. But though 
our lawyers are still our most independent element in 
public life, they are not the only persons who came under 
the category of the educated class. It is not only the 
lawyers or the school -masters or the editors that constitute 
that class; the educated men of the land-owning or mer- 
cantile class are also included in the description ; men like 
my Hon’ble friend Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis who sits 
behind me, or my friend Sir Vitaldas Thackersey who sits 
on my left. Surely men like these gentlemen, who have 
come under the influence of Western education in the same 
way as others, are as much included in the educated class 
as any others. It may be that the special peculiarities of 
their position impose special restrictions on the way 
they express themselves. That is another thing. But 
we know for a fact that they hold more or less the 
same views as other members of the educated class. 
It cannot indeed be otherwise. Now, Sir, it is a matter of 
regret that the attitude of many official witnesses towards 
the educated class should be what one finds it in the 
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evidence given before the Decentralization Commission. 
It is true that that was four years ago, when the atmos- 
phere in the country was considerably heated, and one 
should not recall these things more than can be helped in 
these days, when the sky is clearer and the atmosphere 
cooler. However, as this is a matter of some importance 
I deem it necessary to make one or two observations be- 
fore I leave it. Sir, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
the incessant criticism to which some members of the 
educated class subject the administration of the country, 
often tries the temper and exhausts the patience of the 
official class— especially when that criticism is ill-informed 
as it sometimes is, and takes the form of an indiscriminate 
denunciation of the official class. But when expressions 
of impatience and annoyance are used towards the educat- 
ed class or ebullitions of temper are permitted in official 
documents intended for publication, all I can say is that 
such a thing serves no good purpose whatever. Of course 
these are things to which an exaggerated importance must 
not be attached, but the plain fact has got to be recognised 
that mere impatience on the official side cannot now 
abolish the educated class, just as indiscriminate attacks 
by non-officials cannot abolish the official class. The fact 
of the matter is that the two sides have got to get on 
together in this country for the good of the country ; and 
it IS to be hoped now that the atmosphere has been large- 
ly cleared, thanks, among other things, to the King- 
Emperor’s visit, and under the new influences that one 
feels on all sides that there will be less and less of this 
impatience on the one side and of indiscriminate denun- 
ciation on the other. Well, Sir, 1 was saying that the 
growth of this educated class introduced a new element 
into the situation which makes a return to the old auto- 
cracy of the Collector now absolutely impossible. You 
have got to give an interest to this class in the adminis- 
tration, of the country. It is not enough now that the 
administration should be carried on efficiently and honest- 
ly by the officials ; it is further necessary that representa- 
tive Indians of education and position should be associated 
with administration. These men have grown up with ideas 
about Government different to those with which their 
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forefathers were brought up. If you keep them out of the 
administration, they will become mere critics of the admi- 
nistration. Now, the limits of fair criticism are soon 
reached, after which there can be only unfair criticism. 
If you have a large section of the community in the posi- 
tion of mere critics, fair criticism being soon exhausted 
and unfair criticism having set in, each succeeding critic 
tries to go one better than each preceding one and thus the 
criticism passed tends daily to become more and more un- 
fair. In the interests of the administration itself, there- 
fore, it is necessary to admit the educated class of the 
country to a share in the responsibility of administration 
and to give it an interest in that administration. There* 
fore, Sir, there can be no more a return to the past. If 
that is accepted, and if the state of things is as I have 
already described it to be, what is the remedy ? That is 
the next question. Let us recapitulate again the require- 
ments of the situation. Those requirements, to my mind, 
are three. In the first place, we want more government 
on the spot, and more expeditious government. These 
departmental delays and this excessive reliance upon the 
secretariat — from these the District Officer ought to be 
freed. ]\Iore expeditious government, more government 
on the spot ; that is the first requirement. The second is, 
an interest in the administration must now be given to the 
educated class that has come into existence ; an educated 
class with which the official class must, moreover, learn to 
get on : and the third is that provision must be made for 
the grievances of the district being ventilated in a respon- 
sible manner in the district itself. This is an aspect of the 
question to which 1 attach great importance. If these 
grievances have to be taken to the Provincial Administra- 
tion, and have to be brought up for discussion in the 
Provincial Councils, what happens is this. The grievances 
from the whole province gather together, and come in one 
stream, so to say, before the Provincial Government ; — in 
one stream, when a meeting of the Legislative Council 
happens to be held ; and that conveys an altogether 
erroneous idea about the whole administration, as though 
things were wrong here, there, everywhere. What is 
necessary is that as a grievance arises it should be dealt 
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with as far as possible on the spot. There should be 
opportunities available to the people to bring it in a res- 
ponsible manner before the head of the district and have 
it removed. Then it ceases to be a subject of discussion 
in so many homes. Then it ceases to breed that poison 
which gradually conies to fill the air and does infinite 
mischief both to the Government and the people. These, 
then, are the three recjuirements of the situation. Now 
my proposal is that the Government should take steps to 
crt-ate in each district an Advisory Council, constituted on 
the lines 1 have indicated. Of course, the suggestions are 
only tentative, and the actual details will have to be care- 
fully worked out before a change of this magnitude is 
introduced by the Government. But I should like an 
Advisory Council in each district, partly elected and 
partly nominated. Supposing it is a Council of 9, 1 should 
have 6 members elected, and 3 nominated. Or if it is a 
Council of 12, 1 should have 8 elected and 4 nominated. 

I should leave the power of nomination into the hands of 
the Collector, who will then be able to appoint men who 
do not care to stand for election, but whom it is desirable 
to have on the Council. But a majority of the Council 
must come in by election because it is the only way known 
to modern times, by which you can give responsible repre- 
sentation to diff^erent interests. A Council then should 
be created in every district as far as possible, of which 
two-thirds, or any other proportion of more than half, should 
be elected, and the rest, less than half, nominated. This 
Council, to begin with, should have only advisory functions, 
though they need not always remain advisory if the ex- 
periment proves a success. In this country in our excep- 
tional situation we can progress only tentatively, and from 
experiment to experiment as each experiment succeeds. 
If the proposed experiment proves a success, more respon- 
sible powers could certainly be entrusted to the Councils in 
due course. It is necessary that the Advisory Council 
should be a small body, in order to meet the objection that 
has been raised by some that it might otherwise degenerate 
into a talking body. A body of nine or ten members 
sitting round a table with the Collector, assisted by 
other district officers, meeting once a month, would 
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be able to dispose of a lot of business on the spot, which 
at present involves endless delays and indirectly to get 
rid of a lot of poison which now gathers in a district from 
day to day, and which tends to vitiate the air in a manner 
truly regrettable. This is roughly the proposal that I am 
putting forward. 1 may mention that there is an analogy 
tor this in Western countries. On the continent of 
Europe I find in several countries bodies like the Council 
that 1 am proposing, only possessing more responsible 
powers. I will mention one case — that of Prussia. Of 
course, t have no personal experience of the matter, and 
niy knowledge is derived entirely from books. But this is 
what J find to be the state of things in Prussia. I am 
quoting from Woodrow Wilson’s State : — 

The government district in Prussia is not an area of self- 
i/overnment, but is exclusively a division of State administration. 

A district in Prussia is nearly the same in area as a 
district in India. The average district in Prussia is about 
d,800 square miles ; the average district in India is about 
djlC'U square miles. 

Its functionaries are the principal — it may even be said the 
universal — agents of the central Government in the detailed 
conduct of administration : they are charged with the local 
management of all af/airs that tall within the sphere of the 
Ministries of the Interior, of Finance, of Trade and Commerce, of 
Public Works, of Agriculture, of Ecclesiastical and Educational 
Affairs, and of War, exclusive, of course, of such matters as are 
exceptionally entrusted to officers specially commissioned for the 
puipose. In brief, they serve eveiy ministry except the Ministry of 
Justice. 

These functionaries of the district are called the 
Administration ” and they work through boards. 1 need 
not trouble the Council with^ details. The President of 
this body, who corresjwnds to our Collector, and who is 
the special representative of the Ministry of tne Interior, 
works alone. All the other departments work through 
boards. This is how the position of the President is 
described ; — 

The President of the Administration is the most important 
official in the Prussian local service. Not only does he preside 
over the Administration, the general and most important Agency 
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of Local Government; he is also equipped for complete domin- 
ance. He may, upon occasion, annul the decisions of the Adminis< 
tration or of any of its Boards with which he does not agree, and, 
in case delay seems disadvantageous, may himself command 
necessary' measures. He mav also, if he will, set aside the rule of 
collemate action and arrange for the personal responsibility of the 
members of the Administration whenever he considers any matter 
too pressing to await the meeting and conclusion of a Board, or, 
if when he is himself present where action is needed, he regards 
such an arrangement as necessarv. In brief, he is the real 
governing head of local administration. The jurisdiction of the 
Administration covers such matters as the state ta^es, the churches, 
the schools, and the public domain, etc. 

Now comes the analogy. There is a district commit- 
tee associated with this officer. It is described by the 
author as follows : — 

Although, as I have said, the Government District is not au 
area of self-government, a certain part in the d^rsi^ght of govern- 
mental action in the District is given to lay representatives chosen 
by the Provincial Agents of the people. .V District Committee 
(there is a long German name which I dare not pronounce) com 
posed of two protessional members (one of whom must be qualified 
for ju licial office, the other for the higher grades of the adminis- 
trative service) appointed by the King for life, and of four merabens 
chosen by the Provincial Committee for a term of six years, 
is allowed an oversight of such matte 's as it has been thought 
best to put under lay supervision. The President of the Adminis- 
tration is t^x officio a member of the Committee and usually presides 
over its sessions. All orders or arrangements which he wishes 
to make with regard to local police are subject to its confirmation, 
and all questions regarding the control of subordinate local 
authorities fall to it. More important than its administrative 
functions are the judicial functions with which it has been recentlv 
invested. 

But that refers to matters which do not concern the 
present discussion. 

Here then we have an alnalogy which in many respects 
is useful for our purpose. 1 find that in some other 
countries too, there are similar bodies. So the idea may 
well be taken up and woiked out. 

I may mention that I ventured to submit my pro- 
posals on this subject to the Decentralization Commission, 
before which I gave evidence, and if the Council will bear 
with me, I would like merely to repeat briefly here what 
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I said there, as regards the principal details of the scheme. 
Roughly I would divide the functions of the Collector into 
four categories. First must come matters which are 
urgent and confidential, in regard to which, of course, he 
must have the power to do what he thinks proper without 
consulting the Council. Secondly, there would be matters 
which he must refer to the Central Government for final 
disposal, whether there is a Council or not, but in regard 
to which he would express an opinion or make a 
recommendation. Here the opinion of the Council should 
also be ascertained by him and forw^arded to Government 
along with his own opinion. The third division — 
and here is what would make a great difference to 
the people — would be of matters, which the Collector 
should be empowered to dispose of on the spot, if he is able 
to carry his Advisory Council with him, but which he 
must otherwise refer, as at present, for orders to the 
Central Government. This is what will really constitute 
in some respects the distinctive feature of the scheme, 
freeing the Collector from the present excessive secretarial 
control, and associating with him a small body of non- 
otficial representatives to prevent his being a mere autocrat 
and giving the people some voice in the disposal of their 
affairs. What I would lik(i to see is that the Collector 
should be the head of an Executive Board, consisting of the 
Engineer, the Educational Inspector and other officers 
belonging to the other Departments in the district. And 
he should have in addition an Advisory Council like the 
one I have outlined. With the assistance of the Execu- 
tive Board, he should carry on the general administration 
of the district and many matters, wffiich he at present has 
to refer to the Central Government, he should be ein- 
powered to decide on the spot with the assistance of his 
Advisory Council. The last division will be of matters, 
in which the Collector, though bound to consult his Coun- 
cil, should be free to act as he deems best, taking or 
rejecting the advice of the Council, as he likes. 

In my evidence before the Decentralization Commis- 
sion, I stated briefly what matters should belong to the 
different categories. The lists were prepared with much 
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care and thought and with the assistance of men who had 
spent their lives in the work of administration ; so it could 
not be said that the proposals had emanated from men who 
did not .know anything of the administration of the 
country. In making these lists, I necessarily had in view 
the type of administration which prevails on the Bombay 
side, but substantially they might be made to apply to 
other provinces as well. Leaving confidential matters 
alone, and taking the second category, I would include in 
it (1) Legislative proposals, (2) proposals of revision set- 
tlements, (.‘f) revision of water rates, (4) recommendations 
about remissions of land revenue, (5) creation of new 
Municipalities, (<i) extension of the operation of Acts to 
new areas, (7) imposition of punitive police, and (8) crea- 
tion of new posts. All these matters must go to the 
Central Government in any case, but the Collector should 
ascertain the opinion of his Council and send that opinion 
along with his own. In the third category, which concerns 
the most important part of my scheme, I would have 
matters, which, as I have already explained, the Collector 
should dispose of finally if he is able to carry his Council 
with him, but which he must otherwise refer to the Central 
Government. If the Council does not agree with the 
Collector on any question, nothing will be lost, as the 
matter will go to the Central Government as at pre- 
sent; but where the Council agrees with the Collector, 
he should be freed from the control of the Secre- 
tariat, and the matter decided then and there. Among 
such matters would be (1) opening, location and aboli- 
tion of liquor shops, (2) suspensions of land revenue, 
(3) levy of building fines, (4) city survey proposals, 
<(5) organization of local supply from forests, (6) opening 
of new and closing of old schools, (7) establishment of vil- 
lage Panchayats and Unions, (8) suspension of Taluk 
Boards, Municipalities, Panchayats and Unions, (9) crea- 
tion of Benches of Magistrates, (10) rules regulating fairs, 
processions, etc., and (11) assumption of property under 
the Court of Wards Act. Lastly would come those matters 
which the Collector may decide as he deems best, even 
against the opinion of the District Council, such as 
(1) urgent precautionary measures against plague, cholera, 
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and other epidemics ; (2) measures for the preservation of 
peace ; (3) measures of urgent famine relief, and so forth. 

I have endeavoured to give the Council an idea as to- 
what I have in my mind in bringing forward to-day’s 
resolution. If this proposal is taken up by the Govern- 
ment for serious consideration, the details will necessarily 
have to be carefully worked out by men qualified to deal 
w'ith the question. But what I have said should suffice to- 
convey to any one a sufficiently clear notion as to- 
what I would like to see established in every dis- 
trict as far as possible. In addition to the matters 
enumerated by me, the members of these Councils should 
have the power to discuss grievances relating to the ad- 
ministration of the district at their meetings, which should 
be held, say, once a month. 

Sir, it is necessary to state that the idea of Advisory 
Councils formed in a general way the subject-matter of a 
good deal of evidence before the Decentralization Com- 
mission. Unfortunately the Commission did not take up- 
the question seriously. If you look at the cross-examin- 
ation of witnesses on this subject, you will find that 
there is hardly any cross-examination worth the name. 
The Commission simply did not care to go fully 
into the matter. However, that need not deter us 
from bringing up the question before this Council, 
whenever a proper opportunity presents itself. The 
fact has to be noted, however, that the question was 
before the Decentralization Commission. And on analys- 
ing the evidence given by official and non-official wit- 
nesses, Englishmen and Indians, we get the following 
results; About 63 English officials gave evidence on this 
subject. Of them, 10 were favourable to the idea of 
Advisory Councils, nine being in favour of District 
Councils and one in favour of Divisional Councils only. 
Among the nine, were two gentlemen, who were members 
of this Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Le Mesurier and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Quin. I am sorry neither of them is now in 
the Council, else I should have expected to be supported 
by them. Nine Members of the Civil Service in favour of 
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this as against 58 against the proposal — leaving out the 
late Sir Herbert Risley, who was in favour of Divisional, 
but not of District Councils — may appear to many to be a 
small proportion. But, considering that the Civil Service 
in this country is the standing Conservative party in 
Indian administration, more firmly roOted in absolute 
power than the Conservative party in England, I think 
nine out of sixty-seven is a much more satisfactory pro- 
portion than that of the Liberal Peers in the House of 
Lords who were in favour of Parlia-nentary reform last 
year. To my mind, therefore, it is a hopfdul thing, that 
on the first occasion of a proposal like this coming up for 
consideration, nine members of the Civil Service should 
be found to be favourable to the idea— 1 am not surprised 
that the rest were against it. Then four non-official 
Europeans gave evidence on the subject and it is signifi- 
cant that all four were in favour of the proposlal. Further 
of the 84 non-official Indian witnesses, who gave evidence, 
71 were in favour. Some of them wanted the Council to 
be more than merely aJvisory— but, in any case, all in 
favour of constituting Advisory Councils— and only 13 
non-official Indians were against it. When we remember 
how many public men in this country — 1 will not say, take 
their case from officials, but 1 will say have such humility 
about them that they distrust their own opinion about any 
matter, when it comes into conflict with official opinion, it 
is really surprising that the number of those that went 
against this proposal was not larger than it was. Finally, 
fourteen Indian officials gave evidence on this question, 
and of these seven were in favour of the proposal. This 
too was not unsatisfactory, taking into account the 
nervousness of many Indian officials m expressing opinions 
not likely to find favour with their superiors. Thus the 
overwhelming weight of evidence on the non-official side 
was in favour of this proposal ; and it had also the sup- 
port of a small but important minority among the official 
witnesses. 

Sir, 1 will now say a few words about the more im- 
portant objections that have been urged against this pro- 
posal. I have carefully gone through a great deal of thi*^ 
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evidence and I may say that the objections resolve them- 
selves under five heads. In one brief sentence, they real- 
ly come to this. The officials say We do consult people 
at present, and wilj continue to consult them; but we will 
consult whom we please, when we please, and how we 
please; we do not want to be bound in these matters ! 
The five objections are, first, that informal consultation is 
better than formal consultation; secondly, it is difficult to 
know who are really representatives of the people, and 
it is difficult to ^^et properly qualified representatives for 
the work ; thiidly, the efficiency of the district administra- 
tion will suffer; tourlhly, an Advisory body may be 
desirable, but there are already District Boards and Muni- 
cipalities which might be utilized for the purpose ; why 
multiply these balics ? And, lastly, there is the objection 
which IS a standing aigument in this country against all 
advance, namely — the time has cot yet come ! Now I will 
deal briefly with these five objections, and then will bring 
my remarks to a close. As regards the value of informal 
consultation, well, it is all very well to say that you do not 
want to bo formally tied down, that you like to be free, 
and that you will go about among the people and find out 
things for yourselves. On the one side you complain that 
you are tied to your desks, you are slaves to reports and 
returns, that you cannot find time to move among the 
people, and on the other hand you do not want to be 
bound to consult anybody, you must be free to consult 
whom you please ! Again, Sir, we have plenty of experi- 
ence of what this informal consultation means, and in this 
matter we can speak as no English official can, because 
they have no experience of our side of the shield. Under 
the present system of consulting whom we please, we often 
find men of straw, men of no character, insinuating them- 
selves into the favour of officials and backbiting innocent 
people and exercising a pernicious influence. In the end, 
these things are generally seen through, but that takes 
time, and meanwhile a good deal of harm is done. And 
with the frequent transfers of officers that now take 
place, we are exposed to this risk far too often. But 
apart from this, without putting it on that low ground, I 
say that while the officials may continue to consult whom 
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they please— and my proposal does not come in the way 
of their doing this — ^all we want is that they should be 
bound to consult a body of representative Indians, pioper- 
ly constituted. We want a sense of responsibility to 
attach to the man who is consulted on our behalf ; he 
must not be an irresponsible, self-seeking person, going to 
the Collector and expressing views which would just suit 
the particular mood of the Collector at the moment ; he 
should feel the responsibility of his position and should 
know that he has a responsibility towards the people. To 
me, Sir, this argument of informal consultation appears to 
be the weakest argument that has been advanced against 
the proposal. Some say that it would be better to hold 
periodical Durbars than to have a standing Advisory 
Council. Now we all know what these Durbars are. A 
large number of people assemble — a hundred or so — and 
you cannot consult them in that definite manner in which 
you can do at a small Boaid meeting. The second objec- 
tion is that it is not possible to know who are the real 
representatives of the people. Well, Sir, it is too late in 
the day now to start an argument of that sort. The 
Government has accepted the principle of election 
for ascertaining who should represent different interests 
in various deliberative bodies, in Legislative Councils, 
in Municipal Boards, and in district and other Boards. 
That principle, after all, is the only open test avail- 
able for testing the representative capacity of a given 
person. I have already said that the results of election- 
should be supplemented by keeping a certain reserv'c of 
seats in the hands of the Collector, aiid that by nominat- 
ing deserving persons to those seats, he may redress any 
inequalities as legards the representation of different 
interests. And I agree with the opinion expressed by 
the Hon’ble the Home Member — 1 do not know what 
line he will take to-day, but I agree with the opinion 
expressed by him as Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces — that if an Advisory Council comes into 
existence, it must grow out ot the present District 
Boards and my own opinion is that the District Board 
should elect the major portion of the members of the 
Advisory Council. 
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Sir, the third objection urged against my proposal is 
that efficiency will suffer. But why should efficiency 
suffei ? I do not propose that the ordinary routine of the 
Collector’s administration should be at all interfered with 
by the Advisory Council. The Council will meet once a 
month, and if the efficiency of the Government of India 
does not suffer by the discussions that take place in this 
Council— though some officials may think that the time of 
the Council is wasted by these discussions — or if the effi- 
ciency of the Local Governments is not diminished by the 
discussions that take place in the local Legislative Coun- 
cils 1 do not see why the Collector should want to be more 
absolute in regard to his charge than the Government ot 
India or the Local Governments. As a matter of fact, I 
think the efficiency of the District administration will 
iiiciease and not diminish on account of the association of 
a body of popular representatives with it. 

The fourth argument against my proposal is that 
there are already District Boards and Municipalities in 
existence. Why not use them for Advisory purposes as 
well? But, Sir, the Municipalities are concerned with 
particular towns only. As regards District Boards, my own 
view is that the districts are really too large as areas for 
the purpose of local self-government, and 1 should like to 
see local ruial self-government entrusted almost entirely 
to Taluk or Sub-di visional Boards and to village pancha- 
yais, tlie District Boards contining themselves to work of 
a general character only. It this were done and the con- 
stitution of the District Boards modified, 1 should not 
mind entrusting those Boards with the functions, which I 
ha\e in view, lor Advisory Councils. But that is a differ- 
ent question and i do not want to complicate matters by 
going into it just now. The District Boards at present 
look at ter education, sanitation and roads. 1 f the Govern- 
ment is prepared to widen their scope of work, and 
entrust other functions to them in addition,! have no objec- 
tion. Lastly, we are told that the time tor such a reform 
has not yet come. That, Sir, is an argument with which 
we are only too familiar. In the opinion of some officials, 
the time tor aw/ reform never comes, and yet somehow it 
32 
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does come and reforms do take place ! 'And, Sir, what has 
happened in the past about other matters will happen in 
the case of this also ; and in spite of official opposition the 
time for this reform will come. 

Sir, one word more in conclusion, and I have done. 
I contend that the association of a Council, such as I pro- 
pose, with the work of district administration will, instead 
of impairing the efficiency of that administration, greatly 
increase it. For it will bring to it that higher efficiency, 
which results from the responsible participation of the 
people in the management of their own affairs and which 
can never be attaint by a purely bureaucratic administra- 
tion, however like a machine it might move. District 
administration, moreover, is the real ground of contact 
between the bulk of the people and the British Govern- 
ment and our Legislative Councils, expanded as they are, 
will not fully serve the end, for which they have been 
reformed, unless that reform is supplemented by the 
creation of Advisory District Councils and tbeir association 
with the officers in charge of districts. Sir, I have already 
urged at some length that in the interests of the adminis- 
tration itself, the educated classes of this country should 
be given an interest in the work of that administration. 
What they feel is, if I may quote what I said before the 
Decentralization Commission, that the car of administra- 
tion should not merely roll over their heads, but that they 
should be permitted to join in pulling at the ropes. This 
is a perfectly legitimate aspiration, which, I am convinced 
the Government must recognise, if not to-day, at least in 
the near future. Sir, in a most remarkable article which 
recently appeared in the Times of India, on the Koyal 
visit, that paper said that British rule in this country owing 
to its inherent necessities must be a continuously progress- 
ive principle. That, I think, is a profound truth, a truth 
which should be kept constantly in view by those who are 
responsible for the administration of this country. It is 
only by doing this that the Government will be able to 
adjust itself to the growing complexities of the situation. 
Thus and thus only, will the Government equip itself for 
overcoming the difficulties that are bound to gather in its 
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path from time to time. Thus and thus only will the 
better mind of India be justified in the trust that it has 
always felt in the higher purpose of British rule ; thus and 
thus only will the people of this land — ancient races to 
whom the world owes a good deal of its civilisation — be 
able to advance with slow but sure and steady steps to a 
place in their own country, worthy in accordance with 
modern ideas of the self-respect of civilized beings. 

[Replying on the debate which ensued ^ Mr. Gokhal* 
spoke as follows :—] 

Sir, I must say a few words now by way of reply to 
the speeches which have been made in the course of this 
debate. I will begin with my friend, the Hon’ble Sir 
Gangadhar Chitnavis, who, however, I hope, will forgive 
me for not dealing at any length with his remarks, be- 
cause 1 have only a few minutes at my disposal which I 
must devote to the Hon’ble the Home Member; and, 
secondly, with all respect to him, 1 must say that there 
was not much in his speech which needs a reply. Sir, it 
is somewhat inconvenient that members of this Council * 
should make up their mind to oppose a motion and come 
to the council with ready written speeches before hearing 
what the person who brings forward the motion has got 
to say. Necessarily, wiien this course is adopted, much of 
the opposition loses its force, and as my friend. Sir Ganga- 
dhar Kao, did not think it necessary to show me the 
courtesy to listen to v/hat I had to say before making up 
his mind, that is an additional reason which absolves nie 
from taking any lengthy notice of his remarks. I will 
just take note of two things that he said : first, that 
reforms have only recently been granted, and that we 
should not ask for more now. My friend really seems 
more anxious to maintain the conservative and non-pro- 
gressive character of our administration than the authors 
of recent reforms themselves, because it is well known that 
those who initiated the recent measures of reform, also had 
in mind associating the people with the administration 
down to the bottom ; in what form this was to be done, 
they left to the Decentralization Commission to recom- 
mend. It my friend will only look at the terms of the 
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reference that was made to the Decentralization Commis- 
sion, he will find that the Secretray of State did ask the 
Commission to recommend what measures could be adopted, 
whereby the people of this country should be brought into 
closer touch with the administration throughout. My 
friend thinks that perhaps the utmost that might be tiied, 
is to have Divisional Councils in a few selected Divisions. 
Even htere he has modified his position as compared 
with what it was before the Decentralization Com- 
mission, because his proposal about Divisional Councils 
had no such qualifications then, as he has to-day sought 
to add. My friend does not see why there should be 
District Councils. Sir, a district is the unit of adminis- 
tration in this country and not a Division. A Divisional 
Council will only be a smaller edition of the Provincial 
Council and will not meet any of the leciuirements 1 have 
mentioned. We want a Council to be associated with the 
officer, who is primarily responsible for the affairs ot a 
district. ?^Iy friend expressed a iear of some members 
proving obstructive. Now in bodies that are purely advi- 
sory, no great harm can be done even if anybody is oi)- 
structive. The utmost that may happen is that the timt? 
of the Board will be to some extent wasted ; but we might, 

1 think, well depend upon the common sense' ot the 
other members to see to it that that soit ot thing 
does not last for long. There might occasionally be a 
little obstruction; if you will only assume average rea- 
sonableness on the part of the men, elected oi selected, 
this fear of obstruction need not trouble us. I will now 
turn to the speech of the Hon'ble the Homei Member. 
Sir, the Hon’ble Member spoke, no doubt, as he has him- 
seil' told us, with great vigour, but whether lie spoke with 
convincing vigour I must leave to the Council to decide* 
Personally, Sir, 1 am not at all convinced by what he said. 
On the contrary, 1 must say 1 am puzzled, 1 am surprised 
— indeed, if I may use the word which he himself used— -f 
am astounded at the line he has adopted in the course of 
his reply. The Hon’ble Member began by promising 
smash, to shatter, the pretty, pleasant picture which he 
said I had drawn up for the amusement of the Council. 
The Hon'ble Member has certainly smashed many pictures, 
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but they were not of my drawing; they were fancy 
pictures of his own. Sir, I fee) bound to say— I think I 
am entitled to make the complaint — that from one in the 
Hon’ble Member’s responsible position we expect more 
care to be taken as regards the accuracy of the statements 
which he attributes to others. He attributed to the 
supporters, of this motion all manner of statements which 
none of us had ever made. 1, for one, never made any of 
the statements that he attributed to me, so far as I can 
recollect. He said we spoke in terms of the utmost con- 
tempt of District Boards and Municipalities. Now I 
assert that I did not say a single word about these bodies 
that could be construed into any kind of contempt.’ 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock : 1 beg the 
Hon’ble Menibci’s pardon. 1 never said a word about 
contempt. What I said was that the way they omitted 
any references and put them aside as being unworthy of 
consideration almost amount to contempt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : Well, Sir, that is because 
the Hon’ble Member has not i eally cared to understand our 
proposal. The Municipalities exist for certain specific pur- 
poses; the District Boards too exist for certain similar 
specific purposes. We propose to bring into existence 
another body for certain other purposes. It is true that 1 
referred very briefly only to Municipalities and District 
Boards. But that was because we have all to speak with- 
in certain time limits here— and, as a matter of fact, I was 
speaking against time when I came to that part of my 
speech — and so, though 1 had intended saying more on the 
subject, I could not do so for want of time. Hut surely 
because we did not speak at great length about Municipali- 
ties and- District Boards, the Hon’ble Member is not justi- 
fied in calling our attitude an attitude of contempt or one 
bordering on contempt. Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member 
spoke of our saying that there were no educated advisors 
available to the Collector; but who ever said such a thing? 

We all know that there are Deputy Collectors and 
others under the Collector. They are all men now of good 
education. And none of us said that educated men were 
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not available for consultation. What I said at the beginning, 
what I said in the middle, what I said at the end of my 
speech was, that what we wanted was non-official associa- 
tion with, the Collator. There are plenty of officials to ad- 
vise him, and he depends daily upon their reports; that, in 
fact, is our complaint, namely, that the whole administra- 
tion is bureaucratic in character, based upon reports receiv- 
ed from below and carried on under orders received from 
above. Now we want things to be less like a machine 
working automatically, and more like an institution which 
concerns itself with human beings, who have to be inter- 
ested in the work that is done. I frankly stated in my 
speech that one of the objects that I had in view in bring- 
ing forward this question was to give some sort of interest 
to the people of the district in the administration of the 
district, so that, as one result, unfair and irresponsible 
criticism might become less and less. Sir, the Hon’ble 
Member, in referring to a quotation which 1 had made 
from Woodrow Wilson, said that I had abruptly stopped 
quoting, probably because what followed was inconvenient 
to me. Well, Sir, the Hon’ble Member might have adopt- 
ed a little more charitable attitude towards me. He saw 
that I was speaking against time, and he might have 
assumed that 1 stopped where I did, because what followed 
did not concern my argument. However, as the Hon’ble 
Member has thrown doubt on what I did, 1 will, for the 
edification of the Hon’ble Member, read the portion which 
I did not then read. 1 will read that^ portion, and will 
then, if he likes, pass the book on to him, so that he may 
verify the quotation. The portion is as follows : — 

More important than its administrative functions are the 
Judicial functions with which it has been recently invested.^ Since 
1883, the District Committee has been the administrative Court ot 
the District, When acting in this capacity, the Committee 
presided over by its judicial number and the President of the 
admistration does not sit with it. 

This is all that I had left out, because, as the Council 
will see, it does not concern the President of the adminis* 
ti;ation, whose position we were considering. 

Now, Sir, I will deal with some of the arguments 
brought forward by the Hon’ble Member in the course or 
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his speech. Here again it is largely a question of the 
standpoint from which we approach this question. The 
Hon’ble Member gave us an idea as to how he approaches 
this question when he said: ‘ Well, if 1 were a Collector, 
I would go out in the District among the people and 1 
would ask those people what they wanted personally. 
Why should 1 have anybody between me and the people f 

As though the men who will ‘come* between him and 
the people do not belong to the district and have no inter- 
est in its administration ! I'his is exactly the attitude of 
mind, Sir, which must be given up, if district adminis- 
tration is to be improved. You must create in the minds 
of all classes in the district some sort of interest in, some 
sense of responsibility for, your administration. It would 
not do for a man to say, ‘ I administer this district; it is 
for me to give orders ; the people exist only to obey ’ 1 
The higher purpose of British rule, as we understand it, 
is to associate us slowly but steadily with the adminis- 
tration of the country, so that in course of time the 
administration should really become ours. Sir, the Hon*- 
ble Member referred, towards the close of his speech, to a 
proposal which 1 had made before the Decentralization 
Commission but to which I made no reference to-day, m., 
the abolition of Commissionerships. I did not refer to 
this — again I must say — because there was' no time to do 
so ; 1 was speaking against time. My view, however, is 
the same as it was, when 1 placed it before the Decentra- 
lization Commission, and it is this : — You must free 
the Collector largely from the present excessive 
secretariat control. Alter all, he is a member of the 
same Civil Service from which also the secretariat 
officials are drawn. In many cases — 1 have heard this 
complaint from Collectors again and again — he is a 
fairly senior olficer of that service, whereas some Under- 
secretary, who is generally a junior man, very often 
passes oiders in the name of the Government on the 
reports that go from him, frequently after keeping them a 
good long time in the pigeon-holes of the Secretariat. 
Now what is the value of this kind of thing ? Free the man 
from this; he belongs to the same service, so do Government 
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Secretaries. He is qualified just as well as Secretariat 
officials to deal with these matters — perhaps better. He 
is, moreover, on the spot and knows more about the 
business. Only do not make him an absolute ruler. Free 
him largely from Secretariat control, but substitute for 
such control a certain amount of non-official association ; 
and for this associate with him some of the best men in 
the district, whose advice he should be bound to take, so 
that, in any case, due deliberation may be ensured, ami 
there may be no hasty action. If the Collector cannot 
spare one day in the month for this purpose, well, I really 
must say that the ideas that some gentlemen have on the 
subject of the administration of this country are extraordi- 
nary. If you like — it is only a question of funds — give 
him another assistant so that he may be further freed 
from his ordinary routine work. But it is a matter of the 
utmost importance to the people that they should be 
associated in some manner with the administration of the 
district, ^nd enabled to feel that it is their own administra' 
tion. Then the people will criticise the administration less 
and less; a greater sense of responsibility will come to 
them ; and both parties to this transaction will, in the end, 
profit by it. If you free the Collector from a large part of 
the present Secretariat control, I certainly do not think 
that any harm will be done. If you do this, you will not 
require the intermediate agency of the Commissioner. 
Many distinguished men have taken the view that 
Commissioners are really superfluous. Even the Hon’ble 
Sir Reginald Craddock refers to that view in his minute. 
He says he does not want the Commissioners to be mere 
* post offices,’ or ‘ a fifth wheel to the coach Both these 
expressions we have heard again and again, and they have 
come from men who have held responsible positions in the 
administration of the country. If you have a strong 
central Government laying down policies, issuing 
general instructions, having Inspectors-General to go 
about and inspect district administration from time 
to time, and supplying expert advice to the district 
officers when necessary, then district officers, with the 
assistance of Advisory Councils, might very well carry on 
the administration of their districts. Sir, it is easy for 
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members of the Government to describe the suggestions 
coming from us non-officials as not practicable. It all really 
depends on whether you are in a position to try them or 
not. The Mon’ble Member is in a position to try any 
experiment which he takes it into his head to try, while we 
are not in that position. Therefore, I suppose, his ideas 
are always practicable, whereas ours may be brushed aside 
as impracticable ! Sir, 1 certainly hold that Commissioner- 
ships are unnecessary and should be abolished. But from 
that — from the proposal for the abolition of Commis- 
sioners to the abolition of Collectoiship — well, 1 do not 
see that there is any transition whatsoever. The Hon’ble 
Member says if Mr. Gokhale proposes the abolition of 
Commissionership, he may also propose the abolition of 
Col lector ships; and if that is done, what is to happen. 
He might as well ask, if Government ceases to exist, 
what is to happen J It would never enter the head of any 
sane pt'rson to propose that Collectorships should be 
abolished. If you argue in that way then I really must 
say that that is not a fair way of dealing with a proposal 
like this. I regret I have no time to deal with all the 
specific objections that he has urged against the outlines 
of my scheme. But I will deal with as many as I can. 
The first I would take is about the imposition of punitive 
police. He said that he was astounded that 1 should 
suggest that the Collector should discuss this with men 
sitting with him round a board. By the way, I may state 
that though 1 have suggested nine as the maximum 
number of members of the Council, it need not be neces- 
sarily nine and no other. If nine will not do, increase it to 
any other that is reasonable. That will be my answer to 
the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi, whose support I am very glad to 
have in this matter. All I want ft that the Council should 
be a small body, and that it should discuss things as 
we do at a municipal managing committee or standing 
committee meeting-— in a more or less conversational 
manner and' not by meaus of speeches. Now, Sir, 
if you want to impose punitive police on an area or a 
■section of the people, you depend at present upon official 
reports only. But that is exactly our grievance. For you 
eometinies throw the whole burden on a wrong class; 
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sometimes it is distributed among classes some of whom 
have not offended. Now if you consult your Council on 
these questions you will first of all have to place your 
reports ‘before them. If you admit them to a participation 
in the administration, then the subordinates* reports must 
be available to them, as papers are laid before Committees 
that work with a Chairman. If you are prepared to 
assume that these people will be reasonable beings, that 
they will not necessarily be afflicted with some extra 
curse, then they may be depended upon to show a 
reasonable regard for the requirements of the administra- 
tion. It is the present secrecy of administration which, 
unless circumstances are exceptional, must be removed. 
The British Government in this country must be our 
Government, not a Government keeping us at arm*s length, 
but really associating us in a responsible manner with the 
administration, so that we may feel that it is our Govern- 
ment. At present you act on reports from the police. 
We all know what that means. Everybody’s reputation is 
in the hands of the police. Many of us have suffered 
from that. I speak in this matter from personal experi- 
ence. 

If you are going to punish a whole class of men— 
that is what you do by means of punitive police — you can 
surely explain the reasons to ten or twelve men. If you 
cannot carry these men with you, rest assured that there 
is something wrong with your policy, .Then, Sir, the 
Hon’ble Member objects that my proposal about liquor 
shops really amounts to asking for local option. Well, 
Sir, I am a very keen advocate of local option. 1 have 
advocated it in the past and will continue to advocate it 
till it is granted. But my present proposal does not 
amount to local option, for the Council is only advisory, 
and if the Collector does not carry it with him, the niatter 
can go as at present to the Government. The function is 
merely an advisory function, and if he carries the Council 
with him a great deal of bother is saved. Again, as 
regards the suspension of local bodies, the Hon’ble 
Member is afraid that the members will become unpopular, 
if they vote for suspension. He is strangely anxious 
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that these Councils, which he is doing all he can 
to prevent from coming into existence, should not 
become unpopular ! Well, even if they are not willing to 
face unpopularity at once in regard to a Municipality 
which requires to be suspended, after a time at any rate the 
fibre of these men will be strengthened and they will dis- 
charge their responsibilities as other Indian officials do at 
present. Then the Hon’ble Member says that the fram- 
ing of rules may be an urgent matter. If so, you may 
have an extraordinary meeting of the Council ; ordinarily, 
however, the framing of rules is a matter for deliberation. 

If you are not going to associate non-officials with you 
in a matter of this kind, I do not know in what else you 
will associate them with you. The Hon*ble Member fears 
that the Councils might become a hot bed of intrigue. In 
what way can a mere advisory body become a hot bed of 
intrigue. He says two or three men might get an ascend- 
ancy over a Collector. But such things happen now, and 
under my scheme, the evil will tend to grow less and not 
more. A strong Collector generally takes care of himself, 
and the chances of two or three unscrupulous men getting 
an ascendancy over a weak Collector’s mind are far greater 
when you have no Advisory Council than when you have 
such a Council. Again what about providing for the 
responsible ventilation of grievances in a district. Is there 
no value to be attached to this ? I can only express my 
View that if you provide some oultet for such ventilation, 
a gieat deal of bitterness which arises at present will be 
prevented. The Hon’ble Member must surely have ex- 
perience of such matters. Wrong things are sometimes 
done even without the knowledge of the Collector, by some 
phce officer or some one else. At present the grievance 
^as simply to take its course. As my friend Pandit Madan 
^ohan Malaviya has pointed out, questions are asked 
about it in the Provincial Council drawing the attention 
of the whole Province to it. When the complaint does 
jjot belong to the Collector’s own Department, the matter 
oas to be referred to one or another of the numerous 
Central departments with which the country has been 
flooded in recent years. Well, these departments have 
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their own' procrastinating methods of doing work. 
If there is mpre government on the spot and if these 
matters are bjfopght to the . notice of the Collector, 
will not much, harm be prevented? It is a point 
of the greatest ‘Importance that this kind of harm 
should be prevented— I do not mean by going to 
the Collector privately and putting things before him in 
an individual capacity, for there is no sense of res- 
ponsibility in that. Sir, the lion’ble Member asks, what 
will be the end if you begin like this ? I will tell him 
what the end will be. The end will be bettor and better 
administration ! The end will be that the people will feel 
that the administration is theirs. The end will be that 
the gulf that at present yawns between ollicials and the 
public will be steadily bridged : good administration in the 
interests of the people, the people feeling a responsibility 
for it and an interest in it, anti things moving generally 
much more smoothly than they do at present — this will be 
the end if my proposal is accepted ! 

Sir, I am sorry that I have trespassed on the attention 
of the Council longer than 1 should have. I must leave 
the other points now alone, and I must ask that this re- 
solution be put to the vote. 




§ A ^ * 


LABOUJR IJto^J^TAL. 

[On 25th February 19WF Hon'ble Mr. G. K, 
Gokhalc moved the following Resolution in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council : — ] 



That the Council recommends that the Governor-General 
in Council should be empowered to prohibit the recruitment o£ 
indentured labour in British India for the Colony of Natal. 


The Government accepted it and the Hon’ble Member 
in moving the Resolution spoke as follows : — 

1 must at the outset express my deep sense of the 
manner in which the Government has afforded facilities 
for to-day’s debate. It is a matter of some significance 
that the first exercise of the new privilege of moving reso- 
lutions in tliis Council should be in respect of a question 
which has not only roused intense feeling among all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects in India, but in regard 
to which the Government of India itself is understood to 
be of one mind with the people. That being so, I think 
it is not too much to hope that my motion will be accept- 
ed by tlie Council and that the Government will thus place 
itself at the head of what is undoubtedly the universal 
sentiment in the matter throughout the country. I think 
the first thing to realize in this matter is the fact that the 
whole of the Indian problem in South Africa has arisen 
out of the supply of indentured labour to Natal. The 
Indian population in South Africa may be divided into 
three classes :~(1) Those who are under indenture. This 
classis of course confined to Natal. {^2) Ihe ex-intendured 
and their descendants, by the ex-indentured being meant 
those who have completed their term ot indenture but 
have not returned to India, nor have got themselves 
re-indentured but who are struggling arnidst great difli- 
cuhies to earn their livelihood as free Indians. This class 
has of course grown out of the first. lAnd (8) traders and 
other Indians who have gone to South Africa at their own- 
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expense... These persons have gone there in the wake of 
the indentured Indians and primarily to supply their 
needs. Now, my Lord, my own view of this system of 
indentured labour is that it should be abolished altogether. 
It is true that it is not actual slavery, but I fear in prac- 
.ice in a large number of cases it cannot be far removed 
from it. To take from this country helpless men and 
women to a distant land, to assign them there to employers 
in whose choice they have no voice and of whose language, 
customs, social usages and special civilisation they are 
entirely ignorant, and to make them work there under a 
law which they do not understand and which treats their 
simplest and most natural attempts to t^scape ill-treatments 
.as criminal offences — such a system by whatever name it 
may be called, must really border on the servile. This is 
also the view which the entire Indian comnjunity through- 
out South Africa takes of the matter. But it is not merely 
on its own account that I advocate an abolition of this 
system. I also advocate it because this continued influx 
of indentured labour into South Africa and the conse- 
quent inevitable annual additions to the ranks of the ex- 
indentured tends steadily to lower the whole position of 
the free Indian population. The feeling of contempt with 
which the indentured Indian is generally regarded comes 
to extend itself not only to the ex-indentured but even to 
traders and other Indians of independent means. The 
struggle of free Indians to maintain themselves becomes 
more and more acute by these constant additions and the 
whole community feels an intolerable and continuously 
increasing economic burden placed upon its shoulders. 1 
may, however, be told that this is an extreme view to take, 
and that though circumstances may arise which may lead 
the Government of India to prohibit altogether the supply 
of indentured labour to Natal, for the present it would be 
a more prudent course to utilise Natal’s need, for securing 
an improvement in the treatment meted out to Indians in 
South Africa generally and in Natal in particular. Now, 
my Lord, though this is not the highest view to take of 
the matter, I am prepared to recognise that from a practi- 
cal standpoint thire is a good deal to be said in its favour. 
The position of Indians in South Africa which has gone 
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from bad to worse during the last fifteen years has now 
grown absolutely intolerable, and in any remedy therefore 
which the Government can apply to the situation it is en- 
titled to the strong and hearty support of the people of 
this country. 

What, my Lord, is the position of the Indian commu- 
nity to-day in different parts of South Africa? The total 
Indian population in the four colonies or states of South 
Africa which have recently been federated into the South 
African Union is about 1,50,000. Of this number 1,20,000 
are in Natal, about 15,000 are in Cape Colony, about 
iy,000 are entitled to be in the Transvaal — though the 
actual number there owing to the struggle of the last three 
years is not more than 0,000 at present— and about 100 
only are in Orangia. Let us take Natal first. The supply 
of indentured labour from India to Natal first began in 
the year 1800. And with the exception of a brief period 
of 8 years from 1800 to 1874, it has continued to the pre- 
sent day. From the figures kindly supplied to me by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Maxwell, 1 find that the total number of 
Indians actually under indenture to-day in Natal is about 
40,000. In addition to this there are about 05,000 ex- 
indentured Indians and their descendants, while the trad- 
ing Indian community stands at about 15,000. The period 
of indenture is for 5 years after which a person may re- 
turn to India, in which case he gets a free passage to this 
country, or he may get himself re-indentured, or again, he 
may remain as a free individual in the colony on the pay- 
ment of an annual license of £S for every male above 16 
years of age and every female above. 13. Now so far as 
the persons actually under indenture are concerned, the 
principal grievance is naturally ill-treatment by employers. 
Very grave allegations on this subject have been made 
and 1 must say that 1 have not seen them satisfactorily 
answered. The Protector of Immigrants being an officer 
of the Natal Government, he affords but little real protec- 
tion to the poor Indian labourers. He is ignorant of their 
language and their ways of life and is generally imbued 
with the prejudices of the colony and it is not his fault if 

is unable to enter into their feelings or understand 
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their grievances. A starting fact which has been men- 
tioned and has not been contradicted is that the rate of 
suicide among the indentured is doub) e of what it is among 
the ex-indentured and from ten to twelve times what it is 
among those classes in India from whom the indentured 
are drawn. 

All these allegations require a searching and careful 
enquiry and I think the Government of India should urge 
on the Government of Natal a joint enquiry by representa- 
tives of the two Governments in the matter. 1 also think 
that the Protector of indentured Indians in Natal should 
be an olhcer of the Government of India, periodically sent 
out from this country and not an officer of the Natal Gov- 
ernment. Let us now turn to the case of the ex-inuen- 
tured. The policy of the colony towaids them has under- 
gone a gradual and now a complete change. the earlier 
years after the system of indentured labour came into 
existence, the one anxiety of the Natal Government was 
how to keep in the colony those whose term of indentuie 
had expired. Various inducements were olTered and one 
of the conditions then insisted on was that indentured 
Indians should leave the colony before the expiry of ten 
years from the date of their arrival. There is no doubt that 
these ex-indentured Indians have deserved ‘well of the 
colony. It is to their labour that the present prospeiity 
of Natal is largely due. So recently as July I90d, Sii 
Leige Hulett, ex-Prime Minister of Natal, bore the follow- 
ing testimony on this point : — 

The condition of the colony before the importation of Indian 
labour was one of gloom, it was one that then and there threatened 
to extinguish the vitality of the country and it was only by the 
Government assisting the importation ol . labour that the 
country began at once to revive. The coast had been turned into 
one of the most prosperous, parts o£ South Africa. They could 
not find in the whole of the Cape and the Transvaal what could 
be found on the coast of Natal — 10, OK) acres of land in one plot 
and in one crop — and that was entirely due to the importation oi 
Indians. . . . Durban was absolutely built up by the Indian 
population. 

And yet these Indians who have done so much for the 
colony have for years past been making bitter complaints 
of the unjust and oppressive manner in which they ani 
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being treated. The early policy of inducing ex-indentured 
Indians to remain in the colony was gradually given up 
and during the last fifteen or twenty years one of the 
principal concerns of the colonist in Natal has been how to 
get rid of the free Indian element there. A number of 
expedients have been tried to make their lot intolerable, of 
which the most serious, so far as the ex-indentured com- 
munity is concerned, is the imposition by an Act of 1896 of 
an annual license of for every male above the age of 
16 and every female above the age of Ki, My Lord, it is 
difficult to speak in terms of due restraint of this outrage- 
ous impost. It is a matter of some satisfaction that a Bill 
has now been introduced in the Natal Legislature to do 
away with this license so far as women are concerned. 
But the latest papers Irom Natal show that the measure 
has already been whittled down in committee and that 
instead of exempting all women it is now proposed to vest 
a discretion in the IMagistrate to grant exemption in such 
cases only as he deems proper. This cruel impost which 
has to be paid by ex-indentured Indians in addition to the 
£\ poll-tax, which everybody has to pay in Natal, has 
already caused enormous suffering ; it has broken up fami- 
lies, it has driven men to crime, and, grave as the state- 
ment is, it must be made, for I see it repeated in the Natal 
Legislature and practically corroborated by the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Natal Government last year, it has 
driven women to a life of shame. My Lord, who are these 
people who are called upon by the Colony to pay this 
annual license of £'6 for the right to remain in the Colony > 
They are probably persons whose experience of indenture 
has been none too kind and who are therefore unwilling to 
indenture themselves again ; who at the same time, not 
having been able to lay by anything during the period of 
indenture, and having probably lost caste in India by 
reason of their going to Africa, dare not return to this 
country to face a life of poverty added to social disgrace, 
and who therefore have no choice but to stay in South 
Africa for whose sake they have left their country and to 
whose service they have given five of their best years. I 
think the Natal Government ought to be urged to with- 
draw at once this iniquitous impost. It is not however 
33 
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6nly the presence of the ex-indentured Indians to which 
the colonists object. 

. They also object to the Indian trading community 
whose number is about 16,000 to-day and who have been 
feeling the weight of harsh and unjust treatment for the last 
fifteen years. At one time this community possessed both 
the political and the municipal franchise. The political 
franchise was, however, withdrawn in 1896, and during 
the last two years attempts have been made to take away 
the municipal franchise also. Then during the last five 
years endless trouble and much suffering and loss have 
been occasioned by the absolutely arbitrary manner in 
which the licenses to tride have been withdrawn or refused, 
the persons ruined not even being permitted to appeal to 
the Supreme Court. During the last two months a little 
improvement has taken place in connection with this ques- 
tion, for an Act has been passed, probably under pressure 
from the Government of India, allowing again appeals to 
the Supreme Court, where renewals of licenses are refused. 
This, however, removes only a part of the grievance, be- 
cause there is still no appeal to the Supreme Court where 
new licenses are refused or permission to transfer licenses 
is withheld. Again, since last year, the educational facili- 
ties enjoyed by the free Indian community have been 
greatly curtailed, there being now no provision for the 
education of Indian boys above the age of 14 or for Indian 
girls of any age. In 1908, two laws were passed by the 
colony which were subsequently disallowed by the Imperial 
Government proposing to extinguish altogether the Indian 
trading community in the colony in ten years. My Lord, 
the whole policy of Natal to-day towards the Indian popu- 
lation is an utterly selfish and heartless policy, and the 
only way in which any relief can be obtained is by the 
Government of India adopting a stern ^attitude towards 
the colony in return. 

1 have so far dealt with the position of Indians in 
Natal. Let us now glance briefiv at the state of things in 
the Transvaal. The agitation of the last three years in that 
colony has overshadowed the standing grievances of the 
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Indian community there, which date from the time of the 
Boer Government. These grievances are three : In the 
first place, Indians cannot acquire any political or muni- 
cipal franchise in the Transvaal. Secondly, they cannot 
hold any immoveable property there. And, thirdly, they 
are liable to be confined to residence in locations. In 
addition to these three grievances the doors of the Trans- 
vaal have since 1907 been absolutely shut in the face of 
all Indians, who were not there before the war, no matter 
what their status or qualifications may be. Alone among 
British colonies, the Transvaal has placed statutory dis- 
abilities on His Majesty’s Asiatic subjects in the matter of 
entering that colony. Alone among British colonies the 
Transvaal has sought to inflict galling and degrading 
indignities and humiliations on His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. The protest which the Indian community of 
Transvaal has made against these disabilities and indig- 
nities during the last three years has now attained historic 
importance. It is not necessary for me to go on this 
occasion into its details because the story has now been told 
from a hundred platforms in the country. The druggie 
has not yet ended — the end is not even in sight. But 
India has no reason to be ashamed for the part which her 
children have played in this struggle. The Indians in the 
Transvaal have suffered much for the sake of conscience 
and of country, but they have done nothing unworthy. 
And they have throughout been most reasonable. They 
have not asked for unrestricted Asiatic immigration into 
the Transvaal. They have only insisted that there shall be 
no statutory disabilities imposed upon their race, and that 
legislation subjecting them to degrading indignities shall 
be repealed. So far no relief has been forthcoming. But 
perhaps the darkest hour is already passed and the dawn 
is' not now far. Of the Indian position in Orangia, not 
much need be said. The doors of this colony are shut 
against all Asiatics except such as want to enter as domestic 
servants, and there are abdut a hundred Indians to-day 
there in that capacity. There were Indian traders at one 
time in Orangia, but they were forcibly turned out of the 
colony by the old Boer Government about 1893, and sinco 
then no others have been allowed to get in. 
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Lastly, I come to Cape Colony. Here on the whole a 
liberal policy is pursued towards Indians and with the 
exception of East London the colony treats Indians fairly 
well. The total number of Indians in this colony is about 
15,000. They are permitted to acquire both the political 
and the municipal franchise, and though they have diffi> 
culties in the matter of obtaining licenses to trade and at 
times considerable suffeiing and loss has been caused by 
arbitrary refusals to grant or renew licenses, on the whole 
the position is much more satisfactory than in other parts 
of South Africa. In East London things are no doubt bad, 
but it is only a small part of Cape Colony. 

The resolution recommends that the Governor-General 
in Council should acquire statutory powers to prohi 
bit altogether if necessary the supply of indenturid 
labour to the colony of Natal. Under the law as it stands 
at present the Government does rot possess these powers 
and tbit I am sure is a serious handicap to the Govern- 
ment in any negotiations into which it may have to enter 
with the Government of Natal on questions connected 
with the treatment of Indians in that colony. It is 
of course true that the mere taking of these, powers does 
not mean that they will be necessarily exercised. Still 
this resolution if accepted by the Council to-day will be an 
indication to South Africa generally and to Natal in parti- 
cular as to how strong and deep is the feeling which has 
been roused in this country by their anti -Asiatic policy. 
The idea of stopping the supply of Indian labour to Natal 
is not a new one. Immediately after the close of the Boer 
War, Lord George Hamilton, in addressing a deputation 
headed by Sir Lepel Griffin, made an emphatic declaration 
that unless Natal treated the Indian community more 
fairly the Government of India might be -driven to this 
course. But obviously Natal has never taken such a 
threat seriously ; for had it done so it would not have 
endeavoured, as it has steadily done, to make the position 
of the free Indian community worse than before, also its 
representatives in its Legislative Assembly would not be 
talking to-day with easy assurance of getting the Govern- 
ment of India to agree to the proposal that the indenture 
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of indentured immigrants should terminate in India or on 
'high seas. 

My Lord, I sincerely trust that to-day’s proceedings 
•in this Council will open some eyes at least in South 
Africa. I think the power to stop recruitment of inden- 
tured labour for Natal should go a considerable way in 
securing from the Natal Government fair terms generally 
for the Indian community resident in the colony. Natal 
needs our labour. It cannot do without it. A num- 
ber of its industries largely, almost entirely, depend upon 
it, and they would be paralysed if this labour was with- 
drawn. On this point the testimony of the Commission 
appointed by the Government of Natal to Consider the 
question of Indian immigration is conclusive. This is so 
far as Natal is concerned. The actual effects of the sug- 
gested prohibition if carried out will, however, probably go 
beyond Natal and extend to the Transvaal. For, as the 
Natal Commission of last year points out the withdrawal 
of indentured Indian labour from Natal will necessitate a 
corresponding withdrawal of the Kaffir labour of Natal 
from the Transvaal, I think the present is an especially 
opportune moment for the Government of India to acquire 
the power proposed in this resolution. Not only has public 
attention in this codntry and England been drawn to the 
condition of Indians in South Africa as it was never drawn 
before but the control of the Asiatic Legislation in South 
Africa will shortly pass from the several Colonial Legisla- 
tures to the Union Parliament which will meet in 
October. This Parliament will be largely dominated 
by Cape Colony views as nearly one-half of its members 
will be from Cape Colony. Very probably Mr. Merriman 
will be the first Federal Prime Minister, and he declared 
himself only the other day in favour of a just and uniform 
policy towards Indians in South Africa, by which he no 
doubt meant tile Cape policy. It is possible therefore 
-that strong representations made by the Indian and Im- 
perial Governments on behalf of Indians backed by the 
power which this resolution suggests may prove more 
effective at this juncture than they have hitherto been 
‘in securing a redress of several of our grievances. iMy 
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Lord, I urge this resolution on the acceptance of the 
Council because I believe it will prove of some use 
in remedying the evil from which we suffer. But 1 
confess that even if there had been no chance of its prov- 
ing in any degree effective, I should still have proposed it 
because I think it is necessary for us now to mark in a 
formal and responsible manner our resentment at the 
treatment meted out to us by the South African Colonies 
and not to take that treatment entirely lying down. At the 
same time i recognise that the problem by which we are 
confronted is one of enormous difficulty and that while 
threats of reprisals might go some way, our main, indeed 
our real reliance, must continue to be upon a constant 
appeal to those immutable principles of justice and human- 
ity which alone can form the enduring foundations of a 
great empire. 

Behind all the grievances of which 1 have spoken to- 
day three questions of vital importance emerge to view. 
First, what is the status of us, Indians, in this Empire ? 
Secondly, what is the extent of the responsibility which 
lies on the Imperial (iovernment to ensure to us just and 
humane and gradually even equal treatment in this Em- 
pire ? And, thirdly, how far are the self-governing mem- 
bers of this Empire bound by its cardinal principles? Are 
they to participate in its privileges only and not to boar 
their share of its disadvantages ? My Lord, it is not for 
me to frame replies to these questions — it is for the Im- 
perial and Colonial statesmen to do that. But 1 must say 
this, that they are bound to afford food for grave reflection 
throughout this country. I think I am stating the plain 
truth when I say no single question of our time has evok- 
ed more bitter feeling throughout India— feelings in the 
presence of which the best friends of British rule have 
had to remain helpless — than the continued ill-treatment 
of Indians in South Africa. 



INDENTURED LABOUR. 

[On 4th March 1912, Mr. Gokhale^ in moving a Resolu- 
tion in the Imperial Legislative Council recommending the 
prohibition of the recruitment of Indian indentured labour, 
spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I rise to move that this Council recommends to 
the Governor General in Council that the Government of 
India should now take the necessary^steps to prohibit the 
recruitment of Indian labourers under contract of inden- 
ture, whether for employment at home or in any British 
Colony. 

Hon’ble Members will remember that two years ago 
this Council Adopted a Resolution recommending that the 
Governor-General should obtain powers to prohibit the 
recruitment of indentured labour in this country for the 
Colony of NAtal. The Government, who accepted that 
recommendation, gave effect to it by carrying through this 
Council the necessary empowering legislation, and the new 
law was put into operation on the 1st July last against 
Natal. I respectfully invite the Council to-day to go a step 
further and recommend that the system of indentured 
labour should now be abolished altogether. It is true that 
the Resolution of two years ago was adopted by this Coun- 
cil principally as a measure of retaliation rendered neces- 
sary by the continued indignities and ill-treatment to which 
our countrymen were subjected in South Africa; but my 
own view, expressed even then in this Council, was that 
apart from the question of retaliation the system should be 
abolished because it was wrong in itself. I do not think 
it necessary to describe to this Council at any length what 
this system really is. Its principal features may roughly 
be stated to be six in number. Under this system, those 
who are recruited bind themselves, first, to go to a distant 
and unknown land, the language, usages and customs of 
which they do not know, and where they have no friends 
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or relatives. Secondly, they bind themselves to work 
there for any employer to whom they may be allotted whom 
they do not know and who does riot know them, and in 
whose choice they have no voice. Thirdly, they bind 
themselves to -live there on the estate of the employer, 
must not go anywhere without a special permit, and must 
do whatever tasks are assigned to them, no matter how- 
ever irksome those tasks may be. Fourthly, the binding 
is for a certain fixed period, usually five years, during 
which time they cannot voluntarily withdraw from the 
contract and have no means of escaping from its hard- 
ships, however intolerable. Fifthly, they bind themselves 
to work during the period for a fixed wage, which invaria- 
bly is lower, and in some cases very much lower, than the 
wage paid to free labour around them. And sixthly,- and 
lastly, and this to my mind is the worst feature of the 
system, they are placed under a special law, never explain- 
ed to them before they left the country, which is in a 
language which they do not understand, and which imposes 
on them a criminal liability for the most trivial breaches 
of the contract, in place of the civil liability which usually 
attaches to such breaches. Thus they are liable under this 
law to imprisonment with hard labour, which may extend 
to two and in some cases to three months, not only lor 
fraud, not only for deception, but for negligence, for care- 
lessness and — will the Council believe it?— for even an 
impertinent word or gesture to the manager or his over- 
seers. These, Sir, are the principal features of the system 
and when it is remembered that the victims of the system 
—I can call them by no other name — are generally simple, 
ignorant, illiterate, resourceless people belonging to the 
poorest classes of this country and that they are induced 
to enter — or it would be more correct to say are entrapped 
into entering — into these agreements by the unscrupulous 
representations of wily professional recruiters, who are 
paid so much per head for the labour they supply and 
whose interest in them ceases the moment they are handed 
to the emigration agents, no fair-minded man will, I think, 
hesitate to say that the system is a monstrous system, 
iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by 
force, nor will he, I think, demur to the statement that a 
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system so wholly opposed to modern sentiments of justice 
and humanity is a grave blot on the civilization of any 
•country that tolerates it. Let the Council glance briefly 
at the origin and the history of the system, and it will at 
once be struck by three facts which in themselves are a 
sufficient condemnation of the system. The first is, that 
this system of indentured labour came into existence to 
take the place of slave labour after the abolition of slavery. 
This is a fact admitted by everybody, and Lord Sanderson’s 
Committee, whose report I have before me, put it in the 
very forefront of its report. The second fact is that it is 
a system under which even the negro, only just then 
•emancipated, scorned to come, but under which the free 
people of this countiy were placed. And, thirdly, what 
strikes one is that the conscience of Government — and by 
Government 1 mean both the Government of India and 
the Imperial Government — ha‘. been very uneasy through- 
out about this question, as may be seen from various in- 
quiries ordered from time to time into the working of the 
system, its repeated suspension for abuses, and its reluc- 
tant resumption under pressure from planters. The first, 
and in some respects the most important, inquiry that was 
held was due to the action that the Parliament in England 
took at the very start in this matter. As I have already 
mentioned, the system came into existence about the year 
1834, after the abolition of slavery. In 1837 the matter 
attracted the attention of Parliament, and in the debate 
on the question that followed the system was denounced 
in strong terms by Lord Brougham and Mr. Buxton, and 
other great Englishmen of that time. The result was that 
the system was discontinued at once and an inquiry was 
ordered into its nature and working. A Committee of 
four gentlemen was appointed, who sat in Calcutta and 
-considered the whole subject. The Committee, after a 
very careful investigation, submitted a majority and a 
minority report. Three members out of four condemned 
the system altogether, and urged that it should not be 
allowed to come into existence again. Only one member 
expressed himself in favour of reviving the system under 
certain safeguards which he suggested. The matter went 
back to Parliament; but the Parliament, already exhausted 
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by the great effort that it had made in connection with 
tile abolition of slavery and wearied by the constant wail 
of planters in regard to the ruin that was threatening 
them, ultimately followed in this case a somewhat extra- 
ordinary procedure and adopted the minority report of one 
member, as against the majority report of three members. 
And this was done in a very thin House, only about 150 
members being present. As a result of this vote, the 
system was allowed to be revived in the year 1842. The 
conscience of the Government, however, has continued 
troubled, and there have been, since then, numerous other 
inquiries into the working of the system, resulting in its 
temporary suspension, followed unfortunately by its re- 
sumption again owing to the influence of the planters. 
I will give the Council a few instances. In Mauritius the 
system was introduced in 18fj4, was suspended in 1837 on 
account of the debate in Parliament, to which 1 have 
already referred, and was resumed in 1842, after that vote 
in the House of Commons. It was, however, susp0ndij4 
again in 1844, was resumed in 1849, and was finally stop- 
ped last year ; at any rate, there is no more any indentur- 
ed immigration into Mauritius. In British Guiana, the 
system was suspended in 1838 under the action- of the 
House of Commons, it was resumed in 1844, was suspend- 
ed again in 1848, and was resumed in 1858. In Trinidad, 
where it began in 1844, that is after the Parliamentary 
action I have spoken of, it was suspended in 1848 and was 
resumed in 1851. In Jamaica it began in 1845, was 
suspended in 1848, resumed in 1860, suspended again in 
1863, resumed in 18G9, suspended once more in 1876 and 
was resumed in 1878. I am omitting the later suspen- 
sions and resumptions which were due to indentured 
labour not being temporarily required by the Colony. In 
Natal, the system began in 1860, it was suspended in 1869 
and was resumed in 1872. Even in Assam, where the 
system was introduced in 1859, there were inquiries 
held in 1861, 1868, 1881 and 1895. 1 have not in- 

cluded in this list the last enquiry of 1900, because it 
was not undertaken to inquire into the abuses of the 
system. Now, Sir, these facts clearly show that the Gov- 
ernment has been torn throughout between two sets of 
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considerations— one, a natural feeling of sympathy for the 
material interests of the white planters, and the other a 
regard for the humanitarian standards of* administration 
which characterise all modern Goyernments. 

I have so far dealt with facts connected with this 
question that lie on the surface. I will now deal in* 
greater detail with the principal objections to the system, 
and I will then say a word about the arguments used in 
its favour by its supporters. The principal objections to 
the system are roughly five : The first is naturally its 
utter inequity. Sir, whatever view one may take of the 
agreements into which these poor people are made to enter 
under the system, to dignify them by the name of ‘fair 
contract’ is to misuse the English language. For the 
stream is poisoned at its very source. It is significant that 
nobody has a good word to say for the professional recruit- 
ers who entrap and entice away these poor people. The 
recruiters are admittedly men who are generally ignorant 
and unscrupulous, and who, with the exception of perhaps 
a very few, have never been to the Colonies for which they 
recruit, and who, being paid so much per head, try by 
hook or by crook to get into their meshes as many persons 
as they can. The Government of India stand aside on the 
plea that it is a fair contract between the emigrant and 
his future employer. Sir, how can a contract be called a 
fair contract, the two parties to which are most unequally 
matched ? How can it be a fair contract when one party 
to it is absolutely in a state of ignorance and helplessness, 
and the other party— the powerful party— takes care that 
it shall not know how much of it is undertaking to abide 
by. Take, for instance, the penal nature of the contract. 
The terms that are explained to the emigrants, when they 
enter into indenture, never include a statement of the 
penal nature of the law under which they have to live. 
Here, in Volume HI of the Sanderson Committee’s report 
the Council will find the agreements for the different 
Colonies reproduced. There is not a word here about the 
penal liabilities thrown on the poor creatures by the special 
laws under which they must live in the several Colonies. 
If this single fact is explained to them before they agree- 
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to emigrate, namely, that they would be placed in the 
‘Colonies not under the ordinary civil law for the enforce- 
ment of the contract but under a special penal law render- 
ing* them liable to imprisonment with hard labour even fqr 
trivial faults, I should lilce to see how many even of such 
ignorant, resourceless people agree to go to these distant 
places. I say, therefore, that the stream is poisoned at 
the source ; that it is not a fair contract ; that it is a con- 
tract between two parties that are absolutely unequally 
matched, a contract vitiated by the fact that most important 
facts in connection with it are kept from the knowledge 
of one party. 

In this country. Sir, the Government have fiom time 
to time enacted laws for the special protection of the 
peasantry. In the Bombay Presidency, for instance, we 
have the Uekkhan Agriculturists* Relief Act. In the 
Punjab some time ago legislation was passed restricting 
the right of the agriculturist to alienate land. The theory 
that underlies such legislation is that persons who are 
ignorant and resourceless, do not stand on terms of 
equality with those who are well-to-do and who possess 
knowledge, and that a contract between two such parties 
IS not necessarily a fair contract. The State, therefore, 
has a right to look into such contracts carefully, to go be- 
hind them, so to say, for the purpose, and then decide how 
far they should be enforced, if this is the case where 
only civil liability attaches to contracts, how much more 
should that be the case where penal liability is thrown on 
the party — and that the weaker party — under the con- 
tract ? 1 therefore say that this system is altogether 
iniquitous. The apologists of the system, however, urge 
that there are safeguards provided to prevent hardship 
and injustice to the emigrants when they go to their res- 
pective colonies ; two such safeguards are specially men- 
tioned; one is that in every colony there is an oflicer 
Icnown as the Protector of Immigrants, specially to look 
after the interests of indentured immigrants. And 
secondly, there are the Magistrates to give the protection 
of the law to the immigrants against any cruelty that may 
be practised on them by their employers. Sir, these safe- 
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guards look all right on paper; in actual practice, however, 
both are found to be more or less illusory. These men — 
the Protectors and the Magistrates— are officers of the 
Colonial Governments. They belong to the same class to 
which the planters belong. They are generally one in 
sympathy and in interests with the planters: and it is 
not in ordinary human nature that they should care to- 
displease those with whom theyhave to live, with whom 
they have to mix socially — and all this for granting pro- 
tection to the poor, ignorant people from a distant land, in 
whom their interest is purely official. Sir, if the Council 
has any doubt in the matter, let it turn to the evidence 
that is contained in the second volume of the Sanderson 
Committee’s Report. I invite the Council to go through 
the evidence of a Protector named Commander Coombes ; 

I must also ask you to read the evidence of another wit- 
ness who had once been a Protector, named Mr. Hill ; and 
I lastly ask you to go through the evidence of a Magistrate 
from Mauritius, a gentleman named Mr. Bateson. Com- 
mander Coombes was Protector of Immigrants in Trinidad 
in the West Indies; Mr. Hill was a Protector in the 
Straits Settlements, that is, on this side nearer home ; and 
Mr. Bateson was a Magistrate in Mauritius. Of the three 
witnesses. Commander Coombes is frankly a friend of the 
planters ; he makes no secret of* the fact that he is there^ 
nominally as a Protector of the Immigrants, but really to 
see that they do the work for which they are taken to the 
colony. It comes out in the cross-examination of this 
gentleman that he is himself a planter, and one can easily 
see where his sympathies must be on account of his posi- 
tion as a planter. Of course he takes care to say that he 
himself does not employ indentured labour, but he is 
obviously very much alive to the difficulties of the planters 
in that place. This gentleman uses the word ‘ we ’ when 
ho has occasion to speak of the planters. Thus in explain- 
ing how he deals with coolies, who complain that they 
cannot do the work, he says : * Wfi send for them, and m 
tell them that they have been brought to this colony for 
doing their work ; and if they do not choose to do so, they 
will have to do work for Government for nothing in jail 
and it is left for them to choose either the one or the 
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other ! ’ The whole evidence of this witness shows an 
attitude of complete identification with the interests of the 
planters and of hostility to the interests of the immigrants, 
-pind it is an irony that he should have the title of Protector 
of Immigrants. The other Protector I have mentioned, 
Mr. Hill, is of another type altogether — a very rare type, 
but a type that does honour to the English name. In 
spite of the fact that socially and in other ways his life was 
bound up with that of the community in whose midst he 
was placed, he stood up boldly in defence of the interests 
of the immigrants and thereby incurred the serious dis- 
pleasure of the planters. And what was the result ? He 
was removed from his office before his term had expired. 
He found that the mortality among the indentured popu- 
lation in the Straits Settlements in his time was very 
high, and he drew the attention of t^e planters to that 
and insisted on their carrying out strictly the terms of the 
ordinances concerning the health of indentured labourers. 
The answer of the planters was to remove him from his 
office, and to appoint another in his place, even before the 
expiry of the time for which his appointment was made. 
And because he was a strong man, who would not take 
such treatment lying down, the Colony had to pay him 
2,500, being his salary for the unexpired period for which 
,he should have held office. They paid him the full salary 
for the un expired period, because they thought that that 
was a smaller evil to them than his being there to protect 
the interests of the immigrants. The third witness, to 
whose evidence I call the attention of the Council, is a 
Magistrate from Mauritius — Mr. Bateson. I have already 
told you how these poor creatures are liable to be punished 
with hard labour for the most trivial faults — even for an 
impertinent word or for an impertinent gesture. Mr. 
Bateson speaks out strongly against this. It is impossible 
for me with the limited time at my disposal to read to the 
•Council any portions of this important evidence, but I 
must ask Hon’ble Members to mark specially two or three 
of Mr. Bateson's statements. In one place, he says, * the 
system resolved itself into this--that I was merely a 
machine for sending people to prison.' In another place 
he says, * there is absolutely no chance of the coolie being 
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able to produce any evidence in his owij favour ,* the other 
coolies are afraid to give evidence; they have to work under 
the very employer against whom they may be called upon 
to give evidence.’ He says that even if a coolie came before 
him with marks of physical violence on his body, it was 
practically impossible to convict the person charged with 
assaults for want of corroborative evidence. Then he says, 

‘ it was a most painful sight to him to see people handcuffed 
and marched to prison in batches for the most trivial faults.* 
Well, I do not wish to dwell at greater length on this 
evidence ; but those who will go through it will know what 
value to attach to the statement that the presence of the 
Magistrate in these Colonies is a safeguard to the coolie 
against ill-treatment. So much then about the illusory 
nature of the safeguards. My third objection to this 
system is the vast and terrible amount of suffering that it 
has caused during the 75 years that it has been in exist- 
ence. Sir, it is difficult to speak in terms of due restraint 
on this point. Even the hardest heart must melt to think 
of this phase of the question. I will not speak now of the 
imprisonments with hard labour endured for trivial faults ; 
1 will not speak of personal violence which in some cases 
has been proved and very many cases could not be proved, 
though alleged, 1 will not speak of the bitterness engen- 
dered in the minds of thousands when they realised that 
they had been deceived, that they had been entrapped, and 
that there was no escape for them. I will not speak of 
the homesick feeling, destroying their interest in life. 
These are all serious matters that could be charged against 
the system. But more serious even than these is the 
heavy mortality that has prevailed in the past in all 
colonies under the system, a mortality which has been 
examined from time to time by Commissiotas of Inquiry 
and which has been established beyond doubt— a mortality 
for which indentured emigration was prohibited to Feder- 
ated Malay States only last year, and which even to-day is 
admitted to exist in certain districts of Assam amongst the 
statute labourers. Then the numerous suicides which 
have resulted from the system— poor, innocent people pre- 
ferring death with their own hands to life under it— are a 
ghastly feature of the system. And, Sir, last, but not 
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least, the unutterable tragedy and pathos of men and 
women, at a distance of thousands of miles from their 
homes, knowing full well that the vast sea rolled between 
th*em and their native country, starting actually to walk 
back to their country, imagining in their simplicity and 
ignorance that there must be a land route somewhere, and 
either caught on their way and forcibly taken back to the 
life from which they were fleeing or else devoured by wild 
beasts or perishing of hunger and cold ; all this, Sir, con- 
stituted a sum total of human misery which is appalling to 
contepiplate, and which will be a standing witness against 
the system for all time. It is true that things are some- 
what better now, but they cannot be very much better 
under a system which has inherent characteristics such as 
those that I have described. Moreover, as Lord Curzon 
said in this Council in 1901, even if such cases have 
occurred only in a few instances, the very fact that such 
cases can occur under the system constitutes a severe 
condemnation of the system. 

Sir, my fourth objection to the system is the frightful 
immorality that is inseparable from it. This is a fact 
which has been admitted by everybody, arnon^^ others by 
the Government of India and by the Sanderson Committee. 
The Committee, who deal with all other phases of the in- 
denture question, carefully avoid making any recommend- 
ation as to how the frightful immorality involved in the 
system may be remedied. Under the law, every hundred 
male indentured labourers must be accompanied by 40 
females. Now very few respectable women can be got to 
go these long distances; our men themselves do not really 
care to go, much less do the women. The statutory 
number, therefore, is made up by the recruiters, and, as 
admitted by the Government of India in one of their des- 
patches to the Secretary of State, by including in it 
women of admittedly loose morals, with results in the 
colonies which one had better leave to the imagination oi 
the Council than describe. Sir, this frightful immorality 
has characterized the system from the very first. As 
Mr. Jenkins, who was aiterwards first Agent General of 
Canada, said in 1870, ‘the women are not recruited i or 






any special wol*> and they <Jettafnlf are not ^ea there: 
for epamental purposes.’ He also speaks of the kmior^ 
relations existing not only between inanV of theseiironito 
and the men for whom they are taken from this conAj, 
but also between them and some of the planters thertisehw; 
and their overseers. It is a shocking affair altogether, 
considerable part of the population in some of the&i^ 
colonies being practically illegitimate in its origin. ) 


My| last objection to the system is that it is degrading, 
to the people of India from a national point of view* 1 da 
not think I need really say much on this aspect of the 
question. Wherever the system exists, there the Indians 
are only known as coolies, no matter what their position 
may be. Now, Sir, there are disabilities enough in all 
conscience attaching to our position in this country. And 
I ask, why must this additional brand be put upon our 
brow before the rest of the civilized worlds I am sure,^ if 
only the Government will e^cercise a little imagination and 
realise our feeling in the matter, it will see the uecesatiy 
of abolishing the system as soon as possible. 


I will now turn for a moment to the arguments whic^ 
are usually adduced in favour of this system. Briefly they 
are three. First of all it is said that without this systeni, 
of indentured labour, the sugar and other industries ^:|b 
many of the colonies will cease to exist; the second argq* 
ment is that,< under the system of indenture, a certain 
number of Indians make remittances to this country and 
thus a certain amount of money is received here^ and 
thirdly, that a number of these men, after comple^Uig 
their indenture, settle down in the colonies beooa^ p^ 
perons and attain a status which they^codld never 
in this' co(mtry. Now, Sir, so far as ihe ^ arin- 
mdnt is concerned, I may brush it 'aside *af Sftt5e; it 
does not concern us npr does it concern t^^d^Vefn- 
ment tff India, Vho are here to promote, 
ostf. if the planters cannot cari^ on their other 
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this country by returned emigrant's^ considering that these 
people have been for five years under indenture, the 
saving are really very small. The average savings brought 
tojlndia are about Rs. 150 per head f in a few cases, the 
amount may be higher, Rs. 200 or so, but the average is 
about Rs. 150. Now Rs. loO, saved in hve years, means 
only Rs. 30 a year or Rs. 2-8 a month. This is not very 
much after all. The mill-hands in Bombay, for instance, 
can save much more than that. Again, what about those 
who save nothing, are broken down in health and spirits, 
and either perish in the colonies or else are sent' back to 
this country, mere wrecks of their former selves ? Finally, 
as regards those who settled down in the colonies and 
prosper in the first place, the number of such persons is 
very small ; and secondly, even they have to go through a 
system with which are associated all the degradation and 
misery of which I have spoken. When these things are 
considered, ittnust be admitted that even if a few persons 
prosper under that system after the completion of their 
indenture, the price that has tb be paid for such prosperity 
is far too great. 

Sir, I will now briefly refer to the extent of this evil, 
as it exists at the'present moment. 1 will .not deal with 
the case of those colonies where indentured labour once 
flourished but has now been stopped. In four French 
coboies and one English colony it has been stopped on 
account of abuses; in one English colony it has been dis- 
cdntinued for economic reasons, and in another it has been 
prohibited as a measure of retaliation. But the system 
still prevails in three British colonies in the West Indies, 
namely, British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica, and in one 
Dutch colony named Surinam, about which, however, 
tinder our rules 1 am precluded from saying anything. Then 
it exists in Fiji, a^rown Colony in Australasia; there is 
also a small supdy of indentured labour, to the Straits 
Settlements; and last, there are four or five districts in 
tfie U{»p^ Valley of Assam where the system is still in 
fbroe. The annum supply to the different colonies comes 
lo a Httb less than 2,000 in the case of Fiji; about 600 
ib^Jaiiiaidar; and nearly 0,000) to Trinidad; and about 
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:2y200 to British Guiana. In Assam the whole labour 
force is about 800,000, of which the indentured labourers 
are now only about 20,000, Now taking Assam first — 
and here I would like to express my obligations to the 
Hon*ble Mr. Clark for his courtesy in having a note on 
the subject specially drawn up for me in his office, giving 
me up-to-date information on the subject — 1 understand 
that the Government have decided to stop the system of 
indenture altogether there from next year. The Hon’ble 
Sir Charles Bay ley stated the other day in one of his 
speeches in East Bengal that, from July 1st of next year, 
this system would cease to exist in Assam. Probably the " 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the Departnient of Com- 
merce and Industry will also make a statement on the 
.subject to-day. As the system will be discontinued from 
next year in Assam, I do not wish to say anything 
more about that here. I would, however, like to point 
-out that the Committee, appointed in 1906, recommended 
the complete stoppage of indentured labour in Assam in 
the course of five years. They would have liked to stop 
it earlier, but they did not want to inconvenience the 
planters, and therefore they suggested an interval of five 
years. According to that, the system should have been 
discontinued in 1911, And I should like to know why it 
has been allowed to go on for two years more. That is, 
however, comparatively a small matter. But, Sir, if the 
Government has decided to stop the system in Assam, 
where its working can be watched under its own eyes, I 
cannot see why it should be allowed to continue in the 
case of distant colonies, where there can be no such 
supervision. The position of those Who urge the abolition 
of the system becomes now all the stronger on account of 
the Government contemplating its abolition in Assam. 

Then, Sir,’ there is the question of re-indenture in 
three cotenie^— in Natal, to which indenture emigration 
has now been prohibited, in Mauritius, where it has stopp^ 
of itself owing to economic causes, and in Fiji, where it is 
still allowed to continue. This re-indenture is one of the 
most vidious parts of the ^stem, because though a man 
may indenture himself at the start only for five years, by 
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means of repeated re-indenture he could be kept in a state^ 
of perpetual servitude. And this has become a most 
serious question now in Natal. There the Government of 
the colony imposes an annual tax on all ex-indentured 
labourers who want to settle there as free persons. All 
those who have been emancipated since 1901 — males above 
16, and females above 13 —have to pay this tax. Now 
see how it works in practice. Take a fatnily of husband 
and wife and four children — two daughters of 13 and 15 
and two boys below 13. The family must pay the tax for 
four persons — father, n-iother and the two daughters — or 
jfl2. a year, that is, £\ a month. The man can earn an 
average wage of about 25 shillings a month, and the wife 
and the two girls may earn among them about 16 shillings 
extra, that is, which means a total income of 40 shillings 
or £2 a month for the family. Of this,^half or ;^‘l has to be 
paid as license-tax. Then there are other taxes ; and there 
IS house-rent. The Council niay judge how much can 
remain after deducting these expenses for food and cloth- 
ing for six persons. Is it any wonder that this tax has 
broken up homes— as has been admitted by prominent 
Natal men — that it has driven men to crime and women 
to a life of shame ? Sir, there is no doubt whatever that the 
tax is nothing less than a diabolical device to drive the 
poor Indians either into re-indenture or else out of the 
colony. It is, therefore, a matter of the utmost importance 
that the Government should take the earliest possible 
steps to bring this miserable system of re-indenture to an 
end. I may mention that the Sanderson Committee has 
strongly recommended the stoppage of re-indenture. 

One word more, Sir, and I will bring my remarks to a 
close. Sir, this is a question which really throws a great 
responsibility upon the Government. I arft aware that the 
Government of India have from time to time taken up the 
position that they maintain an attitude of neutrality in 
this matter, that they do not themselves encourage inden- 
tured emigration, but that if people choose to accept 
certain terms and go, it is not for them to interfere. I 
would only ask the Council to contrast this altitude with 
the attitude which the Government hav^adopted in regard 
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■to the peasantry of the country, in legislating on lines to 
which I have already referred, I do not think that the 
Government can absolve themselves from their responsi- 
bility in this manner. In 'the first place, the recruiters 
are granted licenses to recruit by District Magistrates. 
That, in itself, imposes a responsibility upon the Govern- 
ment, because, by granting licenses to these persons, the 
Government make themselves to a certain extent responsi- 
ble for the representations by which these men secure 
recruits. Then the Magistrates, before whom the poor 
emigrants are taken and made to enter into agreements, 
are the servants of Government. The third and last point 
is that, though the fact about the penal nature of the 
contract has been carefully kept out of all agreements all 
these years, the Government have so far taken no steps 
whatever to remedy this. I would like to know from the 
Hon’ble Member, when he rises to reply, why this has 
happened, and how the Government explain their inaction 
in the matter. If a penal liability is not necessary to the 
system, I shall gladly withdraw the greater part of my 
•objection to the system. If you are prepared to abolish 
the penal nature of the contract under which these 
labourers have to work, the rest would be comparatively a 
very simple question, and I shall not press this motion to a 
division ; but, as I understand it, the penal provisions are the 
very essence of the system ; without them the system cannot 
be worked. If penal liability is thus indispensable, I ask 
why the Government have not taken steps all these years ' 
to see to it that this nature of the contract is explained to 
the emi^ants before they enter into their agreements? 
Sir, this is really a most serious question, for whatever the 
Government may say, as a matter of fact, everybody in the 
country believes fhat without the countenance of Govern- 
ment, the system could not have gone on so long. India 
•is the only country which supplies indentured labour at the 
present moment. Why should India be marked out for 
this degradation ? The conscience of our. people, unfor- 
tunately asleep too long, is now waking up to the enormity 
of this question, and I have no doubt that it will not rest 
till it has asserted itself. And I ask the Government not 
to make the mistake of ignoring a sentiment that is dear 
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to us, namely, the sentiment of our self-respect. We have 
no doubt plenty of differences between the Government 
and ^he people in regard to the> internal administration of 
this country ; but ■ those are matters which stand on a 
different footing. Outside the country, the Government 
of India must stand up for us on every occasion ; must 
stand up for our dignity, for our honour, for our national 
pride. If they will not do this, to whom else can we 
turn ? I feel, Sir, that though this system has been allow- 
ed^ to exist so long, yet its days are really numbered. It 
will soon cease in Assam, and then it cannot last very 
much longer in the case of the colonies. And I am confi- 
dent that a people who have spent millions upon millions 
in emancipating slaves, will not long permit their own 
fellow-subjects to be condemned to a life which, if not one 
or actual slavery, is at any rate not far 'removed from it. 
Sir, 1 beg to move the Resolution which stands in my 
name. 

[Replying on the delate which en$ued^ Mr» GohhaU spoke 
as follows : — ] 

Sir, the Council has heard two speeches against this 
motion, one from the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle an^the other 
from the Hon’ble Mr. Clark ; and I will first deal with what 
has fallen from Mr. Fremantle. The Hon’ble Member began 
by complaining— and in that complaint the Hon’ble Mr. 
Clark joined later on— that I had referred only in passing 
to the recommendations of the Sanderson Committee. Sir,, 
it is quite true that 1 made only a very passing reference to 
the deliberations of that Committee. Shall 1 tell you 
why ? It was because I was very much disappointed with 
some of the recommendations of that Committee. I think 
the whole standpoint from which the Committee approach- 
ed the question was faulty. But the responsibility for 
that lay with the terms of reference. ,The Secretary of 
State bad appointed the committee, as the terms of his 
minute ^how, to Consider — 

the general question of emigration from India to the Crowo^ 
Goloniei, and the jparticular colonies in which Indian immigration* 
juay be most nsefafly encouraged and so on. 
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, standpoint from which the members were in- 

vited to approach the ql^stion was not whether indentured 
emigration should be permitted from India but how Indian 
^igration should be encouraged to the Crown Colonies. 
The Secretary of State started with the assumption, and 
the committee took up the assumption, that Indian immi- 
gration was necessary for the Crown Colonies, and the, 
question to be considered was how it was to be encouraged, 
1 hat being so, whatever was against indentured emigration 
was more or less lost sight of and whatever went to favour 
such emigration was prominently brought forward. Even, 
so, there are statements in the report which go to show 
that if the Committee could have recommended the aboli- 
tion of indenture, they would have gladly done so.’ One 
has only to read between the lines of the report to see 
that it is so. But being convinced that Indian emigration 
to the colonies was possible only under contract of inden- 
turej.and impressed with the idea that without such emi- 
gration the interests of the colonies would be jeopardized, 
the Committee could not but make the repommendations 
which it has made. Sir, the Hon’ble Member has told the 
Council that though the penal provisions of the contract are 
not stated in the agreements or explained beforehand, after 
all the coolies who go under the system understand what 
they are going to do in the colonies. This, coming for my 
Hon’ble friend, is surprising. Let me appeal in the matter 
from Mr, Fremantle, Official Member of this Council, 
speaking against my Resolution, to Mr. Fremantle, 
member of the Sanderson Committee. The report of the 
Committee, which the Hon’ble Member has signed, says : — 

We have heard from many colonial witnesses who gave evi- 
dence before the Committee that Indian emigrants, when drawn 
from the agricultural classes, make excellent settlers and that a large 
proportion do actually settle down either on the sugar and other 
plantations or on holdings of their own. Yet it seems doubtful 
whether the majority of the emigrants leaving India fully realise 
the conditions of the npw life before them or start with the deli- 
^rate intention of making for themselves a home in a new country. 
They go because they are uncomfortable at home and welcome any 
change of circumstances. They have quarrelled with their parents 
or their caste fellows, or they have left their homes in search of 
work and have been unable to find it. Many are not recruited in 
their own village. The recruiters hang about the bazaars and the 
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high roads, where they pick up loiterers and induce them to accom- 
pany them to the depots and agree t(^migrate by relieving theilr 
immediate wants and by representatlAsy nb doubt often much 
overdrawn, of the prospects before them. The male emigrant 
more often than not is accompanied by any member of his family, 
and, indeed, the family is ftMuently not even aware that he 
has left the country until (possibly some years afterwards) he re- 
opens wmmunications. Since, except in times of scarcity or of 
famine, the supply of casual recruits of this kind is not likely to 
be large at anv one place, the net of the recruiters has to be spread 
far a^ld, and we hear of their operations in Delhi, in Rajputana 
and in Bundelkhund, where there is certainly no congestion of 
population, but, on the other hand, constant complaints of insuffi- 
ciency of labour both for agricultural and industrial purposes. 
The same is the case in Calcutta, where about one thousand 
emigrants are registered yearly, and still more so in Cawnpore, 
where tha local Chamber of Commerce has on several occasions 
called attention to the prevailing scarcity of labour and deprecated 
the encouragement of emigration to the colonies. 

That shows, Sir, how much these poor people know 
about the life to which they are going, and how far the 
contract is a free contract. 

Then, Sif, my Hon'ble friend said that whatever 
abuses there might have been at one time, there were, no 
serious abuses now. I will mention to the Council certain 
facts brought to the knowledge of the Committea by one of 
the witnesses, Mr. Fitzpatricjc, to whom Mr. Fremantle has 
himself referred. Mr. Fitzpatrick mentions two cases of 
serious abuse and they are both of them really significant 
of the feeling which still prevails in the colonies on the 
right of indentured labourers to proper treatment. Both 
cases, it should be remembered, were tried in Courts, and 
in both cases convictions were obtained. This is what 
Mr. Fitzpatrick says : — 

To put U briefly. Four overseers on Hennatage Estate, 
Trinidad, beat several indentured emigrants, and amongst them a 
woman. One of the male immigrants laid a charge of assault and 
battery and the overseers werefit^ 10 shillings each. 

One of the blows received by the female immigrant was on 
her abdomen. She being pregnant at the time, abortion immediately 
took place, thus endangering her Hie. 

Tho immigration authorities for so serious an offence were 
aaHsfied to lay a charge against the overseer for the minor charge 
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•of assault and battery. The Magistrate fined the accused £3 only 
.and 9^8 as compensation. 

The charges for beating the ^ther two immigrants | were 
withdrawn by the Inspector. On the 29th September, four immi- 
grants were charged for assaulting an overseer. They were not 
fined but sentenced to three months’ hard labour. 

I will leave it to the Council, Sir, to say, after this, if 
there are now, no abuses under this system. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member says that serfdom 
exists even in India. If that is so, the Government should 
deal with that at once. I do not know of any instances of 
serfdom that may exist in this country. But if serfdom does 
exist here, by all means let it be put a stop to at once. 
We must distinguish, however, between the kind of serf- 
dom that Mr. Fremantle mentions and the serfdom that 
the system of indenture imposes upon indentured people. 
In the cases which the Hon’ble Member mentions, is there 
the right of private arrest ? Are there imprisonments with 
hard labour for negligence, for carelessness, for imperti- 
nence or for things of that kind ? That really is the essence 
of my complaint about the system. The Hon’ble Member 
has told the Council that he could not understand why the 
non-official Members of the Council should make so much 
fuss about this matter. He did not say it in so many 
words, but that is what he meant. But practically the 
same thing was said when proposals to abolish slavery 
were first brought forward. The friends of the planters 
in the House of Commons, when the question was brought 
forward there, said that the slaves were contented and they 
could not understand why the abolitionis'ts wanted to dis- 
turb the contentment and the harmony of their lives. 
The Hon’ble Member said that Indians in' the colonies 
certainly would not thank me for bringing forward this 
Resolution. Sir, I am quite content that he should earn 
their thanks by opposing the Resolution. Be his the 
thanks which the champions of slavery exp^ted to receive 
from those who were anxious to continue in slavery ! Be 
*^ine the denunciation, with which the advocates of aboli- 
tion were threatened by those champions at the hands of 
slaves, unwilling to be free ! 
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One more remark of Mr. Fremantle’s I must notice. 
He mentioned the fact that 475 returned emigrants went 
bacjc,a^n last year, as evidence of the satisfactory condi- 
tions o? life that prevailed in the colonies for indentured 
people. But 476 out of how many returned emigrants ? If 
things were really attractive there, why should not a larger 
number go ? I remember to have read in this report 

i Sanderson Committee’s report) an explanation as to why a 
ew men, after coming back to India, again return to the 
colonies. It is because these people, having stayed for a 
number of years, in the colonies, find it impossible to get 
back into their old grooves of life in India and after 
Spending some time here and there, and not knowing what 
else to do when their savings are exhausted, they again go 
to the colonies in a spirit of venture. The Protectors and 
the planters, however, do not want them. Indeed, their 
attitude towards such returned emigrants came out very 
well in the evidence of Commander Coombes. And curiously 
it was my Hon’ble friend, Mr. Fremantle, who, in his 
examination of Commander Coombes, brought out the 
fact that Protectors and planters do not like to receive 
returned emigrants, as it is feared that they know the 
system too well and are sure to poison the minds of other 
emigrants on the voyage. Mr. Fremantle summed up 
this attitude in these words; — 

It sounds rather as if you wanted to keep the people who come 
out in the dark as to the conditions in the colony if you dis- 
courage returned immigrants. 

I am therefore surprised Ithat he should mention the 
fact of these 475 returned immigrants going back as a 
‘sign that the system was satisfactory. 

Now, Sir, I will say a few words in reply to what the 
Hon’ble Mr. Clark has said. I am thankful to the Hon’ble 
Member for the promise that he has given of inquiring into 
why the fact of the penal nature of the contract is not 
jnentioned in the agreements, I hope that the inquiry 
wSJ be satisfactory and that this fact will be prominent y 
brought out in all future agreements. The Honble 
Member wondered how I could attach any importance to 
the fact that emancipate negroes scorned to come under 
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the indenture system, and how from that I concluded that 
there was something servile about the system. Now, Sir, 
any man who goes through the third volume of Sanderson. 
Committee’s report will see what opinion the emancipated 
negroes have of the system. In Jamaica there is plenty 
of emancipated negro labour, but the emancipated negroes 
require higher wages than what are paid to indentured 
Indians, and the planters are not willing to pay them be- 
cause their profits are reduced if higher wages are paid.. 
And what is the result ? The negroes are emigrating from 
Jamaica. The Baptist Union of that Colony has pointed 
out in one of its representations that the emancipated 
negroes there are being forced to emigrate elsewhere for 
want of employment. They do not get the wages they 
want ; they cannot be satisfied with the wages offered to- 
them; and therefore they are compelled to emigrate 
from the places where they were born, and where they 
have spent all their lives. The Council will thus see that 
the emancipated negroes think that the indenture system- 
IS not good enough for them ; and I an^ quite justified in 
drawing from this tjie conclusion that it is a system un- 
worthy of free or even emancipated men, and I think that 
that is a sufficient condemnation of the system. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member said that emigrants 
might be ignorant of the conditions under which they 
would have to live, when they start, but things are 
explained to them when they land. 

What is the good of explaining things to them when 
they are ten thousand miles away from their houses ? If 
they were explained before they started, then that would 
be something. 

The Hon’ble . Mr. Clark : The Hon’ble Member has 
misunderstood me. I said that the terms of the contract 
were explained to thefti when they were registered and 
again when they came to^he depot before they sailed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale; I understood the.Hon’ble 
Member to say that the things were explained to them when 
they reached the colonies. In any case the penal nature^ 
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of the contract is not explained to them here, and that is 
my main argument. Then the Hon’ble Member told us 
that these laws of the colonies dealing with indentured 
laCbourers were laws which had received the assent of the 
Government of India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Clark: I am sorry to interrupt the 
Hon’ble Member again. Colonial laws do not receive the 
assent of the Government of India. What I said was 
that if we found that the laws and their operation were 
open to objection, we could always stop emigration. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Gokhale*: I am sorry that I was not 
able to hear quite clearly what the Hon’ble Member had 
said, and I mentioned the impression left on my mind. 
However, I will mention one instance of how laws passed 
in the colonies are often approved by -the Government of 
India, as a matter of course. The law in Natal which 
imposes the £3 annual tax on ex-indftntured Indians was 
passed in 1895, and it was approved by the Government of 
India. I am quite sure that the approval could not have 
been deliberate. There was then no separate Department 
•of Commerce and Industry, and the thing must have gone 
through the ordinary routine, some Under Secretary 
saying that he saw nothing objectionable in the Act, and 
thus the Government of India’s approval mustliave been 
notified to the colony. Well, that is the way in which laws 
are approved, and that is al^o the way their operations are 
watched from this distance. The Hon’ble Member also 
•said there is a provision in the statutes for complaints 
being heard, that the Protector goes round in many places 
to hear complaints. Commander Coombes tells us that he 
visits the estates three times in the year. And what does 
he do ? Before he goes, he sends a notice to the manager, 
and when he goes round, he is accompanied by him. Under 
these circumstances how many people will corne forward, 
in the presence of the planter, to lodge complaints before 
tile Protector, who visits an estate after giving proper 
notice to the manager and after fhe manager has had time 
to set everything right ? Sir, the whole thing is on the 
whole a mote or less make-believe sort of things and we 
^cannot attach much value to it. 
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Referriirg to the argument used by the Hon’ble Sir- 
Vithaldas Thackersey that India wants all her labour for 
herself and she cannot afford to lose those who emigrate 
to the colonies, the Hon *1)16 Member says that such emi- 
gration cannot appreciably affect the labour-supply of 
India. But if the reduction in the labour-supply is so- 
small, the benefit that India gets from the remittances of 
emigrants is also trivial ; so really both factors must be 
eliminated from our consideration of this matter. 

The Hon’ble Member holds that the colonies are a part 
of the Empire, and that, though the question of their 
interests does not directly concern us, it cannot be left out 
of account altogether on Imperial grounds. Well, Sir, if the 
colonies are a part of the Empire, we too are a part of the 
Empire. But do the Self-governing Colonies ever take 
that into account ? What have they ever done for us 
and what obligation rests on us to take the interests of 
the colonies into our consideration and submit on their 
account to conditions which, in essence, are not, far re- 
moved from the servile? Moreover, if the people of 
India and of the colonies belong to the Empire, so do the 
emancipated negroes. But what happens to them ? It is 
a hea*rt-rending tale which is told in the appendices to the 
Sanderson Committee’s Report — that of the manner in 
which these neglected people are driven to emigrate from 
the colonies in which they were born by want of employ- 
ment. 

Finally, the Hon’ble Member objects to my compari- 
son between this system and slavery. It is true that the 
system is not actual slavery, but it is also true that it is 
not far from it. The contract is not a free contract. You 
have here the right of private arrest, just jis they had in 
the' case of slavery. Moreover, the labourer is bound to 
his empl(tyer for five years and he cannot withdraw from 
the contract during that period. And there are thosj harsh 
punishments for trivial faults. Therefore, though the 
system cannot be called actual slavefy, it is really not far 
removed from it. 
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One word more, Sir, and I have done. The Govern - 
menti it is clear, are not going to accept this Resolution. 
That being so, the Resolution is bound to be thrown out. 
Btit, Sir, that will not be the end of the matter. This 
motion, the Council ma^ rest assured, will be brought for- 
ward again and again, till we carry it to a successful issue. 
It affects our national self-respect, and therefore the 
sooner the Government recognize the necessity of accept- 
ing it, the better it will be for all parties. 
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[On 7th Match 1912, the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, in 
moving a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
recommending that the cost of building new Delhi should be 
tnet entirely out of loan funds^ spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, I beg to move that this Council recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council that the amount of 
the loan to be raised during the next year be increased 
by one crore of rupees, so that the expenditure proposed 
-to be incurred for building new Delhi in 1912-13 should 
be met entirely out of loan funds and not partly out of 
next year’s estimated surplus. 

My Lord, I do not think it is necessary for me to 
occupy the time of the Council for many minutes in dis- 
cussing this question, because the issue which the Resolu* 
tion raises is a comparatively simple one and may be 
briefly stated. In the Government of India despatch of 
25th August last, recommending the administrative' 
changes, recently carried out, to the Secretary of State, 
the question of the cost of building new ^ Delhi is thus 
dealt with : — 

The cost of the transfer to would be considerable. We 
cannot conceive, however, that a larger sum than 4 millions sterling 
would be necessary, and within that figure probably could be found 
the three years’ 'interest on capital which would have to be paid till 
the necessary works and buildings were completed. We might find 
if necessary to issue a “ City of Delhi ” gold loan at per cent, 
guaranteed by the Government of India, the interest, or the larger 
part of the interest, on this loan being eventually obtainable from 
rents and taxes. 

It is quite true that the language of this extract is 
guarded, but still what the Government mention here is 
that a loan to ^be called ‘the City of Delhi loan’ ought 
have to be raised in order to meet the cost of constructing 
the new capital. There is no mention made here ot 
spending any money on the new capital out of current 
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revenues— either out of regular revenue allotments in the 
budget or out of surpluses. The Hon*ble Finance Mem- 
ber, however, in his Financial Statement explains the 
course he proposes to adopt in the following words : — 

1 may say at once that we are not yet in the possession of any 
estimates of its oost. Plans for the temporary housing of the 
G^emment of India headquarters are under preparation; but 
nopUms for the permanent Imperial City are to l^ thought of 
until the best available experts have studied and advised upon the 
project in all its bearings. Meanwhile, my immediate duty has 
Men to devise a scheme for financing the work, a scheme which 
will be as little onerous as possible to the taxpayers of India. 
Three possible alternatives have presented themselves throughout. 
The first, and in some ways the most attractive, would be a 
special Delhi loan. The second would be to charge the whole 
expenditure as it occurs against current revenue. The third 
would be to put the Delhi works on precisely the same footing as 
our large railway and irrigation works, treating them as capital 
expenditure and financing them partly from loans and partly 
from whatever spare revenues r«nain in each year after meeting 
our ordinary administrative needs. I shall not weary the Council 
by the various considerations which decided us, with the full 
approval of the Secretary of State, to adopt the third of these 
courses. It will, I believe, ccxnmend itself to the financial and 
commercial community of India. By treating the Delhi operations 
as ordinary capital work, we ensure the greatest possible elasti- 
city in the provision of funds ; we avoid unnecessary additions to 
our unpr^uctive debt ; and 1 hope we allay the fear— so far as I 
am concerned a baseless fear — that the new city will be built 
from the produce of fresh taxation. 

The Hon’ble Membe^|goes on further to say that— 

If money is easy and we can obtain more than we immedi- 
ately require, it will lie in our cash balances available for future 
use. Meanwhile, as we shall now have three sections in our 
annnal capital pronamme instead of two, we. may reasonably 
enlarge the conventional figure of one crore which we have hither- 
to etfieavoured to secure as our revenue surplus. There is no 
need to fix any standard surplus ; much will depend on the cir- 
cumstances of the year and on the other interests concerned; 
but whenever we find ourselves able to budget for a Idrger surplus 
than )f667/)00 without detriment to the other claims upon us, we 
•hall do so until the financing of new Delhi is completed. 

It will be seen that in this extract’ the Hon’ble Mem; 
l)er does not confine himself to the idea of building Dem] 
dttt of loan funds but makes prominent and even 
tfieOtion of devoting such surpluses as may be available to 
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the new capital. Now, my Lord, I do not say that there 
is necessarily any inconsistency between the despatch of 
the Government of India and 'the statement which the 
Hon’ble Member has made. It may be urged that while 
the despatch of the Governrnent of India merely mentions 
that it might be necessary to raise a loan, it does not bind 
the Government to build Delhi out of loan funds only ; on 
the other hand, the language of the Hon’ble Member, 
though it speaks of devoting surpluses to the construction 
of Delhi, does not exclude the possibility of raising a loan 
for building the capital. This, my Lord, is perfectly true. 
But the general impression left on the minds of those 
who read the despatch undoubtedly was that the new 
capital would be built out of loan funds, as any one can 
see from what appeared in various newspapers at the time 
on the subject. On the other hand, the impression that 
is strongly created by the words which the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber has used in his Financial Statement is that surpluses 
would first be devoted to the building of Delhi, and if any 
more money is required, that would be found by means of 
loans. 

My Lord, the Hon’ble the Finance Member says that 
he wishes to allay the fear — so far as he is concerned, he 
thinks it is a baseless fear— that the new city will be built 
from the produce of fresh taxation. Now, in speaking of 
fresh taxation, I fear the Hon’ble Member is taking only 
a technical advantage of certain expressions which have 
appeared in the Press in this connection. It is true that 
immediately after the Delhi announcements sonle news- 
papers started the cry that the new capital would cost a 
lot of money, and that fresh taxation would be necessary. 
But, my Lord, whether the Government imposes fresh 
taxation for building Delhi or keeps up taxation at a 
higher level than is necessary for the ordinary needs of 
the country and secures surpluses which it devotes to 
Delhi, is after all the same thing. For when you devote 
your surpluses to this work, you practically take that 
nioney out of the current revenues of the country. My 
Lord, what is a surplus? It is so much more inoney taken 
by the Government from the people than what is necessary 

86 
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for the ordinary requirements of the administration. If 
the Government could estimate exactly the expenditure 
required for a year and could also form an exact estimate 
of the revenues which would be required to meet. that 
expenditure, then there would be no surplus — at any rate, 
no large surplus. It is because it is impossible to esti- 
mate accurately how much revenue the Government would 
require in a year that surpluses accrue. But when they 
so accrue, the fact is clear that, to the extent represented 
by them, the Government has taken from the people more 
than what was required for the actual purposes ot the 
administration. Now, my Lord, there are three ways in 
which a surplus may be expended. You may devote it 
either to a reduction of debt ; or you may devote it to a 
reduction of taxation; or it may be devoted to expendi- 
ture on useful objects in the country. " In most Western 
countries, when a surplus is realized, it is devoted to a 
reduction of debt. In this country, the practice, though 
not identical, ultimately results in the same thing. Our 
surpluses in the first place find their way into our cash 
balances and from these they are either devoted to ex- 
penditure on railways or irrigation, that is, to productive 
works — which ultimately reduces our unproductive debt 
by a corresponding amount — or they are directly used for 
reducing our debt. But whether they are used in the first 
or second way, the result is ultimately the same, namely, 
that of reducing our unproductive debt. This, however, 
has been one of the principal grievances which non-official 
Members have urged in this Council again and again for 
several fears past. I, for one, have been raising my hum- 
ble voice year after year against this misapplication ot our 
surpluses since 1 entered this Council, now eleven years 
ago. Year after year I have been pointing out that while 
this may be sound finance in the West, it is not sound 
finance in this country, where the unproductive debt is 
really a very small amount. Last year I went at some 
length into the question as to what was the amount of our 
unproductive debt, I took all the various liabilities of 
the Government into consideration, as also all the sums 
due to it and its cash balances;. and I showed that the 
actual unproductive indebtedness of the Government or 
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India—puttiiig aside the vast sums that have been spent 
on railways and irrigation, as they are earning their inter- 
est — was about 30 millions sterling only. Since then the 
Hon’ble Member paid off 2 millions out of last year’s 
opium surplus. And this year he pays off. again another 
million out of this year’s opium surplus. Thus, three 
millions are knocked off, leaving only about 27 millions as 
representing our net unproductive indebtedness. It is 
true that the figures of unproductive debt which are given 
in Government publications are higher, because they do 
not take into account certain suras which are on the other 
side, namely, the loans that have been advanced by Gov- 
ernment to Native States, to local bodies or to cultivators, 
and they also leave out of account our large cash balances. 
Now, an indebtedness of only 27 millions is a mere trifle 
for a country like India ; in any case, there need not be 
.this great hurry to pay it off. If the Government will 
provide a regular sinking fund of a reasonable amount to 
pay off the debt, there will be no occasion for anybody to 
complain. As a matter of fact, there is already provision 
for such a sinking fund as I pointed out last year. Under 
Railways there is a sura of a little over eight hundred 
thousand pounds, which automatically goes to the redemp- 
tion of debt. Then again, under Famine Relief and Insu- 
rance, a, sura of nearly half a million is always allotted to 
avoidance or reduction of debt. A million and a quarter 
thus, or to be more correct, a million and one-third, is 
devoted every year to the reduction of debt. At this rate, 
if no war or great famine or any other extraordinary 
occurrence of a like nature drives the State to borrow, our 
entire unproductive debt will be wiped off in twenty years, 
and that without devoting any part of our surpluses to 
such reduction. There is not another country in the world 
where they could claim to be able to do this. In Western 
countries they have to provide a large sinking fund for 
the reduction of debt, because their unproductive debts 
•are so large — a thousand million pounds in France, seven 
hundred million pounds or something like that in England, 
and corresponding debts in other' countries ! Where you 
have such huge debts, it is necessary to provide for a large 
regular sinking fund, and in addition to devote surpluses, 
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when they accrue, to the same object. Moreover, 'the* 
expenditure of Western countries is carried on under the 
direct control of the representatives of the people. There- 
fore, Governments in Western countries, being largely 
dependant on the votes of the people, try to conciliate 
popular feeling by remitting taxation whenever a suitable 
opportunity presents itself. Of course I am not speaking 
of English finance of the last three years ; but, speaking 
generally, the position is as I have stated. Though^ 
therefore, the surplus that accrues in any particular year 
may go to the reduction of debt, any real improvement in 
the financial position, as represented by that surplus, is 
utilized as a rule for reducing taxation in Western coun- 
tries. In this country, on the other hand, our experience 
is that, whenever there is a surplus, it is devoted to the 
reduction of debt and any improvement in the financial 
position that it may indicate is hidden away, as far as 
possible, by under-estimating the revenue or over-estimating 
the expenditure for the following year. And it is only 
when the improvement is so striking that it cannot possi- 
bly be hidden away that relief is given to the taxpayers. 
Take the history of our finances during the last 14 years. 
There were no doubt remissions of taxatioh granted, but 
that was because the Government could not help doing it. 
As long as Government could help it, no reduction was 
made, and large surpluses were enjoyed and expended in 
various directions. Now, my Lord, my contention is that 
in this country a surplus is always a temptation to the 
Government either to pay off its debt faster than is neces- 
sary, or else to increase expenditure in directions which 
entirely depend upon its own will and which sometimes do 
not commend themselves to the people. ^This question, 
therefore, of the proper disposal of surfRuses is to my 
mind a very important question, and that is why I raise 
it whenever an opportunity presents itself. My Lord, 
there are many useful directions in which our surpluses 
could be expended or, if that course does not find favour 
with the Government, advantage ought to be taken of 
th«ai to remit taxation so that the money remitted might 
fhictify in the pockets of the people. Of coursp, if the 
Governmrat merely borrowed to build Delhi without at 
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the same time utilizing the surpluses either for reducing 
taxation or for expenSture on useful objects, it would in 
•effect be the same thing as devoting the surpluses to the 
construction of the new capital. For in that case, while 
you will be borrowing with one hand to build Delhi, you 
will, with the other hand, be paying off debt by means of 
surpluses, realized by keeping the level of taxation higher 
than necessary. What I want is that while Delhi should 
be built out of loan funds — our trifling unproductive 
■ debt provides ample margin for that— the surpluses 
should be utilized ejther for non-recurring expenditure on 
■education, sanitation and medical relief, as my next Reso- 
lution recommends, or else they should go to the reduction 
of taxation. 

]Vly Lord, fhe Hon’ble Member has estimated the 
surplus for next year at one and half millions. As a 
matter of fact, if the Council will carefully analyse the 
revised estimates of this year, it will see that next year’s 
surplus is likely to be nearer four millions than one and a 
half millions. 1 think the Hon’ble Member, as also the 
Hon’ble Sir James Meston, will have to admit this. It is 
true that the Finance Department has made a very skilful 
attempt to hide away the true surplus partly under one 
head and partly under another, till only one and a half 
millions is left to show to the public. But I do not think 
the attempt has been successful. Take the revised esti- 
mates of this year ; the surplus shown in the Statement 
for the year is 2*75 millions sterling. Out of this, 1-75 
millions is the special opium surplus. The ordinary sur- 
,plus, therefore, that this, the excess of ordinary revenue 
over our ordinary expenditure in this year’s revised esti- 
mates, is one nffllion. Well, let us put that down first-j 
next, my Lord, during this year the Government have 
made to Local Governments sj^cial grants, amounting to 
1*42 millions or nearly IJ millions. If these grants had 
not ^en made— they are all extraordinary grants— our 
surplus would have been higher by 1’42 millions. Then 
again 1 find from the Financial Statement that about half 
•a million was spent in connection with the Royal Visit on 
•the Civil side ; two hundred and seven thousand pounds 
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on the Military side, and the bonus and other boons came 
to about six hundred thousand pounds; altogether over 
ohe million and three hundred thousand. That is also 
extraordinary special expenditure belonging to this year 
only. We thus have one million the declared surplus, 
millions in the amount of special grants to Local Govern- 
ments, and 1*36 millions, or about that, the cost to the 
Government of India in connection with the Royal Visit 
— altogether 3*87 millions, or nearly 4 millions. This then 
represents the real excess of our revenue over our expendi- 
ture at present, leaving aside the opium surplus and 
leaving aside also what I haye called our automatic sink- 
ing fund. But what I find done is that in next year’s 
Budget, under nearly every head, the revenue has been 
under-estimated and the surplus has been worked down to 
IJ millions dhly. I hope the Council will sue this and 1 
hope it will realize that the question before us is not about 
millions only but about 4 millions sterling. If the 
Government realize this sum of 4 millions— -and I am 
sure it will realize it unless something extraordinaiy hap- 
pens — ^and if the estimate of the cost of new Delhi is 
correct, the Government could build the capital out of 
surpluses Tn one or two years. If this ha()peDS, whether 
provision for the expenditure is made out of current reve- 
nue at the beginning of a year or out of an estimated 
surplus at the end of the year makes really no difference. 
Only in the one case you put down the expenditure 
beforehand against revenue, and in the other you wait till 
such time as the accounts of the year show a surplus and 
then take the money. In either case, however, the money 
comes out of taxation. My Lord, as the Government has 
foreshadowed in its despatch of 26th August last the 
floating of a special Delhi Loan, I contepd Delhi should be 
cohstructed out of loan funds, whether it costs 4 millions 
or 5 millions or 10 millions or any other amount. We 
want our surpluses for other purposes and the smallness of 
our unproductive debt allows plenty of margin for a Delhi 
loam. I urge, my Lord, therefore, that the loan for tms 
year should be raised by one crore more— the amount indi- 
cated by the Hon’ble Member as likely to be taken out or 
next year's surplus to be spent on the construction or 
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Delhi—and that the new capital should be constructed 
entirely out of loan funds. 

[Replying on the debate which ensued^ Mr, GohhaU 
sfohe ai follows :—] 

My Lord, I will first say a few words as to what has 
fallen from my Hon*ble friend Sir James Meston. I 
accept his correction as regards million, and I am 
quite willing to say that the present excess of our revenue 
over our expenditure. is about millions instead of 3j 
millions. As regards the other point, namely, that I have 
left out of account the proposed expenditure on education 
next year, namely, l\ crores, I may remind my Hon’ble 
friend that I have also left out our normal growth of 
revenue during next year. Sir Edward Baker,* when he 
was Finance Minister, once estimated this normal growth 
of our revenues at' about crores. I have not taken 
that into consideration, and that is a set-off against the 
increase in educational expenditure which has been pro- 
vided. Assuming, however, that the £l millioi\ extrai 
which is going to be spent on education, should be deduct- 
ed, there still remains a surplus of millions. My 
Hon’ble friend could not take it down further, and he has 
not told us why the Finance Department has budgetted for 
a surplus of only a million and a half. But whether the 
actual amount is 31 millions or 3 millions or 21 millions> 
it is a substantial surplus, and my contention is that there 
is nothing to prevent the Government from building Delhi 
out of current revenues by devoting the whole of the 
surplus to it for two or three years. 

My Lord, the Hon’ble the Finance Minister drew a 
somewhat frightening picture as to what might happen to 
us in the course of a year. The sky, he warned us, might 
suddenly become overcast, and instead of the very com- 
fortable situation in which the Finance Department finds 
itself at present, it might be necessary to impose extra 
taxation I In replying to my friend the Hon'ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya a few minutes ago, the Hon'ble' 
Member spoke of his proposal as calculated to lead to 
bankruptcy I Now 1 am quite sure the force of reasoning 
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of the Hon'ble Member would not puffer any abatement 
if he did not try to frighten us thus with talk of bank- 
niptcy or of extra taxation. I am quite sure there 
is no need just now for either. With a surplus which 
may reach five millions, with that amount jingling in his 
pocket, I really do not understand how he can talk of 
bankruptcy or of extra taxation ! When we do actually 
get into troubled waters, it will be time enough for him to 
speak of bankruptcy or other dreadful possibilities ! The 
Hon’ble Member said that in other countries they have 
resorted to short term loans for such purposes. Well, 1 
should be very glad if that plan were adopted by the 
Government of India. A short term loan, spreading the 
burden of building the new Capital over a period of, say, 
ten or fifteen years, would not beja bad arrangement. 
What 1 object to strongly is the utilization of our sur- 
pluses in this indefinite manner for the building of Delhi. 
The Hon’ble Member says, why should we throw any 
burden on future generatiofis ! But what does he mean 
by a gjeneration ? Does he mean that only two or three or 
four years form a generation ? At the present rate, if 
things continue normal, you could build Delhi in the 
course of two or three years out of surpluses if the esti- 
mate of the cost is not far wrong. Does he call two or 
three years a generation ? If he raises a short term loan of 
ten or fifteen years, I shall have no complaint to make. 

Then, my Lord, the Hon’ble Member says that the 
opium-revenue might be extinguished any moment or that 
we mi^ht suddenl)r get into other complications. But that 
itself IS, to my mind, a very important reason why this 
money which is available just now should not be devoted 
to such purposes as building a new city when it is urgent- 
ly wanted for other objects. Money for oon-r6Currin|| 
expenditure is required in various directions, as I will 
show when I move my next Resolution— for education, 
foi sanitation, and for medical relief. When you have a 
aurplus, thatsurely is the time when you can help Local 
Governments in meeting .tais expenditure. But my 
Hon’ble friend, when he has the opportunity, wants to taw 
away the surplus for building a new Imperial city, and s 
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we cannot get it now. Later, if and when we get into 
more troublous times, he will, of course, have nothing to 
give to Local Governments for these objects. I recognize 
that provision has been made in this year’s budget for an 
additional 126 lakhs for education. That of course is 
true and 1 will speak about it on a future occasion. But 
leaving that out of account and merely confining ourselves 
to the manner in which our surpluses are utilised, I con- 
tend that the first and foremost claim on them in our 
present state is that of non-recurring expenditure in con- 
nection with education, sanitation and medical relief. The 
Hon’ble Member said that his figure for unproductive debt 
■differed from mine, and be mentioned 45 millions as the 
figure of our unproductive debt at present. Through the 
courtesy of the Hon’ble Sir James Meston I have got that 
figure here. A glance at it is sufficient to show that it 
does not represent the net unproductive indebtedness of 
the country to-day. Take the amount borrowed in 1908-09. 
There was in that year a deficit of about millions, but 
the Government floated a loan of 6 millioris — 3| millions 
to meet the deficit, and 2i millions for other purposes. 
Again, later on, they borrowed 5 millions to pay off certain 
debentures, and then, instead of paying off the debentures, 
the loan went to swell the cash balances at the disposal of 
the Secretary of- State. Surely that does not mean any 
true addition to our net indebtedness. If we, take our 
net indebtedness, by which I mean — all that the Govern- 
ment owes, minus all that is owed to the Government and 
the cash balances, which the Government maintain whether 
in England or in India— the figure will be found to be 27 
millions only, and no more. Well, that is a small 
amount, and if you add to this four or five millions for 
building Delhi, our unproductive debt will still be trifling. 

My Lord, to the other xjuestions raised by the Hon’ble 
Member, L think it will be more convenient for me to reply 
when I deal with the next Resolution. This fliatter is an 
important one, and I think it necessary to press my motion. 



SURPLUSES AND RESERVES. 

[0« 7ih Match 1912, the Hm'hle Mr^. Gokhale in moving 
a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recommending 
the Creation of special Provincial Reserves by means of grants 
from Imperial Surpluses, spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I beg to move that this Council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that the total amount of 
the grants proposed to be made to the several Provincial 
Governments and Administrations during 1912-13 be 
increased by one million sterling — which means two-thirds 
of next year’s estimated surplus — to form the nucleus 
of special Provincial reserves, from which those Govern- 
ments and Administrations could finance programmes of 
non-recurring expenditure in their Provinces on educa- 
tion, sanitation and medical relief, spread over a period of 
at least five years, and that in future two-thirds of the 
Imperial surplus, whenever it accrues, be added to these 
reserves. 

Sir, before I deal with this Resolution, I think it 
necessary to renew my complaint of last year as regards 
the rule which regulates the discussion of additional grants 
to Local Governments in this Council. 1 pointed out last 
year — and I must repeat again to-day what I then said— 
that under the rule as it stands only the additional grants 
that are made in the budget for the year following can 
come up directly for discussion before this Council. The 
rule speaks of *any additional grants mentioned in the 
Financial Statement/ and * Financial Statement’ is 
defined *as the preliminary ^financial estimates of the 
Governor^ei^ral in Council for the financi^ year ne^ 
^hwingla Therefore, strictly speaking, we can raise a 
debate here to-day only as regards additional grants that 
are in the budget estimates for next year, that i^, [or 
1913-14. The rule, therefore, Sir, causes considerable 
Inconvenience, because the more itnportant giants are 
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generally found in the revised estimates of a closing year, 
and if a Finance Minister chooses to put it out of our 
power — I do not say that the present Finance Minister 
intends to do anything of the Jcind— to discuss the grants 
that are made in the year, all that he has got to do is to 
under-estimate the revenue* in the budget, mention no* 
grants, and, once the Financial Statement is out of the 
bands of this Council, to begin making grants, mentioning 
them only at the end of the year in the revised* estimates' I' 
If this is done and if there are no additional grants in the 
budget for the year following, no question can be raised 
about the grants made during the year. Fortunately,, 
this year we have got additional grants for education m 
next year’s budget, and therefore we are able to-day to- 
bring up the whole question of grants for discussion. I point 
this out because, unless this is remedied, an important 
object which the Government had in view in expanding 
the functions of this Council will be frustrated. A small 
change is all that is necessary. ‘Financial Statement’ 
should, include not only preliminary estimates for the 
year follbwing but also the revised estimates for the cur- 
rent year. Sir, this morning I pointed out that, if things 
continued normal, our real surplus next year will be 
nearer four millions than 1^ millions which is estimated in- 
the Financial Statement. It will certainly be over three 
millions, and probably it will be nearer four. Now, the 
question is, how is this surplus going to be disposed of ? 
It is an old standing controversy between the Finance 
Department of Government on the one side and certain 
non-official Members of this Council on the other — a 
controversy which has been carried on year after year for' 
several years past, and I fear that it will have to be car- 
ried on till the Government comes round to the view 
which has been so often urg.ed upon its attention. I point- 
ed out this morning, Sir, that a surplus after all is so much 
more 'revenue taken from the people than what is really 
required for the needs of administration. A surplus, 
moreover, springs from the proceeds of taxation, and 
therein jies the difference between it and a loan, k loan is - 
raised by borrowitig; a surplus results from taxation. 
Now, Sir, had our unproductive debt been large, I coulck- 
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have understood the present policy of devoting surpluses 
to the reduction of debt. Even taking the figure which 
the Hon’ble the Finance Member gave this morning, 
namely, 45 millions, everybody will admit that it is a very 
small amount, considering the extent of the country and 
its financial resources. Moreover, if you provide a rea- 
sonable sinking fund for liquidating this debt, the responsi- 
bilities of the present generation in that matter are dis- 
charged. r have pointed out already that there is a million 
and a quarter or rather a million and one-third annually 
devoted to the reduction of debt as a sort of sinking fund. 
And, even if our debt is 45 millions, a million and a 
quarter or a million and a half, devoted every year to its 
reduction, is a very satisfactory sinking fund. And there 
is no necessity for any portion of our surpluses being 
utilized for the same object,, . My first point therefore 
is that, taking the smallness of our unproductive debt 
into consideration, there is no need to liquidate it out 
of our ordinary surpluses — the provision that already 
exists for redemption of capital under railways and 
for reaction or avoidance of debt under faminef insurance 
being amply sufficient for the purpose. 

Sir, my second point is that money is required for 
non-recurring expenditure in many directions in this 
country, specially for education, sanitation and medical 
relief. Schools have to be built and good water-supply 
in villages and drainage and water works in towns are 
needed all over the country and we also want dispensaries 
and hospitals. These works will require not ten but 
hundreds of crores of rupees, and the problem could not 
be satisfactorily dealt with unless the Government made a 
large regular allotment for this purpose. The Government, 
however, is reluctant to make a large regular allotment out 
of current revenues. Therefore, I propose another method 
which, though not equally satisfactory, will be found to 
answer the requirements to some extent. I pointed out 
this morning that the excess of our normal revenue over 
expenditure, taking things as they stand at present, is 
about 4 millions 6r 6 crores of rupees. Now what I urge 
is that two-thirds of this surplus, as also of future sur- 
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pluses, should be placed at the disposal of Provincial Gov- 
ernments for non-recurring expenditure on the objects I 
have mentioned. The present policy of making grants 
for onC' year only out of the surplus that accrues during 
that year is a wasteful policy. No one has condemned 
the policy of doles in stronger terms than the Hon’ble the 
Finance Member or the Hon’ble Sir James Meston. The 
Decentralization Commission also has expressed itself very 
strongly on the subject, in fact every one seems to be 
agreed on that point. And the present policy is nothing 
but a policy of doles. WhenevW you have a large sur- 
plus, you feel bound to distribute a part of it among the 
Local Governments, so much to one, so much to another 
and so on. The result is that there is a great deal of 
waste. The Local Governments cannot rely upon a con- 
tinuance of their good fortune, and, therefore, they cannot 
take -in hand any large scheme which reqwres financing 
over a series of years. This leads often to ineffective and 
wasteful expenditure, which no one really deplores more 
than the Local Governments themselves. The Govern- 
ment of India, on the other hand, can think only of a 
single surplus at a time, and therefore it is not surprising 
that it does not bind itself to make any further grant 
until another surplus is realised. Thus this policy of doles 
into which the Finance Department is again drifting— 
and I say this in spite of my great admiration for the 
manner, in which the Hon’ble Member has been adminis- 
tering our finances during recent years— is a wasteful 
policy and it must therefore be altered. 

Now, Sir, the only way in which you can alter this 
policy is by adopting a scheme somewhat similar to what 
I have ventured to place before you. My proposal is that 
whenever you realise a surplus, you put aside, if you- insist 
on it, a certain reasonable proportion of it to go to the 
liquidation of debt. 1, for one, do not want really any 
portion of the suroluses to go to the liquidation ot debt. 
But the Finance Department thinks otherwise;^ therefore- 
let a certain proportion — not more than one-third — go to - 
the liquidation of debt. Having done that, let the rest of 
it 'be made over to Provincial Governments to form ther; 
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nucleus of Provincial reserves for non-recurring expendi- 
ture on education, sanitation and medical relief. Sir 
Edward Baker started famine reserves in the different 
Provinces. That policy has been further developed under 
the present hnancial regime. 1 would like to have ano- 
ther reserve in each Province for the purpose of meeting 
non-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation, and 
medicad relief. What the Government may do is this : if 
you have a million and a half next year (taking the figure 
nn the Budget Estimates), take half a million for your own 
purpose, but give the remaining million to the Local Gov- 
ernments, distributing it among them in accordance with 
some fixed principle of which I will speak later. Let the 
money thus given remain with the Local Governments. 
Again, in the year that follows, if a surplus is realized, let 
two-thirds of it be again added to the different Provincial 
reserves. When, after a time, the Provincial Governments 
find that they have built up reserves strong enough to 
take in hand a large programme of npn-recurnng expendi- 
ture and when they feel that they have enough money to 
finance such a programme over a series of years, let them 
begin to carry out such a programme. By this method 
the wastefulness which is inevitable under the policy of 
-doles will be prevented and the money allotted will be 
used most effectively. When the Provincial Governments 
have a considerable amount of money to their credit in 
this manner, they will feel sure of being able to finance 
certain scbemes properly, till they are carried out. Dur- 
ing that time, while they are engaged in carrying out 
these schemes, more money will be coming in from 
other surpluses, and thus they will be in a position to take 
in hand from time to lime other schemes. It is only by 
thus enabling the Provincial Governments to have special 
reserves at their disposal and to spread their programmes 
over a series of years that the most useful and the most 
economical expenditure of the grants made to Local Gov- 
.ermnents can be ensured. 

Sir, an unfortunate feature of the pre^nt policy, 
which needs special mention, is that a great-deal of scram- 
hh goes on among the different Provincial Governments 
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as to how to secure the largest share for themselve^. In 
fact, one almost feels that the days prior to 1870, when 
the decentralization of our Provinfcial finance first began, 
are again returning in some respects. It is not the Pro- 
vince that has the greatest need that gets the most, but it 
is the Province that makes the most clamour, that 
manages somehow to be heard most, that gets most. 

The Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson : What 
about Bombay ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale: If the description 
applies to Bombay, let it apply. I have no knowledge on 
the subject. 

But I say that this scramble is unfair all round and 
that is another argument against the present system. 

Sir, if the Government adopted some fixed principle 
in accordance with which surpluses would be distributed 
•among the different Provincial Governments, not only 
would this scramble cease, but it would also be one way of 
redressing those inequalities of Provincial finance to which 
my friend, the Hon’ble Ppdit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
drew attention this morning. It is true that we cannot 
now go in search of any new theoretical standards of 
equalii^ in distributing the revenues of the country among 
the diflferent Provinces. But so far as the distribution of 
surpluses is concerned, we are not committed to any old 
scales of expenditure, and the Government of India could 
very well make the distribution in accordance with some 
fair standard, say, rateably according to the revenues 
which are received by it from the different Provinces. 
That, I think, would be a very fair way of distributing the 
additional grants. Take, Sir, the Education Department, 
over which you preside. I sincerely rejoice that more 
money has been found for education. But if the Govern- 
ment sanctions so much money, for an educational institu- 
tion in one Province, so much for an institution in ano- 
ther Province, that does not appear to be a very satisfac- 
tory way of spending the amount. What the Government 
^should do— nand 1 am sure that is what the Education 
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Department wants to to have a comprehensive- 

programme framed after considering the important needs 
qf £dl the Provinces and to carry out this programme, as 
funds are available, the Department should distribute any 
money that comes into its hands rateably or according to 
some other fixed principle. ‘ And the different Provincial 
Governments should then be left free to decide on what 
particular institutions they would spend the money. If the 
Government of India either in the Education Department 
or in any other Department takes it upon itself to sanc- 
tion Special expenditure on particular institutions in the 
different Provinces, of which it cannot, in the circum- 
stances of the case, know much, it is t^und to lead to 
unsatisfactory results. After all the Local Governments 
are, speaking generally, the best qualified to decide what 
institutions in their Provinces need of deserve money 
most. Sir, the recent despatches of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State on the administrative changes 
inention Provincial autonomy as being the gokl towards 
which the Government in this country must advance. It is 
a momentous declaration. 1 do not want to enter on this 
occasion into the question which has already been raised in 
connection with it, namely, whether the expression signifies 
popular Provinciad autonomy or only official Provincial 
autonomy. Whichever autonomy is meant, one thing is 
clear, that the Provinces are to be left more and more, 
under the general control of the Government of India, to 
administer their af&irs themselves. If that is so gene- 
rally, it must also be so in the matter of spending money. 
In placing, therefore, lump allotments to the credit of the 
various Provincial Governments, and allowing them to 
spend these allotments in suefit ways as they may deem fit, 
you will be only carrying out this policy. Sir, 1 there- 
fore propose that two-thirds of next year’s surplus should 
go to form a nucleus of Provincial reserves, and, as fresh 
surpluses acc^e, two-thirds of them should be added to 
these Provincial reserves. jSir, I move the Resolution 
which stands in my name. 

m ih$ dihat^ mtnoh Mr* Gokhale spoh 

ni/eiUe:— ] 

4 
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pir, the Hon’ble Sir James Meston has opposed this 
Resolution, but I should like to hear his views on the same 
subject a year hence and in another place. The difference 
between the present arrangement and the arrangement 
that would come into force if my Resolution is adopted is 
this. In the first place, the Government of India would 
be bound to allot two-thirds of its surpluses to Provincial 
Governments. There is no such obligation now'; as a 
matter of fact, it is a mere matter of chance how much 
the Government gives to Provincial Governments or 
when it gives it to them. My view is that a surplus, being 
so much more money taken from the people, should be 
returned to the people either by reducing taxation, or by 
spending it on objects of public utility. And my sugges- 
tion is that the Government of India should be bound to 
return two- thirds of any surplus, that arises, to the peo- 
ple in the shape of allotments to Provinces for objects that 
I have already mentioned. Secondly, Sir, I should like to 
bind the Provincial Governments themselves in their turn 
to spend the sums which they receive on programmes of 
non-recurring expenditure connected with ^ucation, sani- 
tation and medical relief. I think such an automatic 
^ arrangement will give Provincial Governments a greater 
sense of confidence as regards taking in hand definite 
important programmes which must be spread over a cer- 
tain number of years. If special reserves were built up 
on the lines I have proposed, and if automatically two- 
thirds of our surpluses go into these reserves, the position 
of Local Governments in dealing with such programmes 
would be much stronger than it is at present The Hon’ble 
Member asks, what would happen if there is no surplus in 
any one year? Well, there would be no addition ,tothe 
reserves in that year, but the Provincial Governments 
will have started their programmes on the strength of what 
was already in their reserves, and so those programmes 
will not be interfered with. 

I think my Hon’ble friend will have to admit that 
there is an important difference between what would 
happen if my proposal were adopted and things as they 
are under present arrangements. As regards what he 

86 
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sajd about the necessity of maintaining our credit high, 
well, they are old arguments which have been brought 
forward on the Government sidfe again and again by him, 
by the present Finance Minister, by his predecessor Sir 
Edward Baker, and by his predecessor Sir Edward Law. 
We have discussed these points again and again, and 
though the Government has moved to a certain extent 
from its first position, it will have to move a good deal 
further before the controversy is over. After all, does 
anybody really contend that the credit of our country is 
high or low, according as a small unproductive debt is a 
few millions less or more? Can any one seriously argue 
that a debt of 40 millions for this country means higher 
credit than a debt of 50 millions ? The Government of 
India have been borrowing at the same rate for the last 
twenty years or so. The last conversion scheme was, I 
believe, in the days of Sir David Barbour, and there 
has been no conversion since then. If you have been 
borrowing at the same rate for the last twenty years, 
though recent surpluses have enabled you to reduce your 
unproductive debt considerably, 1 do not see how a little 
higher or a iittle lower debt makes any real difference to 
your credit. I can unfcrstand the argument, which 1 
remember was used in this Council about twenty years ago' 
or thereabout, by a Member of the Government for keep- 
ing the unproductive debt low. He said it was necessaiy 
to keep down the debt in order that the Government may 
be in a position to borrow again if a sudden emergency 
arose on the North-Western Frontier. 'I'hat was at the 
time when Indian finance was dominated by the fear of a 
Russian invasion, and there was then a substantial reason 
foe the policy of reducing the unproductive debt on every 
possible occasion. But that situation has been profoundly 
altered, and, with our unproductive debt standing as low 
as it does, to talk of the necessity of maintaining our 
credit high in connection with the use of our surpluses is 
to use, as I once said, Western formulae, without taking 
into account the difference between Western and F^tero 
conditions. Unless the Government allots money out ot 
surpluses to non-recurring expenditure on education and 
other objects, where is the money to come from ? F 
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go to a Provincial Government, it says it has no money : 
the Government of India has the money, and I contend 
that it is its duty to make that money available to the 
country for the purposes w'hich I have mentioned. 



IMPERIAL EXPENDfrURE ON POLICE. 

{On 8th Match 1912, Mr. Gvkhak, in movin^f 
a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recommending 
the reduction of the allotment to Police for next year by one 
lakh of rupees, spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, 1 beg to move that this Council recommends 
to the Governor General in Council that the allotment to 
Police (India General) for next year be reduced bv one 
lakh of rupees. 

On a reference to page 61 of the explanatory 
memorandum, the Council will see that the Imperial portion 
of police chaiges is shown there under three heads. One 
is India General, the second is Baluchistan and the third 
is North-West Frontier. Now, taking the budget and the 
revised figures for the current year, it will be seen that 
while the charges for Bakphistan and North-West Frontier 
have gone down, the revised figures being dower than the 
budget figures, the figure for India .General has increased 
considerably. The explanatory paragraph appended to 
this heaa explains how the decreases against Baluchistan 
and North-West Frontier are only nominal ; and as I do 
^ot raise any question about those entries, 1 will say 
nothing more about them. The entry against India 
General, on the other hand, shows an increase of Rs. 
36,000 in the revised estimate over the budget estimate, 
but there is not a word of explanation in the explanatory 
paragraph about that inaease. Now, Sir, my first query 
is, why is there no explanation given, and what is the 
explanation of the increase ? Next, if the Council will look 
at the figures under this head for the last three years, 
namely, the accounts for 1910-11, the revised figures for 
1911-12, and the budget figures for next year, it will be 
seen that there is a continuous increase in the ebarg^. 
In the accounts of 1910-11, the charges were Rs. 8,45,0W- 
Last year, the budget estimate of the current year was 
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rtaken at Rs. 8,96, 000, whereas the revised figure now laid 
before, us stands at Rs. 9,32,000; while in the budget for 
next year the sum that is entered is Rs, 9,37,000. Thus 
•the sum budgetted for next year is much larger than 
the actual for 1910-11, It is also much larger than that 
which was budgetted for last year, and is even slightly 
higher than the revised estimate for the current year. I 
should like to know why this item is showing an increase 
when the general policy of Government in regard to 
such charges is now one of retrenchment. Then, Sir, I 
find from a return which was laid the other day on the 
table in reply to a question which I put about retrench- 
ment that in the expeiiditure which the Home Department 
controls there is an item of 2*83 lakhs on account of the 
Central Criminal Investigation Department. That is on 
the authority of the Hon’ble Mr. Wheeler, Acting Home 
•Secretary, and the amount is given for the yeat 19104911. 
Now, if we turn to the actuals for 19104911, as given in 
this yellow book — the Finance and Revenue Accounts 
which is published annually — 1 find that the cost of ^he 
■Central Criminal Investigation Department of the Govern- 
ment of India for 1910-1911 w^ 3*05 lakhs, and not 2'83 
lakhs as shown in the return. I should like to have an 
explanation of this discrepancy ; evidently something is 
left out in the return, or something is included in this 
yellow book which I cannot make out I want, therefore, 
to know whether the Criminal Investigation Department 
charges of the Government of India are really 2*^3 lakhs 
or 3’05 lakhs. Lastly, Sir,— and that is the principal 
point for which I have raised this discussion to-day— -I 
^♦ant to know how much of this sum represents the cost of 
tthe Government of India Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment in Provinces which have got Criminal Investigation 
Ilepartments of their own. 1 speak necessarily at a 
disadvantage in this matter, because outside the depart- 
ment the general public knows very little as to the 
•constitution of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
But ,it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
'Government of India Criminal Investigation Department 
maintains officers and men of its own— a small number- 
in the different Provinces, which have got their own 
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Criminal Investigation Departments. And I should like 
to know how the spheres of work of the two are 
'differentiated. Of course, so far as the territories directly 
under the Government of India are concerned, they 
would be for the Government of India jCriminal Investi- 
gation Department. So also in regard to the Native 
States, which are in direct relations with the Government 
of Lidia. Finally, the expenditure that is incurred in 
watching men in foreign countries would also come under 
the Government of India expenditure. So much I think 
is clear ; but in addition to this^ I have heard on good 
authority that the Government of India Criminal Invest!- 
^tion Department maintains a few officers and men of 
its own, and does espionage work on its own account, even 
in Provinces which have got their own full-fledged 
Criminal Investigation Departments, and I want to know 
why this is done. I find. Sir, that this has been a matter 
for repeated complaint on the part of several' Local 
Governments, and the Decentralization Commission in 
its Report notes this complaint. This is what the Com- 
mission says : 

The Lieutenant-Govemer of the United Provinces complained 
of encroachment on the Provincial sphere of administration by the 
Director of Criminal Intelligence, and we have received 
complaints in other Provinces as to what was regarded as tlie 
undesirable activity of this officer. 

This year also, I gather froni the newspapers that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces has com- 
plained in his Administration Rpport of constant friction 
between the Government of India Criminal Investigation 
Department and the Provincial Criminal Investigation 
Department. I should therefore like to know if such a 
duplication of machinery for espionage exists in the 
Provinces which have gfit their own Criminal Investigation 
D(^>artmeDts, and, if so, why the work is not altogether 
left to the Provincial Criminal Investigation Departments. 
Of course, as I have admitted, I speak more or less in the 
durk on this subject, because the outside public knows 
very little about tlus Department. The only thing that 
people arc sure about is, that many of these Cnminai 
investigation Department men are a great nuisance to 
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innocent people, and that they do their work not only 
without judgment, but often \j^ithout a regard to appear- 
ances or decency. I therefore strongly urge that, if the 
Government of India maintain a Criminal Investigation 
Department of its own in t)^e different Provinces, this 
duplication should be abolished, and whatever saving 
results from it should be ^effected. 

[Replying cn the debate which ensued ^ Mr. Gokhale spok^ 
as follows : — ] 

Sir, I would like to say just a word, and that is, that 
the Hon’ble Member has not told us why it is necessary 
to maintain a duplication of machinery for purposes of 
espionage in the Provinces which have their own Criminal 
Investigation Department for the work. He has also not 
Told us what the Government of India has to say as 
regards the complaints which the Provincial Governments 
haS been making on this subject. I quoted from the 
Decentralization Commission’s Report an extract showing 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces 
complained even before the Commission that there^ was 
serious interference with the work of the Provincial 
Criminal Investigation Department by the Government of 
India Criminal Investigation Department ; and this year 
again that Government has repeated^ that complaint. 1 hat 
being so, I think some explanation is necessary as to why 
such a system, which is complained of by Local Govern- 
ments, should be maintained. However, as the Hon ble 
Member the other day promised an inquiry into the whole 
question of the Criminal Investigation Department, I do 
not wish for the present to press my Resolution. 
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[On 13th March 1912, the Hon'ble Mr, Gokhale, in 
moving a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
recmmnding the appointment of a committee of officials and 
iion-oficials to inquire into the adequacy or otherwise of the 
resources at the disposal of Local Bodies, spoke as follows ] 

My Lord, I beg to lay the following Resolution be- 
fore this Council for its consideration 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that a committee of officials and non-olficiaU be apiiointc l 
to inquire into the adequacy or otherwise of the resources at the< 
disposal of Local Bodies in the different Provinces for the efficient 
performance of the duties which have been entrusted to :theni, and 
to suggest, il necessary, how the financial position of these bodies 
may be improvect 

I think, my Lord, I ought to state at the outset why 
it is that I am raising this question here to-day when it 
was one of the subjects into which the Decentralization 
Commission inquired only four years ago, and when the 
recommendations of that body are still under the consider- 
ation of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. My reasons for adopting this course are first, that, 
though the Decentralization Commission went at some 
length into the general question of local self-government, 
its inquiry into this particular branch of the subject, 
namely, the adequacy or otljerwise of the resources at the 
disposal of local bodies, was extremely slight ; and second- 
ly, theVery fact that the matter is at present undSr the 
consideration of the .Government of India rnakes the 
present an opportune moment for raising this discussion 
here, because even if the Government are unable to accept 
this motion, it will be an advantage that the views of nen- 
olBcial members on this subject should be before the 
Opvemment before a decision is arrived at. 

My Lord, in speaking on my Resolution about 

Di^ct Advisory Councils the other day, I pointed out how 
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the reforms that have been introduced during the last five 
years have liberalized the character of the administration 
so far as the Secretary of State's Council and the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils of the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments are concerned. The 
district administration, however, continues to be where it 
was 100 years ago, and local self-government too continues 
to be where it was carried by the late Marquis of Ripon 
about 30 years ago : and I strongly feel, my Lord, that 
there must be important reforms introduced in respect of 
both these, in order that all parts of the administrative 
machinery should be brought into closer correspondence 
with one another. My views on the subject of district 
administration I have already laid before the Council. It 
is true that the motion was lost that day,^ but that does 
not mean that the last word on that subject has either 
been said or heard. To-day I propose to speak on the 
subject ot local self-government. This subject may be 
considered under three heads : (1) the constitution of local 
bodies, (2) their powers and functions, and (3) the resour- 
ces at their disposal. Of these three, the Decentralization 
Commission have gone in some detail into the first two, 
and their recommendations in regard ta them are also 
fairly liberal, and I do not therefore wish to say anything 
about them on this occasion. I agree entirely 
recommendation made by the Commission that steps 
should now be taken to create village-panchayats in 
selected villages throughout India ; I also agree that steps 
•should be taken to establish what they call ‘ Sub-District 
Boards * in those Provinces where they do not at presejit 
•exist. One essential condition of the success of local self- 
government is that those who take part in it should possess 
a personal knowledge of the area under their management, 
•or, at any rate, should be able to acquire that knowledge 
without much difficulty. This condition can well ful- 
iilled in regard to villages and sub-districts; it is difficult 
for it to be fulfilled in regard to District Boards, as our 
•districts are so large. Therefdre, I think our real locm 
•self-government should start with villages, and stop with 
sub-districts ; the District Boards may exercise only general 
supervising and co-ordinating functions, and then, if the 
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Government choose, the other functions of an advisory 
character, of which I spoke the other day, might gradually 
bd transferred to them. Turning now to the question of 
the financial position of local bodies, with which alone J 
am going to deal to-day, I do not wish to distinguish 
between District Boards and Sub-District Boards for this 
purpose. For to-day’s discussion, I will take them to- 
gether as representing rural self-government just as 
municipalities represent urban local self-government. Now, 
my Lord, let us take a bird’s-eye view of the whole position 
of local self-government in the country. There are alto- 
gether 717 Municipalities in the country, 197 District 
Boards dnd about 517 Sub-District Boaids. There are 
besides about 450 small Union Committees— 389 in 
Madras and 61 in Bengal ; but I willdeave them lor the 
present out of account. The population in municipal an;as 
is roughly about 16 millions, which means about 7 per 
cent. That is the urban population, the remaining 93 per 
cent, being entirely ;ural. The highest percentage of 
urban population is in the Bombay Presidency, where it is 
18 per cent., and the lowest in East Bengal, where it is 
only 2 per cent. There are no rural boards in Burma ; 
there are only Sub-District Boards in Assam, and no 
District Boards. In the United Provinces the Sub-District 
Boards have been recently abolished, and in the Punjab 
they have largely disappeared. Coming to the question of 
revenue, and first taking the four leading Municipal 
Corporations of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon, 
it will be found that their total revenue is 2} crores. The 
average revenue* of the remaining 713 Municipalities is 
only about 56,000 rupees each. The incidence of taxation 
is highest in Rangoon, (and I think on this^ point my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Gates distinctly scores), being as high 
as 11*61 rupees p^r head ; Bombay City comes next with 
Rs. 10 per head, Calcutta follows with Rs. 8J, and Madras 
oomes last with a tittle over Rs. 3 per head. For the remain- 
ing mufassal areas, the average is about Rs. 2 per head m 
Bmbay, Punjab, Burma and the North-West Frontie^ m 
the Central Provinces it is 1 J rupees ; in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal it is a little over Rs. li, andin Madras it 
is only Rs. IJ. In Bom^y, the Unit^ Provinces, the 
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Punjab and the Central Provinces, a large part of the 
municipal revenue is derived from octroi. In other Pro- 
vinces there is no octroi. There is in Madras, however, a 
toll levied on roads, and Bombay and Assam also levy it. 
The principal revenue in Madras and Bengal is derived 
from taxes on houses and lands, Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Burma also levying such taxes. In some 
Provinces there are taxes on professions and trades, and in 
all, on carts and vehicles. 

The Municipal Boards have powers of taxation within 
certain limits with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government. The rural Boards have no power of taxation ; 
they are limited to what is known as the one-anna cess. 
In raiyatwari areas it is levied on the Government assess- 
ment, and in other areas it is assessed on the annual 
rental value of land. The total revenue from taxation 
from Provincial rates jn rural areas is about 2 1 crores, and 
Mother crores is received from various sources, includ- 
ing a small grant from Government. This gives us an 
incidence of less than 4 aniias per head. The Local 
Boards, moreover, do not get the entire proceeds of this 
OM-anna cess in all the Provinces, In the United Pro- 
vinces- one-third is taken by Government for village chau- 
kidari police, and in the Punjab 2Q per cent, has to be paid 
to the Government for general services. In Bengal a 
portion goes to the Government for public works cess, and 
in the Central Provinces only 5 per cent, of the land- 
revenue is levied as the one-anna cess and goes to local 
bodies. Turning now to the functions of these bodies,, 
briefly speaking, we may say that f they are the care of 
health, of education and of roads or communications. 
Enumerating them in greater detail, we find that Munici- 
palities are entrusted first with the duties of construction,, 
up-keep and laying of streets and roads and the 
provision and piairitenance of public and municipal 
buildings ; secondly, the preservation of the public health 
principally with reference to sanitation, drainage, water- 
supply, provision of medical relief, vaccination, and- 
measures a^nst epidemics ; and thirdly, education. Andf 
the rural Boards are entrusted with the maintenance 
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and improvement of roads and other communications, 
education, especially in its primary stages, the up-keep 
of medical institutions, sanitation, water-supply, vacci- 
nation, veterinary work, construction and maintenance 
of markets, and charge of pounds, and ferries. My Lord, 
one -has only to enumerate these functions and contrast 
their wide range with the extremely meagre character of 
the resources which I have already mentioned to realise 
how unequal — how pitifully unequal — the resources of 
Local Bodies are to a proper performance of the functions 
which have been entrusted to them. Fortunately this point 
is one on which officials and non-officials are practically all 
.agreed. The little evidence which appears on this subject 
in the proceedings of the Decentralization Commission goes 
to show that there is no substantial difference of opinion 
between the two. Who that takes this situation into con- 
sideration can wonder that things are as they are as regards 
the provision for health or Sanitation, for education or for 
roads in the country ? My Lord, only about *3 per cent, 
of our towns have got a filtered water-supply, and even a 
smaller proportion have got efficient drainage. Then in 
villages, in rural areas, over the greater part of the country, 
good portable water is a crying want. The total number of 
hospitals and dispensaries in the country is less than 2,700, 
.and disease carries away annually betwrfp 70 and 80 
millions, at least one-third of which mortality ought to 
be preventible with better sanitation and better water- 
supply. The masses of the people are sunk in dense 
ignorance. I do not think it is really necessary to dwell 
on this aspect of the question more than I have done. As 
1 have already observed, there is practically no difference 
of opinion between officials and non-officials in the matter. 
J will, however, refer briefly to the evidence tendered on 
the subject by three important witnesses before the 
Decentralization Commission. The first witness whom I 
will quote is Sir Herbert Risley, now alai no more with us. 
Sir Herbert Risl^— we all recognized, whether we agreed 
with him or differed from him— always approached a 
question from the standpoint of a scholar and 
and his evidence on the subject \yas remarkable. This is 
what he says 
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It must be admitted that the resources of District Boards mid 
Municipalities are not sufficient to enable them to work up to 
modern standards of administration. In Municipalities this is 
most conspicuously the case.. 

The Second authority that I will mention is that of the 
late Sir John Jenkins, whose recent death everybody in 
this Council sincerely deplores, the strength and liberality 
of whose views it did not take us long to appreciate, and- 
to whose high qualities Your Excellency paid, if I may 
presume to say so, a befitting tribute only the other day. 
Sir John expressed himself on this question with charac- 
teristic decisiveness. He pointed out that the resources at 
the disposal of local bodies were exceedingly meagre, and 
he said that, considering that they were so meagre, it was- 
no wonder that more interest was not felt in the work of 
local bodies. If local self-government was to be a success 
in this country, he strongly held that the resources of local , 
bodies must be largely increased. My third authority will 
be my Hon^ble friend Sir James Meston, who will soon be 
translated, we all rejoice to think, to a higher sphere which- 
he is bound to adorn, and where I hope he will remember 
that the eyes of those W'ho have learned to admire him in 
this Council will still be on him. I hope my Hon’ble- 
friend proposes to take part in to-day’s discussion. Only, 
if he does, I l^pe he will remember that I have got his evi- 
dence before hie, and that I have the right of reply. The 
Hon’ble Member is very clear and emphatic in his evidence 
as to what is necessary. It will take time to read what he 
says, but, briefly speaking, he strongly advocates that the 
resources at the disposal of local bodies should be largely 
increased. And he says, especially speaking of District 
Boards, that there should be quinquennial settlements 
made by Provincial Governments with them as to the 
additional revenue that should be allotted to these bodies. 
My last authority— last but not least— will be the present 
Home Member. In a si^eech which he delivered some 
time ago in the Central Provinces, the Hon’ble Member 
dealt with the question as to why local self-government 
was not a greater success than if wa«, and he said that,, 
considering the fact that the resources at the* disposal of 
the local bodies were so extremely meagre, the surprise 
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was not that they had not done better, but that they had 
<lone as well as they were doing. I think, my Lord, I 
need not adduce any more testimony on the point that the 
resources at the disposal of local bodies are very slender, 
and that, if local self-government is to be a sucoess in this 
country, they ought to be largely increased. The Decent- 
ralization Commission have expressed the same opinion. 
Unfortunately the Commission had to inquire into a 
hundred different subjects, and therefore this particular 
subject, namely, the adequacy or otherwise of local re- 
sources, received the scantiest possible attention from them. 
And I feel compelled to say that the manner in which they 
have dealt with this question is absolutely perfunctory. 
They say that municipal bodies have powers of taxation ; 
therefore they should raise extra taxation and thus meet 
thdr requirements. They did nor, however, inquire into 
the question whether there was any margin for extra tax- 
ation, and if there was a margin, what was its extent and 
how far it could bo utilised at once. In regard to rural 
j^ards, they propose certain small measures of relief- 
transfer of certain charges from here to there and so forth; 
only one substantial suggestion they make, and that is, 
that the U5 per cent, supplementary grant, that is [th ot 
the proceeds of the one-anna cess roughly — which the 
Government have been making to rtfral Boards since 1905 
should be increased * if circumstances permitted,* Nothing 
more definite however than ** if circumstances permitted.” 
1 must say that the whole question has been dealt with 
in a most unsatisfactory manner, considering its import- 
ance, and it is therefore that I ur^e that a fresh and 
thorough inquiry into this special subject should be ordered 
— an inguiry similar to what was made in England by the 
Royal Commission on local taxation. My L6rd, it may 
be sfltid by some that after all, if local bodies wanted more 
money, they should tax themselves more and thus provide 
this money. What margin there is for such additional 
local taxation, what is the total incidence of Imperial and 
local taxation, and how far the proceeds of taxation are 
equitably distributed between the Central Government 
and local bodies, arc, howew, questions of great import- 
ance and require s careful examination. One thing f 
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want to point out clearly to this Council to-day, and it is 
that it cannot be justly urged, taking the imperial and local 
burdens together, that the people of this country, relative- 
ly to their, resources, contribute Jess in taxation than the 
people of Western countries. This is really very im- 
portant, and I must therefore deal with it in some detail. 
My contention is that relatively to their resources the 
people of this country contribute the same proportion of 
their income as taxation, imperial and local together— -that 
the people in leading Western countries do. There are 
three different systems of local self-government in the 
West. The first is the American system ; the second is 
the English system ; and the third is the Continental 
system, of which I will take France as the type. In 
America, the local authorities have independent revenues 
of their own — absolutely independent revenues. But they 
also enjoy complete immunity from the control of the 
State. As our circumstances are wholly different, the 
American analogy will not do for us, and therefore I will 
not say anything more about America. In England the 
local bodies derive a large part of their revenue from their 
•own rates ; then certain revenues have been made over to 
them by the Central Government as assigned revenues in 
recent times — this was carried out by Mr. (now Lord) 
Cioschen in 1889 — and in addition they receive certain 
grants from the Exchequer. Thus what they raise from ' 
rates is supplemented b/ certain revenues known as assign- 
ed revenues and by grants from the Exchequer. In 
France, the local bodies derive a large part of their rev- 
enue by the simple process of being, permitted to add extra 
centimes to the taxation which the Central Government 
levies from four ‘ Direct Contributions an^ this is 
‘a very important proportion of the resources of local 
authorities in France. Our system of local self-govern- 
ment in India is more similar to that of France, where 
the control of the Central Government over local 
authorities is much more stringent than it is in England ; 
but as our future development will have to be more 
on English lines, I think it is necessary for us^to 
study carefully both models, the English and the 
French. 



HylLotd, thtt» are eertaio imfMi^rtaot differencesi % 
the function and responsibilities of local bodies in England 
and loanee on one side and in India on the^ c^ber which 
must be noted. In the main functions we belong to the 
same ^egory, but in England and France they are much 
more’ highly developed and cover a much wider range. 
Moreover, in England and France local authorities have (q 
maintain their poor, whereas Jn India the people do it 
themselves out of their own private expenditure. In Great 
Britain, with the exception of the Metropolis, the police 
charges are thrown on local bodies, the State contributing 
half of the cost as grant. In Ireland, however, the police 
barges come from the Exchequer. In France the police 
, barges are borne by the Central Government. 1 mention 
these differences |)^use they have to be taken into ac- 
count in instituting a proper comparison., Now, my Lord, 
tidung the figures for 1909— the figures for 1910 will not do 
9 $, owing to the rejection of the Budget by the House 
of Lords, a large part of the revenue did not come in dur- 
ing the year, nay the figures for 1911 are swollen by the 
realization of the previous year's arrears— taking the figures 
for 1909, we find that in that year in England, confin- 
ing ourselves strictly and solely to taxation, and excluding 
Post Office and such other receipts, the State raised about 
180 millions. In that same year, the local authorities rais- 
ed altogether from taxation, pure and simple^ about 70 
mitliODS. l^^his means a total taxation revenue of about 
2 ^ miltions altogether, m., 180 millions central and 70 
ii^ons kxxU; Sx>ut the same time, taking the latest 
%ttree available for France, we find that the State raised 
liSout 118 millions from taxation and.the loqal authorities— 
the and Communes— raised by taxation about 

llQiiailiions ; altogether 158 millions. In India, taking the* 
i^bed estimatee for the enrrent year and canitting, from 

g ider/ principal beads; opium, provincial rates, 
tributeSi we find that our revebue was about 
terlii^^ rowbly‘«*4)etween ^ ibd 47. And 
enue rassed by taxation fay tbcal bodies for 
it was nbout ji$iioi^^a little 
wa^iiil$ed by 

gnd provincial, and ^ milKii^ Idcali 
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altogether about 50 millions sterling. We thus find 200 
millions raised in England, 153 millions in France and 50 
millions in India. Let us now see what proportions these 
amounts bear to the total national income of these coun- 
tries. In England at the present day, the average income 
per head is taken at about £ 40 ; and the population may 
be taken at about 45 millions. That means a total nation- 
al income of about 1,800 millions; 200 millions out of 
1,800 millions means about 11 per cent, of the whole na- 
tional income in England. Thus, in the year I have taken, 
11 per cent, of the whole national income was contributed 
by the people for imperial and local purposes in the shape of 
taxation. In France, the income is now taken at about 
£ 30 per head and the population is about 40 millions. The 
total national income is thus about 1,200 millions, out of 
which about 153 millions were taken for imperial and local 
purposes. This gives us a proportion of about 12J per 
cent, for France. Now in British India our population is 
230 millions. There is some difficulty as to what should be 
taken as our average income. There are various authori- 
ties who have given various figures. The late Mr. Digby 
calculated it at only £ 1 per head. Our great and venerable 
countryman, Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, calculated it at 
Rs. 20 per head. Lord Cromer, with the assistance of Sir 
David Barbour — himself later on one of the soundest 
Finance Ministers of the country, who was then Financial 
Secretary— calculated it at Rs. 27 per head. Lord Curzon 
—for controversial purposes (and that to a certain extent 
reduces the value of his estimate) — estimated this average 
income 2 X £2 per head. Let us, however, for argument's 
sake take the highest estimate — Lord Curzon’s estimate. 
Two pounds for a population per head gives us 460 njillions. 
Out of this national income for the whole country, our 
total taxation, imperial and local, for the current year is, as 
I have shown, about 50 millions. That gives us also a 
proportion of about 11 per cent, of our national income. 
We thus find that of the total national income about 11 
per cent, is contributed in imperial and local taxation in 
England ; about 12| per cent, in France ; and about 11 
per cent, in India, When it is further remembered that 
the charge for the poor in England amounts to about one 
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per cent, of the national income, and that that charge is 
borne privately by ourselves in this country, we may put 
our proportion also at IS per^ cent, of the jvhole national 
income. It is quite clear therefore from these figures— and 
they may be relied on for general purposes — that relatively 
to our resources we contribute the same proportion of our 
income in the shape of imperial and local taxation. But 
where the trouble comes in is in its distribution. The 
revenue thus raised is distributed in this country much 
more unfavourably to local bodies than happens to be the 
case in England and in France. In England, as I have 
already explained, the local bodies had in 1909, 70 millions 
.of their own; in addition they received in that year grants 
— assigned revenues and grants — from the Central Govern- 
► ment amounting altogether to no less than 28 millions. 
They thus received altogether about 98 millions out of a 
total of 200 millions, and this, exclusive of the charges for 
police in Ireland and in the Metropolis. Thus the total of 
200 million pounds raised by taxation was practically 
divided half and half between the Central Government 
and local authorities, the Central Government taking half 
for central purposes which have been described as ‘ onerous’ 
purposes, and the other half going to local authorities for 
what are called ‘beneficial* purposes. In France, in 
addition to the revenue raised by taxation by the locnl 
authorities, they received a little over 2 millions as grants 
from the Central Government. Taking into consideiation 
these grants, as also the grants for education and the ex- 
penditure for police, we find that about 95 millions repre- 
sented the expenditure of the State for central purposes 
out of this 1^3 millions, and about 58 millions repre- 
sented^ local expenditure, including police and educa- 
tional expenditure among the local, for making a 
uniform comparison. This gives us a proportion of 
about two-fifths for local and three-fifths for the State. 
In India it will be found that, even including the 
Government expenditure on police, education and medical 
relief in local expenditure— I include the police in India 
among * beneficial * services with considerable hesitation— 
we still find that the Central Government took last year 
about 40 millions out of a total of 60 millions for its own 
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purposes, i.e., four-fifths; of the remaining 10 millions, too, 
more than one-half — nearly two-thirds— was administered 
by the State itself, and only a little less than one-half 
being administered locally. Here then is the real root of 
our trouble. It is not that we pay less for imperial and 
local purposes, but that what we pay is distributed so 
unequally between imperial and local services in this coun- 
try. The Central Government here takes a much larger 
proportion than what is done in England or France. 

Now, my Lord, I do not say that this can be remedied 
at once ; but some way must be found to secure a larger 
proportion for local bodies. There is one circumstance of 
a most striking character to which I must invite the atten- 
tion of the Council. The total contribution from land is 
distributed in an altogether different manner here and in 
England or France. In England the bulk of the contribu- 
tion that comes from land goes to local bodies, the Central 
Government receiving only a very small amount as land- 
tax. In France more than half the contribution from 
land goes to local bodies. For the year which I have taken 
into consideration, for every hundred centimes levied 
by the State from land, there were 130 centimes levied 
by the Communes and Departments together. In this 
country, however, the division is in the proportion of 16 to 
1, that is, sixteen-seventeenths goes to the State and only 
one-seventeenth to local bodies. Now there we have really 
a very serious grievance. 1 know that it will be said that 
in this country the land belongs to the State ; but after all 
it is only a theory, and a mere theory cannot change the 
character of a fact. And that fact is that the total contri- 
bution from land is distributed in India in a pr^ortion 
which is most unfair to local bodies. If we coulff get for 
our local bodies a much larger share of the contribution 
from land, even if the proportion was not as high as in the 
West, most of the financial troubles of those bodies will 
disappear. Of course, my Lord, I do not mean that any 
large proportion of the land-revenue can be transferred at 
once to local bodies. But I urge that, in consideration of 
this difference, the Government should help our local bodies 
with large recurring grants. In any case, the whole 
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question requires to be carefully considered. A great 
authority on finance, Mr. Bastable, in the chapter on local 
tjftcation in his Public Finance, points out that land is pre- 
eminently a source from which local taxation must neces- 
sarily be largely drawn* ; and he points out that in rural 
areas, there is hardly anything else from which a local 
revenue can be derived. This is Bastable’s view, and I 
think his authority must be acknowledged by every one. 
I therefore urge, my Lord, that a careful and thorough 
inquiry into this question is absolutely necessary, by a 
body of men qualified to deal with the subject, who should 
confine themselves to this sole and single question of the 
adequacy or otherwise of the resources of local bodies. 
The Committee should inquire into, first of all, whether the 
present distribution of resources bet}veen the Imperial 
Government and the local bodies is a fair one ; secondly, 
in what ways the Central Government can come to the 
assistance of the local bodies — whether any revenues can 
be assigned as is done in England, and, if so, what, to 
what extent steadily increasing recurring grants-in-aid can 
be made from the Imperial Exchequer to the local bodies, 
and whether there is any margin for additional local taxa- 
tion, and, if so, to what extent. I, for instance, would 
revive octroi in Bengal and Madras. The theoreticall 
objections against octroi will, 1 think, not do in this coun- 
try at our present stage. If you disallow octroi, you shut 
out an important and fairly large source of revenue for 
pur local bodies. My Lord, I urge this inquiry because 
the whole future of our local self-government depends 
upon this. It is freely ^mitted by every one — by the 
Government and by the non-official public alike — that there 
can be po more potent instrument of political education 
for the mass of our people than local self-government. 
On this account, as also because the interests of health 
education and communications, which are in the charge of 
local bodies, are of the utmost importance to the com- 
munity, that I urge a sympathetic examination of this 
question. . My Lord, the Hon*ble the Finance Minister 
told us the other day — he said he was committing an 
indiscretion, but the country is grateful to him for that 
indisaetion that, in one of the first conversations he had 
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with Your Excellency, you stated to him that it was your 
earnest desire specially to promote the interests of 
education and sanitation in this country during your 
administration. My Lord, there can be no nobler gift 
bestowed on humanity than the two gifts of health and 
knowledge. We all fervently pray that Your Excellency 
may be enabled to realise this ambition of your heart. 
But if the ambition is to be realised, it can only be by 
strengfcening the financial position of local bodies, because 
both sanitation and education can be promoted in the land 
only through the instrumentality of local bodies. I, 
therefore, earnestly trust that the Government will direct 
an inquiry such as I have proposed. The question is a 
very large one, and it has got to be dealt with in a large 
way. Unless it is so dealt with, local bodies are 
enabled to discharge the functions which have been 
entrusted to them properly, not only wall local self-govern- 
• ment prove a failure, but those great interests, those 
sacred interests, which have been made over to them — the 
interests of health and education— will also suffer. 

My Lord, I move the Resolution which stands in my 
name. 

[Replying on the debate which ensued^ Mr, Gokhale spoke 
as follows ; — ] 

My Lord, I was glad to hear the assurance which the 
Hon’ble Sir James Meston gave that the Governinent will 
•consider the opinions expressed in the course of this debate 
in passing final orders on the recommendations of the 
Decentralization Commission. The delay in passing such 
orders has already been very considerable, and I lippe the 
question will be dealt with very early now. Of course, 
we know that the wheels of the Government do grind 
slowly ; only I am not sure that they grind ‘ exceeding 
small.’ However, I sincerely trust we shall not have to 
wait very much longer now. 

As regards the question of land-revenue— whether it 
was rent or lax, and whether I was right in including it 
•among the proceeds of taxation— the Hon’ble Member has 
raised again the old controversy to which by anticipation 
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I had briefly referred. I will, however, mention in this 
mqitter a great authority on the subject — an authority 
which I hope will satisfy even the Hon’ble Member. One 
of the most distinguished Finance Ministers that the 
Civil Service ever gave to India was Sir David Barbour. 
Now, Sir David Barbour, as I have alrefidy stated, assist- 
ed Lord Cromer in his inquiry into the income in India 
^ per head, an inquiry which was made in the early eighties. 
The report, setting forth the final conclusions of If^t in- 
quiry, has been treated by Government, curiously enough, 
as a confidential document. On several occasions a 
demand was made in the House of Commons for the pro- 
duction of that report, hut the Secretary of State invaiiably 
resisted it on the ground that the papers were confidential. 
By an extniordinary chance, however, hcamo across a copy 
of this report in the Imperial Records — 1 found it among a 
heap of books in a neglected corner. On the outside the 
Volume had nothing to indicate that it was of a conliden- ^ 
tial character ; inside, however, the word ‘ Confklentiar 
was printed in a corner. 1 asked the librarian, as the 
book was there among other books, if 1 could use it, and 
he said I could, as well as any other book in the room ! 
Now in that report, Sir David Barbour gives his deliberate 
opinion that our land-revenue must be included among the 
contributions made by the people, and he gives most ex- 
cellent grounds for that opinion. He says the only ques- 
tion that has to be considered is, of the total wealth pro- 
duced by the community, how much is requii ed by the 
Government for the purposes of administration ? It is quite 
clear that if the Government did not take this land-revenue 
from the people, it would remain with the community 
and would fructify in its pockets. In that respect land- 
revenue stands precisely on the same level as the proceeds 
of the salt-tax or any other taxes, and therefore in estimat- 
ing the total contribution of the people for the expenses of 
the Government, land-revenue, he says, must be included. 

My Hon’ble friend also said that if once the principle 
of regular grants was introduced, there was the danger of 
local bodies pressing Government for more and mofe 
money, and that would be irresponsible finance. I will tell 
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the Hon’ble Member a little story by way of answer to 
that. A little child that had to trudge a long way to 
school asked its father once to give it a penny for a bus 
ride. The father, however, tried to point out that children 
that drove in carriages were also discontented, that they 
aspire to drive in taxis and motors, and that it was there- 
fore best to resist his request for a penny for a bus ride. 
My Lord, we are not even at the beginning of the system 
of grantS'in-aid ; when we get substantial grants, I think 
it will be time enough for the Government to talk of the 
possible abuses of the system. Moreover, the Hon’ble 
Member forgets that there is an important safeguard 
against any such abuse in this country. In England a 
private Member has plenty of influence : here we can only 
bring up questions for discussion, and until the constitu- 
tion of this Council is remodelled, the Finance Depart- 
ment, I am quite sure, in spite of what the Hon’ble Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson said at the end of his speech, can 
well go to sleep. They have nothing to fear from us, poor 
non-oflicial members of this Council I 

One more remark of the Hon’ble Member I must 
notice, namely, that the additional centimes in France were 
demoralising. I have no personal knowledge of that, but I 
am not quite convinced that the Hon’ble Member is right. 
Our one-anna cess is already in the nature of ‘additional 
centimes,’ and the Government had no objection to that. 
If you will not have this provision of centimes, you 
will have to depend upon grants-in-aid or assigned 
revenues. How else were our rural bodies to derive their 
revenue ? Either the one or the other way must be adopt- 
ed, or else, let it be said straight off that no more money 
could be found for local bodies. Now, as has beefl pointed 
out by Bastable, land is the only source from which rural 
bodies can derive the bulk of their income. But in this 
country land is already taxed up to the hilt, and therefore, 
unless the Government comes forward to make a liberal 
contribution to the local bodies, I do not see any o^her 
way in which local bodies can be really helped. 

As regards what has fallen from the Finance Minister, 
it is quite true that there are Provincial Governments 
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intervening between the Government of Ipdia and the 
local bodies. But the distribution of the proceeds of our 
total taxation between imperial and local is a matter that 
principally concerns the Imperial Government and not the 
Provincial Governments, who, I am sure, will be simply glad 
to pass on to the local bodies the money that the Imperial 
Government may place at their disposal for the purpose. 
Moreover, your theory is that all the revenue belongs to 
the Imperial Government and the money that goes to the 
Provincial Governments is placed by you at their disposal 
as your agents. If you claim that, the responsibility also to 
find all the money required rests on you. 1 can assure the 
Hon’ble Member that if he is able to place recurring 
grants intended for local bodies at the disposal of the 
Local Governments, they will only be' too glad to pass on 
these grants to local bodies. Therefore, action must be 
taken here by the Imperial Government and not by the 
Local Governments. 

Then the Hon’ble Member says that recently grants 
have been given for sanitation. Yes, but they are non- 
recurring grants. You may give non-recurring grants 
from time to time whenever you are in a mood to do so. 
What 1 want is large recurring grants regularly provided 
out of the Budget for local bodies. The provision should 
be independent of what the state of the finances may be— 
prosperous or otherwise. I shall not object to additional 
taxation if necessary in order that this provision might be 
made. Education, sanitation and communication are 
services that require to be looked after quite as well as 
those that the Imperial Government has taken charge of. 
The Hoik’ble Member says that if a committee is appointed, 
the members might look to the requirements of the local 
bodies, and the requirements of the Imperial Government 
might be left out. But all the six or seven members of 
the Imperial Government are constantly there and have 
been there, all these ybars, to think of the requirements ot 
jthe Imperial Government, Only these two years a 
member has been put. into this charmed circle to thmX 
about local bodies and their position. The influence ot 
this new Department is already seen in the increased 
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grants that we have received for education and sanitation 
during the last two years. I am glad that the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of education and sanitation is now there 
to put continued pressure on the Finance Department. All 
the other members, however, are there every day to think 
solely of the Imperial requirements. My Lord, it is the 
local requirements that in the present scheme of things 
which have no great chance of being considered. I there- 
fore urge that Government should appoint a body to make 
an inquiry not into a hundred subjects, but into this one 
sole single subject. I am quite sure that some day or 
other the Hon’ bio Member will have to make an inquiry, 
and then even the juggler’s illustration may come true. 
But considering the assurance which has been given by the 
Finance Department, namely, that the views expressed to- 
day will receive consideration when disposing of this 
question, I am content not to press this Resolution to-day, 
and 1 therefore beg to withdraw it. 
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[On the 22nd March 1912^ the Hon' hie Sir Vithaldas 
Thacker sey moved a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative 
Council recommending the throwing open of Indian mints 
to the free coinage of gold. Mr. Gokhale^ in supporting the 
Resolution, spoke as follows ] 

My Lord, I beg to support this Resolution. My 
Hon’ble friend Sir Vithaldas Thackersey has referred to 
certain remarks which I had made in this Council a few 
years ago, and he has invited me fo-day to develop my 
view still further. I do not know that there is much to 
develop, but 1 will briefly state what I think of one aspect 
—an important aspect—of the matter. In dealing with 
the question of high prices in 1908-1909, 1 had to give 
some thought to this question of the coinage of rupees 
and this was how I expressed my views on th(‘ occasion : 

It seems to me that the- only way now out of our difficulties i^ 
to follow the example of France and the United States, and while 
admitting the rupee to unlimited tender, stop the coipaxo of new 
rupees and coin gold pieces instead. Of course I express this opinion 
with great diffidence, for there are serious considerations on the 
other eide and the whole subject is enveloped in great obscurity. 
But I fear that the present half-way house will uot do, and unless we 
place our currency on an automatic and seif -adju.^ ting basis, Uie 
clouds that are already overhead will thicken and not roll away. 

The clouds that I specially referred to were clouds of 
high pricts and also of certain apprehensions iit connection 
with the adequacy or otherwise of our gold standard reserve 
to maintain the level of exchange. My Lord, so far as the 
question of prices is concerned, that is a matter which is 
tinder some sort of inquiry at present, and I do not there 
fore want to go into it at any length. The fact that there 
are no additions made daring the last three years to our 
total silver currency has undoubt^y tended to ease the 
situation as regards prices. But if we are again on the 
eve of large additions tp our silver currency, I fear the 
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question will be further complicated and the complications 
might possibly grow most serious. The view that I take 
of this matter is briefly this. The quantitatiye theory of 
money, as every student of political economy knows, holds 
good in the case of backward countries like India much 
more than in the case of advanced countries which have a 
highly developed system of credit instruments. Now, in 
that view of things, prices ar6 a function, to use a mathe- 
matical phrase, of three variables; they depend upon three 
factors — the. volume of currency, the supply of commodi- 
ties, and the demand for commodities. Any two factors be- 
ing the same, they vary with the third factor, either direct- 
ly or inversely, as the relation may be. For instance, 
they vary directly with the volume of currency ; they also 
vary directly with the demand for commodities ; and they 
vary inversely with the supply of commodities. Now, 
assuming for the moment that the demand and suppl]^ 
continue normal, prices will vary according to the volume 
of currency. Of course it takes a fairly long period for 
these adjustments to take place, but I am stating only the 
tendency of things. Whether the total volum e of currency 
that exists in circulation at any particular moment is ade- 
quate or otherwise depends upon a number of considerations, 
and the demands of new industrial developments in the 
country, increases in production, increased facilities lor ex- 
change and various other factors of that kind. But I am 
not going into that just now; I am simply considering 
the single phenomenon of prices in relation to the volume 
of currency, leaving everything else out as normal. Now, 
what is the difference if you have an automatic self-adjust- 
ing currency such as we may have with gold or we 
had with silver before the year 1893, and the kind of arti- 
ficial currency that we have at present. Situatecf as India 
is, you will always require, to meet the demands of trade, 
the coinage of a certain number of gold or silver pieces, 
as the case may b^, during the export season, that is 
for six, months in the year. When the export season 
is brisk! money has to be sent into the interior to purchase 
commodities. That is a factor common to both situa- 
tions whether you have an artificial automatic gol4 
currenc;^as now or a silver currency. But the difference' 
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During the remaining six months of the slack 
season there is undoubtedly experienced a redundancy 
o/ currency, and under a self-adjusting automatic system 
for this redundancy to work itself 
? superfluous may either come back 

to the banks and to the coffers of Government ; or they 
may be exported, or they may be melted by people for 
purposes of consumption or other wants. But where you 
have no self-adjusting and automatic currency, where the 
coin IS an artihcial token of currency such as our rupee 
IS at the present moment, two out of three of these out- 
lets are stopped. You cannot export the rupee without 
heavy loss, you cannot melt the rupee without heavy 
loss, and consequently the extra coins must return to the 
k the coffers of Government, or they must be 

fc: case, the situation 

IS like that of a sod which is water-logged, which has no 
emcient drainage, and the moisture from which cannot bo 
removed In this country the facilities for banking are 
very inadequate, and therefore our money does not swiftly 
ow back to the banks or Government treasuries. 
Consequently the extra money that is sent into the 
interior often gathers here and there like pools of water, 
turning the whole soil into a marsh. 1 believe the fact 
cannot be pinsaid that the stopping of two outlets out of 
tnree tends to raise prices by making the volume of 
currency redundant. If we had a gold currency in place 
ot the present artificial silver currency, when there 
redundancy, the people could le-melt gold coins 
into bullion or export gold coins without loss; but 
the rupee being what it is the people cannot melt or 
•export It. because of the difference between its token 
an intrinsic values, and every rupee coined remains 
as a net addition to the currency. It has been estimated 
* average of about three crores of rupees used 

to be melted annually by the people under the old 
system for purposes of ornaments, etc. Where the cost 
of carrying bullion from the ports into the rtiterior 
exceeded the slight loss that was incurred by melting 
niMes, pwple melted rupees. And the present disability 
"Will remain as long as our currency remains artificial. As 
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a matter of fact, those who suggested that our currency 
should be placed on its present basis had foreseen this, ahd 
they had recommended that the present should only be a 
temporary arrangement. The Fowler Committee and 
other authorities have advocated a gold standard and a 
gold currency, not a silver currency, as the permanent 
arrangement for this country. The time has come when 
we should consider whether we should not enter on the 
next stage of our currency policy and go in for the coinage 
of gold pieces, admitting silver, however, for the present to 
unlimited legal tender. But a time must come when sil- 
ver will have to be restricted in amount as legal tender, 
and gold will then have to be the principal coin of the 
country. My Lord, I support this Resolution. 
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[Ofi 18th Manh 191 0^ Mr. Gokhale, iit tnoving a Reso- 
liition in the Imperial Legislative Council, recommending that 
a beginning he made in the direction of free and cotnpnlsory 
education and that a commission be appointed to frame definite 
proposals, spoke as follows : — ] 

1 beg to place the following Resolution before the 
Council for its consideration 

That this Council recommends that a beginning should be 
made in the direction of making elementary education free and 
compulsory throughout the country, and that a mixed Commis- 
sion of officials and non-officials be appointed at an early date to 
frame definite proposals. 

My Lord, 1 trust the Council will note carefully what 
it is exactly that this resolution proposes. The resolution 
does not ask that eleiuentaty education should be made 
compulsory at once thwughout India. It does not even 
ask that it should be made free at once throughout the 
country, though this was the course which the Govern- 
ment of India themselves were decidedly inclined to adopt 
three years ago. All that the resolution does is to recom- 
mend that a beginning should now be made in the direc- 
tion of. making elementary education free and compulsory 
and that a Commission should be appointed to consider 
the question and frame definite proposals. In other 
words, I propose that the State should now accept in this 
country the same responsibilities in regard to mass educa- 
tion that the Governments of most other civilized coun- 
tries are already discharging, and that a well- consider^ 
scheme should be drawn up and adhered to till it is 
carried out. 

My Lord, a French writer has just described the 
nineteenth century as pre-eminently the century of the 
child. The question of the education of the child occu- 
pied the attention of statesmen during that century as 
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much as any other important question, and there is no 
doubt that the enormous expansion of popular education 
that has taken place during the period in the Western 
world ranks in importance with its three other great 
achievements, viz.^ the application of sdence to industrial 
processes, the employment of steam and electricity to 
annihilate distance, and the rise of democracies. My Lord, 
three movements have combined to give to mass education 
the place which it occupies at present among tho duties 
of a State— the humanitarian movement which reformed 
prisons and liberated the slave, the democratic movement 
which admitted large masses of men to a participation in 
government, and the industrial movement which brought 
home to nations the recognition that the general spread of 
education in a country, even when it did not proceed be- 
yond the elementary stage, meant the increased efficiency 
of the worker. 

My Lord, the time is long past when anybody coiild 
seriously contend that the bulk of human beings were 
made' for physical labour only and that even the faint 
glimmer of rudimentaiy knowledge was not for them. On 
the contrary, it is at present universally recognized that a 
certain minimum of general instruction is an obligation 
which society owes to all its future members, and in near- 
ly the whole civilized world every State is trying to meet 
this obligation only in one way, namely, by making ele- 
mentary education compulsory and free. And thus it is, 
that, led by the German States, country after country in 
Europe and America and Japan in the East have adopted 
this system of free and compulsory education ; and we 
find to-day all the countries in Europe, excepting Russia 
and Turkey, and the United States of America and Canada 
and Australia and Japan and several even of the smaller 
Republics in South America— all having this system in 
operation. And even within the borders of India itself it 
is gratifying to note that the enlightened and far-seeing 
Ruler of Baroda, after an experiment of 15 years carried 
out in one of the talukas of his State, namely, the Amreii 
Taluka, has since last year extended this system to the 
whole of his State. 
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The statistics of school attendance in the different 
countries are in this connection deeply instructive. To 
understand these statistics it is necessary that we should 
remember that the English standard of school-going popu- 
lation is 15 per ^ent., but that standard pre-supposes a 
school period of 6 to 7 years. In England the period— the 
compulsory period — being from 6 to 7 years, they estimate 
that about 15 per cent, of a country must be at school. Jt 
follows therefore that where thi^ period is longer the pro- 
portion of the total population that will be at school will 
be greater, and where the period is shorter the proportion 
will be smaller. Now in the United States and in some of 
the continental countries this peiiod is 8 years, whereas 
in Japan it is only 4 years, and in Italy it is as low as 
8 years. Remembering these things J would ask the Coun- 
cil to note the statistics. In the United States of America 
21 per cent, of the whole population is receiving elementary 
education ; in Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland, and in 
Great Britain and Ireland the proportion ranges from 
to 17 per cent; in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in Nor- 
way, and in the Netherlands the proportion is from 17 to 15 
per cent ; in France it is slightly above 14 per cent. ; in 
Sweden it is 14 per cent. ; in Denmark it is 18 per cent ; 
in Belgium it is 12 per cent. ; in Japan it is 11 per cent. ; 
in Italy, Greece and Spain it ranges between 8 and 9 per 
cent.; in Portugal and Russia it is between 4 and 5 per 
cent. 1 may mention in this connection that though ele- 
mentary education is nominally compulsory in Portugal, 
the compulsion is not strictly enforced, and in Russia it is 
not compulsory, though for the most part it is gratuitous. 
In the Philippine Islands it is 5 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation ; in Baroda it is 5 per cent, of the total population ; 
and in British India it is only 1*9 per cent, of the total 
population. 

I must now invite the Council to survey briefly the 
progress made in this country in the matter of primary 
education during the last half century. It is well known 
that our modern educational system dates from the time of 
the famous despatch of 1864. Before that despatch was 
received, it has been estimated by the Education Commis- 
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sion of Lord Ripon’s Government that orimary educa- 
tion was in existence on a consideraljle sc^e in this coun- 
« T'l estimate made by them was that about 

9 of pupils were receiving instruction in indigenous 
schools uncontrolled by any Stale agency and in accord- 
ance with ancient traditions. The Court of Directors in 
their despatch of 1854 first of all made the following decla- 
ration : — ° 

It is one of our most sacfJ^ duties to be the mean?, as far as 
la us lies, ol conlerring upon natives of India those vast moral 
and material blessings ^^hlch flow from the general diffusion of 
useful knowledge and which India may under Providence derive 
from her connection with England. 

In other words, as the Education Commission of 1882 
say, in 1854 the education of the whole people in India 
was definitely accepted as a State duty. The despatch 
went on further to say thus : — 

Our attention should now be directed to a consideration if 
possible btill more important, and one which has hitherto, we are 
bound to admit, been too much neglected, namelv, how useful and 
practical knowledge suited to every station in life should be best 
conveyed to tne great mass ot the people who are utteidy incapable 
of obtaining any education worthy ot the name by their own un- 
aided efforts, and we desire to see the active measures of Govern- 
ment more specially directed for the future to this object, for the 
attainment ol which we are ready to sanction a considerable in- 
crease in expenditure. 

The next landmark in our educational progress is the 
Commission of 1882 appointed by the Government of 
Lord Ripon. This Commission wa's appointed to enquire 
into the state of education throughout the country, and 
one of the chief subjects suggested for inquiry was 
how far the policy laid down in the despatch oi 1854 
in regard to elementary education had been carried 
out. The Commission made careful inquiries and 
found that in 1882 there were about 85,000 primary 
schools in the country recognised by the Department, and 
there were about 21J lakhs of pupils attending these 
schools. In addition to these there were about lakhs 
attending unrecognized schools. If we include these in 
our statistics for the purpose of finding out what was the 
extent of elementary education, then we get a total of 25 
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lakhs of pupils in 1882 receiving elementary instruction. 
That means 1'2 per Q^nt. of the whole population of India 
at that time. The Commission, after pointing out how 
great was the area that still had to be covered, made 
several recommendations, of which 1 will quote these two. 
The first was ; — 

While every branch of evlucatio® might justly claim the foster- 
ing care of the State it is desirable in the present circumstruices of 
the country to declare the elementafrv education of the masses, ns 
provision, extension and improvemeul, to be that pait, of tiic 
educational svstem to which the strenuous efforts of the State 
should now bo directed in still larger measure than heretofore. 

The second recommendation, which has not been much 
noticed was that :~ 

An attempt be made to secure the fullest po.->sible provision 
for an expansion of primary e ducat lou by legislation suited to the 
circumstances of each provin*:tc. 

Well, that was in 1882. A quarter of a century lia 3 
elapsed since then, and what do we find to-day ? The 
number of schools has risen from 85,000 to about 11b, 000: 
the number of pupils to-day in recognized schools both tur 
boys and girls is about 39 lakhs. If we include in our 
estimate pupils who are attending unrecognized school, we 
get a total of under 45 lakhs or about 1*0 per cent, ot ttie 
whole population. Thus in the course of a quarter ot a 
century the progress of primary education in this country 
is represented by an advance from 1-2 per cent, to T9 per 
cent, of the total population. My Lord, 1 venture to say 
that this is exceedingly slow and disappointing progress. 

It will be noticed on a niference to the last quiniiueiinial 
report \hat a large part of this progress has been acbifived 
during the last or 7 years only. But even at this latter 
rate, 1 am quite sure that the rate of progress will not be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory ; and well may the 
Hon’ble Mr. Orange say in his last report, as he says i-- 

But the rate of increase for the last 25 years or for the last 5 
is more slow than when compared with the distance that has to w 
travell«i before primary education can be universally diffused. ^ 
the number of lK)ys at school continued to increase even at tii 
rate of increase that has taken place in the last 6 years and incr 
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were no incr^se in population, even then several generations would 
still elapse before all the boys of school-age were in school. 

The expenditure on primary education from public 
funds, that is, from provincial, municipal and local funds 
all taken together, has advanced during this period only 
by about 57 lakhs. It was a little over 36 lakhs then; it 
is over 93 lakhs just now,, , Now during the same period 
our land-revenue has advanced by 8 crores. It is now a 
little over 29 crores as against a little over 21 crores then. 
Our military expenditure during the same time has risen 
by about 13 crores : it was 19 crores then ; it is now over 
32 crores. The expenditure on civil departments has gone 
up by 8 crores. It is to-day 19 crores, I am taking the 
figures for 1907: it was about 11 crores then. Even the 
capital outlay on railways, which averaged about 4 crores 
in those days, it will now be noticed, has gone up to about 
15 crores. The contrast suggested by these figures is 
obvious and I do not think that any comment is necessary, 

I think, my Lord, a comparison of the progress made 
in this country during the last 25 years with what has 
been achieved in other countries during a corresponding 
period would be of great interest and is undoubtedly of 
great significance. I will take for purposes of this com- 
parison four countries, two from the West and two from 
the East. I will taka England and Russia from the West, 
and 1 will take Japan and the Philippines from the East. 
Well, what do we find? In England compulsory education 
was first introduced in the year 1870. England with her 
strongly marked love of individualism stood out against 
the continental system as long as she could. It was only 
in 1870 that the first step towards making elementary 
education compulsory was taken. Tlie famous Act of 
1870 did not introduce compulsion directly. It introduced 
what was described as permissive compulsion, that is, it 
conferred powers upoa School Boards to frame bye-laws 
requiring the attendance of children at school. That uvas 
the first step. Six years afterwards another enactment 
was passed, and in 1880 a third enactment was passed 
whereby the fabric of compulsion was completed. The 
enactment of 1876 imposed an obligation, on parents ta 
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send their children to school and it also created School' 
Attendance Committees in those areas where there were no 
^hool Boards : and hnally,in 1880, compulsion was made 
absolute because the framing of bye-laws requiring attend- 
ance by School Boards Committees which was optional 
before, was made obligatory by the Act of 1880. The 
statistics about attendance during that period of 12 years 
are of great interest. Sir Henry Craik in his book, The 
State in Relation to Education^ gives these statistics, from 
which we find that in 1871, when the population of 
England was 22 millions, the number of children actually 
attending schools was only ] 11,000, OOf. That amounted 
to about 43*3 per cent, of the school-going population 
which at 15 per cent, meant a little over three millions. 
In 187G the number had risen to 2 jnillions, which was 
about 66 per cent, of the school -going population. By 
1882 the number had already gone beyond 3 millions, that 
is, almost every child that should have been at school was 
at school. The whole problem was thus solved in 12 
years and the attendance at schools was carried from 43‘3 
to nearly 100 per cent, in the period between 1870 and 
1882. In 1 881, England made education free. 

Turning now to Japan w'e have an illustration of 
progress under qther conditions. Japan has successfully 
applied Western methods to Eastern conditions of life, and 
in Japan we find that the modern educational system of 
the country dates, like almost everything else connected 
with her modern greatness, from the year 1872. 

In that year a rescript was issued by the Emperor in 
which the following words occur : “ It is designed hence- 
forth that education shall be so diffused that there may 
not be a village with an ignorant family, or a family with 
an ignorant member.” Ambitious words these, my Lord, 
as Mr. Sharpe points out, but Japan has entirely fulfilled' 
them in the course of about 30 years. Before 1872, the 
total proportion of her population that was at school was 
only about 28 per cent. By the time that the century 
closed the proportion had already advanced to over 90 
per cent. All this was achieved by Japan during a periodi 
when at the same time she created her magnificent army 
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;and navy, which have extorted the unstinted admiration 
•of the world. In Japan education is now practically com- 
pulsory, though they rely more upon moral persuasion 
than upon compulsion. In the eailier years of this period 
compulsion was not strictly enforced, but from 1890 steps 
have been taken to secure the attendance of every child 
of school -going age. In 1900, Japan made education free 
as far as possible. 

Now, I turn to Russia. The educational problem in 
Russia is in many respects similar to ihe educational prob- 
lem in this country, and yet we shall hnd that during the 
period of which 1 am speaking, that is, from 1880 to 1907, 
the progress of primary education even in Russia has been 
bar greater than it has been in this country. In Russia 
the Government tried by the law of 1864 and the law of 
1871 to diiect the course of education, but without much 
success. As a matter of fact, the Government has not 
been able to do in Russia anything like what other Gov- 
ernments in the West have done in their countries. 
Even so, in the year 1880, there were just over a million 
pupils at school in Russia, and there were about 28,000 
schools at that time. During the 25 years of which 1 
speak the number of schools has risen to 90,000, and the 
number of pupils has gone up to nearly six millions. It 
was for 1906-1907, 5,700,000. Thus in 1880, according 
to the population at that time, about 1*2 per cent, of the 
total population was at school. Curiously enough, that 
was precisely the proportion in India at the time, T2 per 
cent, of the whole population. In 190()-1007, however, 
the proportion had gone up in Russia to about 4’5 per cent, 
of the population as against 1*9 in India. In Russia, as 
I have already pointed out, education is not compulsory, 
but it is for the most part gratuitous. 

Lastly, I will take the case of the Philippine Islands 
which are under fo'reign rule. As is well known, the 
Philippines passed under the rule of America, under the 
rule of the United States, from the rule of Spain at the 
close of the last century. Definite reliable statistics are 
•available from the year 1903; and taking the period 
•1903-1908, the period corresponding to that in regard to 
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which the Hon’ble Mr. Orange mentions the fact that the 
progress has been far greater than during any other time 
before in India, what do we find ? In 1903 the number of 
schools was under 2,000, the number of pupils was about a 
lakh and a half (150,000). The total population of the 
Philippine Islands is about 7 millions^ This gives for 190J) 
a proportion of about 2 per cent, of the whole population 
at school. In 1908 the schools had doubled and the 
numbers attending them had risen to 350,000, which give 
a proportion of about 5 per cent, of the whole population. 
Thus the population actually at school advanced from 
about 2 per cent, to 5 per cent, during 1903 to 1908, during 
which time in India it advanced only from 1'6 percent, 
to 1*9 per cent. In the Philippines, education is compul- 
sory, though the compulsion is not strictly enforced. It is 
also free where the teachers are paid out of public funds. 

My Lord, I have troubled the Council with this 
review, not because I believe in bewailing lost opportuni 
ties, but because the problems of the present and the future 
can be successfully solved only when they are taken in rela- 
tion to the past. ‘ Forget those things that are behind ’ is 
no doubt a wise injunction, and yet it is sometimes necessary 
to recall such things in order to understand the better those 
things that are ahead. I am sure there is no one in thi^- 
Council who will question either the value or the necessity 
of universal education for the mass of the people. I an: 
sure even my Hon’ble friend the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
with all his horror of Western socialism, will not want the 
mass of our people to remain steeped permanently in 
ignorance and darkness. Now the only way that the world 
has discovered to secure universal education in a country 
has been by making it compulsory and free. This is the 
only method that the world has found to be successful and 
so far there is no other method in the field. Again, if 
make elementary instruction compulsory, it follows that 
you will have also to make it free, because otherwise com- 
pulsion would operate harshly on the poorer classes of the 
community. The only question therefore that we have to 
consider is how far we in this country can now adopt that 
principle which has already been adopted by most countries 
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of the civilized world, and which has already produced those 
most striking results that I have already mentioned to the 
Council. Now this question, I admit, is largely a question 
of what is practicable and not a question of mere theory. 
1 want therefore to approach the question and consider 
it strictly and solely from a practical standpoint. 
There is no doubt that I shall be told in the course of this 
discussion that the country is not yet ripe for the introduc- 
tion of the compulsory principle. Well, I myself admit 
the necessity of proceeding in this matter with extreme 
caution and only after due deliberation, but the objection 
that the country is not ripe for any particular reform 
has always been urged, as far as I arn aware, against 
every reform that has ever been proposed. We 
shall not therefore take much note of that objec- 
tion, but consider what are the practical difficulties 
that will have actually to be surmounted before 
this principle is successfully applied to Indian conditions. 
My Lord, what is the extent of the problem that we have 
got to solve in this country? This is the first consideration. 
Here let me state at the outset that I do not propose 
compulsion for the present for girls ; 1 propose compulsion 
only for boys. For girls for the present and for some 
years to come, education will have to be on a voluntary 
basis. In some respects girls’ education is even more 
important than that of boys in the India of to-day, and 
yet in view of the difficulties that surround that question, 
that education must be maintained for some years to 
come only on a voluntary basis. At the same time, far 
more vigorous efforts are necessary, on that voluntary 
basis, than have so far been made. But I want the Coun- 
cil clearly to understand that the, compulsory principle 
which 1 advocate to-day is to be confined only to boys. We 
must therefore first of all ascertain what would be the 
number of boys that would be at school if education were 
compulsory in this country. Now I have already pointed 
out that the standard of 16 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion as the school-going population is the standard of Eng- 
land. There the school period is taken to be 6 to 7 years. 
I propose that we should be satisfied with a compulsory 
period of 4 years only as they have in Japan. In Japan 
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the period is from 6 years to 10 years of the child's age. 
I propose that we should be satisfied with that period. 
ii we have this period as the compulsory period, it will be 
found on a reference to census returns that the proportion 
of the male population of the country between the years 
6 and 10 is less than 12 per cent, of the total male popu- 
lation. Therefore, our problem is how to educate, how to 
have under elementary instruction 12 per cent, of the 
male population of the country. Now we find that already 
at the present moment, about 3 per cent, of the male 
population is at school — as a reference to the last quin- 
quennial report will show. The number of boys at school, 
according to that report, is about 36 lakhs, and adding to 
that number the 5 or 6 lakhs that are attending schools 
not recognised by the State, it will be found that the pro- 
portion comes to about 3 per cent, of the total male popula- 
tion. We therefore have one quarter* of the male popula- 
tion of school-going age already at school. What we 
want therefore is to quadruple this attendance and provide 
for the cost of such quadrupling. Now another reference 
to the quinquennial report will show that the cost of 
maintaining all these boys’ schools in 1906-07 was about 
a crore and 36 lakhs from all sources, provincial, municipal 
and local, as also fees and other receipts. Widl, assuming 
that all further expansion takes place only out of public 
funds, that there are no more fees charged and no more 
receipts from private sources coming, we shall need lour 
times this cost in order to have the entire male population 
of^school-going age at school. Four times a crore and 36 
lakhs means about 5.J crores ; that is about 4 crores more 
than what is expended at the present moment will have to 
be founjj if the entire male population of school-going age 
is to be maintained at school. Now I do not suggest that 
the whole of this burden should fall upon the State. I 
think it should be divided between the State and local 
bodies. I would suggest a proportion of two thirds and 
one-third, as they have in Scotland, where the Parliament- 
ary grant and the amount spent from local rates stand to 
each other in the proportion of two to one. If the State 
will therefore undertake to defray two-thirds of this 
4 crores^ it will mean an additional expenditure of about 
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'2J crores when every boy is at school, supposing of course 
that the population remains where it is just now. This, 
however, it will be seen, will not have to be incurred at 
once. Two and two-third crores will be reached when the 
entire field has been covered, which will be a slow process 
even when the principle of compulsion, as 1 advocate it, 
has been adopted, because it will have to be applied slow- 
ly ; I for one shall be satisfied if the whole field is covered 
in the course of, say, 20 years. If in the course of 20 years 
we get the entire male population of school-going age at 
school, I for one shall think that we have done extremely 
well. This means that the whole of this increased cost of 
2J crores which the State will have to incur will be spread 
over 20 years, and will not be incurred at once. Having 
pointed out thus the extent of the problem, I will now 
come to the actual proposals that I want to make, (1) My 
first proposal is that following the example of the Act of 
1870, we should pass an Act conferring powers upon local 
bodies to make elementary education compulsory in their 
areas. I recognise, my Lord, that the unpopularity that 
will be evoked by the principle of compulsion in certain 
sections will be considerable ; and in view of the special 
circumstances attaching to the position of the British 
Government in this country, I recognise that this unpopu- 
laiity should not come to the State on account of any 
direct compulsion introduced by it. The compulsion intro- 
duced therefore should be indirect, through local bodies 
and not direct by the State. (2) My second proposal is 
that compulsion should be only tor boys and not for girls, 
(b) My third proposal is that the period of compulsion should 
be between 0 years and 10 years as in Japan. (4) The 
fourth proposal is this. In any area where 83 pej cent, of 
the male population is already at school, there this princi- 
ple of compulsion should be applied. I have already point- 
ed out that in England about 43’4 per cent, of the 
children were at school when compulsion was introduced. 
In Japan about 28 per cent, were at school. I should 
propose 33 per cent, as the proportion which should 
satisfy us that compulsion would not be premature in any 
particular area. Where 33 per cent, of the boys are 
actually at school, elementary education should be made 
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compulsory for all boys in that area. In other areas the 
attempt should be to work up to this proportion of 33 
pfer cent. As soon as 33 per cent, is reached, compulsion 
should be introduced. (5) My fifth proposal is that wher- 
ever compulsory education is introduced, it should be 
gratuitous, because otherwise it would be a great hardship 
on poor people. At any rate the children oi those parents 
whose income is below a ceitain limit, say, Rs. 25 a month, 
should receive gratuitous instruction. (6) My sixth pro- 
posal is that the extra cost should be divided between the 
Government and the local bodies in the proportion of 2 to 
1, (7) My seventh proposal is that there should now bo a 
separate Secretary for Education in the Home Depart- 
ment. Instead of having a Director-General I would have 
a Secretary in the Home Department specially for educa- 
tion, and eventually I look forward to the time when a 
•Member in separate charge of education will be included 
in the Executive Council. (8) My eighth proposal is that 
education should now be a divided head instead of its being 
a purely Provincial head. The root of the mischief, as we 
see it to-day, is there. The resouices at the disposal of 
the Provincial Governments are extremely limited. 1 
know many of the Provincial Governments are anxious to 
spend more money on primary education; but it is a 
struggle with thorn which they have constantly to carry on 
to make the two ends meet, and it is not possible for them 
to find more money for primary education than they are 
able to spend at the present moment. The Governinent 
of India, on the other nand, has from time to time abund- 
ant resources at its disposal, though this year my Hon’ble 
friend has imposed extra taxation. In any case the Gov- 
ernment of India has not the same struggle to make its 
two ends meet that the Local Governments generally have; 
if it had a direct responsibility for education instead of the 
remote responsibility that it has at present, I am quite 
sure more would be done for education. Education should 
therefore be a divided charge and there should be a definite 
programme before the Government, just as there is a 
programme for railways, which should be carried out 
steadily jrear by year. (9) My last proposal in this con- 
nection is that a statement describing the progress 
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of education from year to year should be published 
with the annual Financial Statement as is done in 
the case of Army Services and the Railway Board, 
These are the 9 definite practical proposals that I would 
like to submit to the consideration of this Council. I do 
not claim that these are the details of a complete scheme : 
they are only j^eneral suggestions tentatively thrown 
out, and if the Government will appoint a Commission 
such as I suggest, all these suggestions can go to that 
Commission, and the Commission would be able to pro- 
nounce definitely on their practicability. I now come to 
the financial part of the scheme. I have already said that' 
the cost for the State will be about 2= crores a year, to be 
worked up to in twenty years. Well, in spite of the 
financial difficulties of which we have heard a good deal 
this year, the State is in a position to meet this cost. The 
resources of the State are ample for this purpose. I will 
only briefly indicate them. First of all you have the 
normal growth of revenue, which was once estimated by 
Sir Edward Baker at about a crore and 20 lakhs a year. 
Then you must have retrenchment. I trust after what 
has been said during the course of the recent discussions 
that a rigorous policy of retrenchment will now be enforced 
especially in regard to those Departments which show 
over-growm expenditure, such as the Army and Civil De- 
partments. Thirdly, there is that sum of about a million 
sterling, which is spent out of revenue partly for reducing 
debt under the Famine Insurance Grant and partly under 
Railways for redemption of debt. That ought to be made 
available for expenditure for current purposes. The fourth 
resource is this. For years, in the sixties and seventies, 
our import-duties used to be at 7| per cent. in»tead of 5 
per cent. There is no reason why they should not be at 
percent, again. That will bring 2^ crores more for 
my Flon’ble friend there. The fifth source that I would 
point out is an export duty on jute and on several other 
commodities. A 5 per cent, duty on jute will mean about 
a crore of rupees. Lastly, I go further and 1 say this, that 
-if the worst comes to the worst and every other resource- 
fails, which I do not for a moment think to be possible L 
shall be prepared to advocate an extra 8 annas on salt 
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because I think it is a smaller evil that my countryinen 
should eat less salt than that their children sliould con- 
tinue to grow up in ignorance and darkness and all the 
moral and material helplessness which at present charac- 
terises their lives. 

My Lord, one word more and 1 have done. 1 will 
frankly confess that I have not introduced this resolution 
in the Council to-day in the hope that it will be adopted 
by the Council. Constituted as this body is, we all recog- 
nize that unless a resolution finds favour in the eyes of the 
Government, there is no' chance of its being carried, and I 
recognize furthtjr that it is not reasonable to expect 
Government to accept this resolution without further con- 
sideration. Even if they are inclined 'to take a favourable 
view of my proposals, they are proposals which will natur- 
ally have to be referred to the Secretary of State before 
any decisive step is taken. I have not therefore the least 
expectation that this resolution will be adopted by the 
Council. But though the Government may not be able to 
accept the resolution, they certainly can undertake to 
examine the whole question at an early date in a sympathe- 
tic spirit. If that is done, 1 shall be satisfied. In any 
case the Government, I trust, will not do two things. 1 
trust they will not make a definite pronouncement against 
the principle of free and compulsory education to-day, and 
1 also trust that the resolution which 1 have moved will 
not be brushed aside on the plea that the condition of the 
finances does not admit of the proposals being maintained. 
My Lord, there is much truth in the homely adage that 
where there is a will there is a way. 1 think that this 
question pf compulsory and free primary education is now 
in this country the question of questions. The well-being 
of millions upon millions of children who are waiting to be 
brought under the humanising influence of education 
depends upon it. The increased efficiency of the^ indivi- 
dual, the higher general level of intelligence, the stiffening 
of the moral backbone of large sections of the community, 
none of these things can come without such education. In 
fact, the whole of our future as a nation is inextricably 
bound up with it. My Lord, however this resolution may 
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be disposed of here to«day I feel that in this matter we are 
bound to win. ‘The practice of the whole civilised worid, 
the sympathies of the British democracy and our own 
natural and legitimate aspirations of which your Lordship 
has more than once admitted the reasonableness, all these 
are united in its favour. This resolution will come up 
again and again before this Council till it is carried to a 
successful issue. My Lord, I earnestly hope that the 
Government will read aright the needs of the situation and 
not fail to move with the times in this matter. To my 
mind the call of duty to them is clear, and it is also the call 
of statesmanship — that statesmanship which pursues, un- 
hasting but unresting, the highest interests of the people 
committed to its care. 
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[On 16th March 191h Mf. Gokhalc, in asking for leave 
in the Imperial Legislative Council to introduce a Bill to 
make better provision for the extension of elementary education 
in India, spoke as follows : — ] ' 

My Lord, 1 rise to aslcfor leave to introduce a Bill to 
make better provision for the extension of elementary 
education throughout India. Hon’ble Members will re- 
collect that about this time last year, the Council con- 
sidered a resolution which I had ventured to submit to its 
judgment, recommending that elementary education should 
gradually be made compulsory and free throughout the 
country, and that a mixed Commission of oflicialsand non- 
officials should be appointed to frame definite proposals. 
In the debate, which ensued on the occasion, fifteen 
Members, including the Home Member, fhe Home Secre- 
tary and the Director-General of Education, took part. 
There was then no separate portfolio of Education, and 
educational interests rubbed shoulders with jails and the 
police, in the all-comprehensive charge of the Home 
Department. In the end, on an assurance being given 
by the Home Member that the whole question would 
be carefully examined by the Government, the resolu- 
tion was withdrawn. Twelve months, my Lord, have 
elapsed since then, and the progress which the ques- 
tion has made during the interval has not been altogether 
disappointing. In one important particular, indeed, 
events hh.ve moved faster than I had ventured to hope 
or suggest. One of the proposals urged by me on the 
Government last year was that Education should, to begin 
with, have a separate Secretary, and that eventually there 
should be a separate Member for Education in the Gover- 
nor Generars Executive Council. The Government, 
however, have given us at one bound a full-fledged 
Department of Education, and th^ Hon’ble Mr. Butler 
has already been placed in charge of it. * My Lord, the 
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Hon’ble Member’s appointment to the new office has been 
received with general satisfaction, and it is recognized on 
all sides that he brings to his task a reputation for great 
practical capacity. What I value, however, even more 
than his practical capacity, is the fact that the Indian sun 
has not dried the Hon’ble Member and that he has not yet 
shed those enthusiasms with which perhaps we all start in 
life, and without which no high task for the improvement 
of humanity has ever been undertaken, I think, my Lord, 
the creation of a separate portfolio for Education brings 
us sensibly nearer the time when elementary education 
shall be universal throughout India. That there is a 
strong demand for this in the country — a demand, more- 
over, daily growing stronger — may be gathered from the 
fact that, since last year’s debate, the question has been 
kept well to the fore by the Indian Press, and that last 
December resolutions in favour of compulsory and free 
primary education were passed not only by the Indian 
National Congress at Allahabad, but also by the Moslem 
League, which held its sittings at Nagpur. On the 
Government side, too, the declaration made in the House 
of Commons last July by the Under-Secretary of State 
for India that one of the objects of the creation of the new 
Education Department was to spread education through- 
out the country, the significant language employed by 
Your Lordship on the subject of education in your reply 
to the Congress address at the beginning of this year, and 
the Educational Conference, summoned by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Butler last month at Allahabad — all point to the 
fact that the Government are alive to the necessity of 
moving faster and that it will not be long before vigorous 
measures are taken in hand to ensure a more rapid spread 
of mass education in the land. The present ^fhus is a 
singularly favourable juncture for submitting to the Council 
and the country the desirability of a forward move, such 
as my Bill proposes, and I earnestly trust the Council will 
not withhold from me the leave I ask to introduce the 
Bill. 


My Lord, I expect the Governmen t have now con- 
cluded their examination of my proposals of last year, and 
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perhaps the Hon’ble Member will tell us to-day what con- 
clusions have been arrived at. The part of the scheme to 
which I attached the greatest importance was that relating 
to the gradual introduction of the principle of compulsion 
into the system of elementary education in the country, 
and that part is now embodied in the Bill which I wish to 
introduce to-day. My ^^ord, an American legislator, ad- 
dressing his countrymen more than half a century ago, 
once said that if he had the^AiTChangers trumpet, the blast 
of which could startle the, living ot all nations, he w'ould 
sound it in their ears and hay : * Educate your children,, 
educate all your children, educate every oneof your children.’ 
The deep wisdom and passionate humanity of this aspira- 
tion is now generally recognised, and in almost every 
civilised country, the State to-day accepts the education of 
the children as a primary duty resting upon it. Even if 
the advantages of an elementary education be put no 
higher than % capacity to read and write, its universal 
diffusion is a ihatter of prime importance, for literacy is 
better than illiteracy any day, and the banishment of a 
whole people’s illiteracy is no' mean achievement. But ele- 
mentary educatkm for the mass of the people means soino- 
thing more than a mere capacity to read and write. It 
means for them a keener enjoyment of life and a more 
refined standard of livipg. It means the greater moral and 
economic efficiency of the individual. It means a higher 
level of intelligence for the whole community generally. 
He- who reckons these advantages lightly may as well 
doubt the value of light or fresh air in the economy of 
human health. I think it is not unfair to say that one im- 
portant test of the solicitude of a Government for the true 
well-being of its people is the extent to which, and the 
manner in which, it seeks to discharge its duty in the matter 
of mass education. And judged by this test, the Govern- 
ment of this country must wake up to its responsibilities 
much more than it has hitherto done, before it can take its 
proper place among the civilised Governments of the world. 
Whether we consider the extent of literacy among the 
population, or the proportion of those actually at school, 
‘or the system of education adopted, or the amount of money 
exipended, on primary education, India is far, far behind. 
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other civilised countries. Take literacy. While in India, 
according to the figures of the census of 1901. less than 6 
per cent, of the whole population could read and write, 
even in Russia, the most backward of European countries 
educationally, the proportion of literates at the last census 
was about 2,5 per cent., while in many European countries, 
as also the United States of America, and Canada and 
Australia, almost the entire population is now able to read 
and writ»). As regards atteiidance at school, I think it 
will be well to quote once mdte the statistics which I 
mentioned in moving my resolution of last year. They 
are as follows : — ‘ In the United States of America, 21 per 
cent, of the whole population is receiving elementary 
education ; in Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland, and in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the proportion ranges from 20 
to 17 per cent.; in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in 
Norway and in the Netherlands the proportion is from 17 
to 1,5 per cent. ; in France it is slightly above 14 per cent,; 
in Sweden it is 14 per cent. ; in Denmark it is 13 per cent.; 
in Belgium it is 12 per cent. ; in Japan it is 11 per cent. ; 
in Iialy, Greece and Spain it ranges between 8 and 9 per 
cent, ; in Portugal and Russia it is betv/een 4 and 6 per 
cent. ; whereas in British India it is only 1*9 per cent.* 
Turning next to the systems of education adopted in differ- 
ent countries, we find that while in most of them elemen- 
tary education is both compulsory and free, and in a few, 
though the principle of compulsion is not strictly enforced 
or has not yet been introduced, it is either wholly or for 
the most part gratuitous, in India alone it is neither 
compulsory nor free. Thus in Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Switzerlanc^ Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia and Japan, it is both com- 
pulsory and free, the period of compulsion being generally 
six years, though in 'some of the American States it is now 
aj^ong as nine years. In Holland, elementary education is 
compulsory, but not free. In Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Servia and Rumania, it is free, and, in theory, 
compulsory, though compulsion is pot strictly enforced. In 
Turkey, too, it is free and nomirially compulsoiy, and in 
Russia, though compulsion has not yet been introduced, it 
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js for the most part gratuitous. Lastly, if we take th< 
expenditure on elementary education in different countries 
per head of the population, even allowing for differenl 
money values in different countries, we find that India is 
simply nowhere in the comparison. The expenditure per 
head of the population is highest in the United States, 
being no less than 16s.; in Switzerland, it is 13s. Sd. per 
head ; in Australia, Us. in England and Wales, 10s.: 
in Canada, 9s 9d. ; in Scotland, 9s. 7^d ; in Germany, 6s. 
lOd. ; in Ireland, 6s. 5d. ; in the Netherlands, 6s. 4i^/. ; in 
Sweden, v>s. 7d, ; in Belgium, 5s. 4d. ; in Norway, 5s. Irf. ; 
in France, 4s. lOi. ; in Austria, 3s. \\d. ; in Spain, Is. 
lOi. ; in Italy, Is. 7id.; in Servia and Japan, Is. tid.; in 
Russia, 7^d. ; while, in India, it is barely one penny. 

My Lord, it may be urged, and with some show of 
reason, that as mass education is essentially a Western idea 
and India has not been under Western influences for more 
than a century, it is not fair to compare the progress made 
by her with the achievements of Western nations in that 
field. I am not sure that there is really much in this vie w, 
for even in most Western countries, mass education is a 
comparatively recent development, and even in the East, we 
have before us the example of Japan, which came under the 
influence of the West less than half a century ago, and has 
already successfully adopted a system of universal educa- 
tion. Assuming, however, for 'the sake of argument, that 
it is not fair to compare India with Western countries in 
this matter, no such objection can, 1 believe, be urged 
against a comparison of Indian progress with that made in 
the Philippines, or Ceylo|, or Baroda. The Philippines 
came ifhder American rule only thirteen years ago; it 
cannot be said that in natural intelligence or desire for 
education, the Philippinos are superior to the people of 
India; and yet the progress in mtiss education made 
in the Islands during this short period has been so gi#t 
that it constitutes a remarkable tribute to the energy and 
enthusiasm of American ideals. Under Spanish rule, there 
was no system of popular education in the Philippines. 
As soon as the islands passed into the possession of the 
United States, a regular programme of primary education 
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came to be planned and has been steadily adhered to. The 
aim is to make primary education universal. Instruction 
is free, and the education authorities advise compulsion, 
though no compulsory law has yet been enacted. So great, 
liowever, is the enthusiasm that has been aroused in the 
matter that many Municipalities have introduced compul- 
sion by local ordinances. And though there is room for 
doubt if the ordinances are strictly legal, no question has» 
been raised, and the people are acquiescing cheerfully in 
their enforcement. How rapidly things are advancing in 
the Philippines may be judged by the fact that, in five 
years— from 1903 to 1908 — ihe number of pupils attend- 
ing school more than doubled itself, having risen from 
150,000 to 360,000. The proportion of children receiving 
instruction to the whole population of the islands is now 
nearly 6 par cent., as against 2 in British India. 

The conditions of Ceylon approximate closely to those 
of Southern India, and the fact that it is directly admi- 
nistered by England as a Crown Colony netd not make any 
difference in its favour. In regard to mass education, 
however, Ceylon is^ far ahead to-day of India. Element- 
ary instruction in Ceylon is imparted by two classes of 
schools, Government and Aided, the Government schools 
covering about one-third, and the Aided schools two-thirds 
of the area. In Government schools, a system of compul- 
sory attendance has long been in force, the defaulting 
parent being brought by the teacher before a Village Tri- 
bunal, who can inflict small fines. In 1901, a Committee 
was appointed by the Government to advise what steps 
should be taken to extend primary education in the Island 
and the Committee strongly recommended ‘ that 
Government should take steps to compel parents to 
give their children a good vernacular education.’ 
Again, in 1905, a Commission was appointed to 
irtake further enquiries into the matter, and the recom- 
mendations of this body were accepted in the main by the 
Colonial Secretary. These recommendations were : (1) 
that attendance at school should be compulsory for boys 
during a period of six years in areas proclaimed by the 
Governor; (2) that no fees should be charged ; (3) that 
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girls’ education should be pushed on vigorously ; (4) that 
District and Divisional Committees should be constituted 
to look after the education of children in^heir areas; and 
(6) that the Road Tax should be handed over to these 
bodies to form the nucleus ot an Education Fund. Action 
was first taken under the new scheme in 1908, when 16 
Districts were proclaimed by the Governor ; and the official 
report for 1909 thus speaks of its working : * There has 
been no difficulty so far, ‘and there seems to be eveiy 
reason to hope that none of the difficulties, which were 
anticipated by some of the managers of aided schools, will 
arise. It is hoped that in the course of the present year, 
it will be bi ought into working order in all the Districts.’ 
In 1909 the total number of pupils, attending primary 
schools in Ceylon, was 237,090, which gives a proportion 
^ of 6*6 per cent, to the whole population of the Island. 

Within the borders of India itself, the Maharaja of 
Baroda has set an example of enthusiasm in the cause of 
education, for which he is entitled to the lasting gratitude 
of the people of the country. His Highness began his 
first experiment in the matter of introducing compulsory 
and free education into his State eighteen years ago in ten 
villages of the Amreli Taluka. After watching the experi- 
ment for eight years, it was extended to the whole taluka 
in 1901, and finally, in 1906, primary education was maiie 
compulsory and free throughout the State for boys be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12, and for girls between the age> 
ot 6 and 10. The age-limit for girls has since been raised 
from 10 to 11. The last two Education Reports of the 
State explain with considerable fullness the working of the 
measurfi, and furnish most interesting reading. In 1909, 
the total number of pupils at school was 165,000, which 
gives a proportion of 8*6 per cent, to the total population 
of the State. Taking the children of school-going age, 
we find that 79*6 per cent, of boys of such age were al 
school, as against 21-5 per cent, in British India; while 
the percentage of girls was 47*6, as against our 4 per cent, 
only. The total expenditure on primary schools in Baroda 
in 1909 was about 7i lakhs of rupees, which gives a pro- 
portion of about per hegid of the population, as 
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against one penny in British India. The population of 
Baroda is drawn from the same classes as that of the 
adjoining British territories, and every day that passes sees 
the subjects of the Gaekwar outstanding more and more 
British subjects in the surrounding districts. 

My Lord, if the history of elementary education 
throughout the world establishes one fact more clearly 
than another, it is this, that without a resort to compul- 
sion no State can ensure a general diffiidon of education 
among its people. England, with her strong love of indi- 
vidualism, stood out against the principle of compulsion 
for as long as she could, but she had to give way in the 
end all the same. And when the Act of 1870, which in- 
troduced compulsion into England and Wales, was under 
discussion, Mr. Gladstone made a frank admission in the 
fnatter in language which I would like to quote to this 
Council. ‘ Well, sir,* said he^ ‘ there is another principle 
and undoubtedly of the gravest character, which I can even 
now hardly hope— though I do hope after all that we had 
seen — is accepted on the other side of the House — I mean 
the principle that compulsion must be applied in some 
effective manner to the promotion of education. I freely 
and frankly own that it was not without an effort that J 
myself accepted it. I deeply regret the necessity. I 
think that it is a scandal and a shame to the country that 
in the midst of our, as we think, advanced civilisation, and 
undoubtedly of our enormous wealth, we should at 
this time of day be obliged to entertain this principle 
of compulsion. Nevertheless, we have arrived deliberately 
at the conclusion that it must be entertained, and I do not 
hesitate to say that, being entertained, it ought to be 
entertaind with every consideration, with every desire of 
avoiding haste and precipitancy, but in a manner that 
shall render it effectual .... * A Royal Cominis^ 
sion, appointed in 1886 to report on th^ working 
of the measure adopted to make attendance at school 
compulsory in England and Wales, bore ungrudging 
testimony to the great effect which compulsion had pro- 
duced on school attendance. * It is to compulsion,* they 
wrote, ‘ that the increase of the numbers on the roll is 
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largely attributable. Among the witnesses before us, 
Mr. Stewart api^ars to stand alone in his opinion that, 
provided the required accommodation had been furnished, 
the result would have been much the same if attendance 
had not been obligatory. But to estimate fairly the in- 
fluence, which compulsion has had upon the great increase 
in the number of children attending school, we must speak 
of it under the three heads into which its operation may 
be divided. There is, firsit, the direct influence of com- 
pulsion. This is exerted over parents, who are indifferent 
to the moral and intellectual welfare of their children, who 
are very eager to obtain what advantage they can from 
their children’s earnings, but who never look beyond . 
But, secondly, compulsion exercises an indirect influence. 
Many parents are apathetic, yield wea1<iy to their children’s 
wish not to go to school. . . But they are keenly alive 
to the disgrace of being brought before a Magistrate, the 
fear of which supplies a stimulus sufficient to make them 
do their duty in this lespect. In addition, the existence 
of a compulsory law has considerably affected public 
opinion and has done much to secure a larger school 
attendance by making {people recognise that the Slate 
regards them as neglecting their duty if their childien 
remain uneducated. The Ceylon Commission of 3 905, in 
dealing with the question whether attendance at school 
should be made compulsory, expressed themselves as 
follows : — ‘ With the exception of one or two districts of 
the Island, little good will be done by any system which 
does'not enforce compulsory attendance. The Dutch, who 
had an extensive and successful system of Vernacular 
schools throughout the portions of the Island which were 
under their rule, found it necessary to enforce att(;ndance 
by finesjand did so regularly. Parents, throughout a 
large portion of the Island, exercise very little contiol 
over their children, and will leave them to do as they like 
in the matter of school attendance. The result is that, 
where there is no compulsion, boys attend very irregu- 
larly and leavp school very early. That compulsory 
attendance is desirable we have no doubt. My Lord, pn- 
inary education has rested on a voluntary basis in this 
country for more than half a century, and what is the 
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extent of the progress it has made during the time ? For 
answer one has to look at the single fact that seven chil- 
dren out of eight are yet allowed to grow up in ignorance 
and darkness, and four villages out of five are without a 
school. During the last six or seven years, the pace has 
been slightly more accelerated than before, but, even so, 
how extremely slow it is, may be seen from what 
Mr. Orange says of it in the last quinquennial report, 
issued two years ago : — But the rate of increase for the 
last twenty-five years or for the last five is more slow than 
when compared with the distance that has to be travelled 
before primary education can be universally diffused. If 
the number of hoys at school continued to increase oven at 
the rate of increase that has taken place in the last five 
years, and oven if there was no increase in population, 
even then several generations would still elapse before all 
the boys of school age were in school. My Lord, I res- 
pectfully submit that this state of things must be reme- 
died; that India must follow in the wake of other civiliz- 
ed countries in the matter, if her children are to enjoy 
anything like the advantages which the people of those 
countries enjoy in the race of life ; that a beginning at 
least should now be made in the directoin of compulsion; 
and that the aim should be to cover the whole field in the 
lifetime of a generation. When England introducrd com- 
pulsion in 1870, about 43 per cent, of her children of 
school-going age were at school, and ten years sufficed for 
her to bring all her children to school. When Japan tooljj 
up compulsion, about 28 per cent, of her school-going 
population was at school, and Japan covered the whole 
field in about twenty years. Our difficulties are undoubt- 
edly greater than those of any other country, and our 
progress, even with the principle of compulsion intfoduced, 
is bound to be slower. But if a beginning is made at once 
and we resolutely press forward towards the goal, the 
difficulties^ great as they are, will vanish before long, and 
the rest of the journey will be comparatively simple and 
easy. My Lord, ii is urged by those who are opposed to 
the introduction of compulsion in this country that though 
the Gaekw.ar, as an Indian Prince, could force compulsipn 
on his subjects without serious opposition, the Briti^ 
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Government, as a foreign Government, cannot afford to 
risk the unpopularity which the measure will entail. 
Personally I do not think that the fear which lies behind 
this view is justified, because the Government in Ceylon is 
as much a foreign Government as that in India, and in 
Ceylon the authorities have not shrunk from the introduc- 
tion of compulsion. But to meet this objection, 1 am 
quite willing that the first steps in the direction of compul- 
sion should be taken by our Local Bodies, which reproduce 
in British territory conditions similar to those which 
obtain in Feudatory States. And even here I am willing 
that the first experiment should be made in carefully 
selected and advanced areas only. When the public mind 
is familiarised with the idea of compulsion, tne Govern- 
ment may take the succeeding steps without any hesitation 
or misgiving. In view, also, of the special difficulties, 
likely to be experienced in extending tlio principle of 
compulsion at once to girls, 1 am willing that, to begin 
with, it should be applied to boys only, though I share the 
opinion that the education of girls is with us even a great- 
er necessity than that of boys, and I look forward to the 
time when compulsion will be extended to all children 
alike of either sex. To prevent injudicious zeal on the 
part of Local Bodies, even in so good a cause as the spread 
of elementary education, I am willing that ample powers 
of control should be retained by the Provincial and Impe- 
rial Governments in their own hands. What 1 earnestly 
and emphatically insist on, however, is that no more time 
should now be lost in making a beginning in this all- 
important matter. 

My Lord, I now come to the Bill, which I hope the 
Council will let me introduce to-day, and 1 ask the indul- 
gence of the Council while I explain briefly its main pro- 
visions. The Bill, I may state at once, has been framed 
with a strict regard to the limitations of the position, to 
which I have aleady referred. It is a purely permissive 
Bill, and it merely proposes to empower Municipa- 
lities and District Boards, under certain circumstances, 
to introduce compulsion within their areas, in the first 
instance, in the case of boys, and later, when the time is 
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tripe, in the case of girls. Before a Local Body aspires to 
avail itself of the powers contemplated by the BUI, it wiU 
have to fulfill suclsconditions as the Government of India 
may by rule lay down as regards the extent to which 
•education is already diffused within its area. Last year, in 
moving my resolution on this subject, I urged that where 
one-third of the boys of school-going age were already at 
scliool, the question of introducing compulsion might bd 
taken up for consideration by the Local Body. I think this 
is a fair limit, but if the Government of India so choose they 
might impose a higher limit. In practice, a limit of 33 per 
cent, will exclude for several years to come all District 
Boards, and bring within the range only a few of the more 
advanced Municipalities in the larger towns in the different 
Provinces. Moreover, a Local Body, even when it satis- 
fies the limit laid down by the Government of India, can 
come under the Bill only after obtaining previously the 
sanction of the Local Government. 1 submit, my Lord, 
that these are ample safeguards to prevent any ill-consi- 
dered or precipitate action on the part of a Local Body, 
Then the Bill provides for a compulsory period of school 
attendance of four years only. Most countries have a 
period of six years, and even Ceylon and Baroda provide 
six years; Italy, which began ^vith three, and Japan, 
which began with four years, have also raised their period 
to six years. But considering that the burden of addition- 
al expenditure involved will in many cases be the principal 
determining factor in this matter, 1 am content to begin 
with a compulsory period of four years only. The next 
point to which I w®uld invite the attention of the Council 
IS that the Bill makes ample provision for exemption from 
compulsory attendance on reasonable grounds, such as 
sickness, domestic necessity or the seasonal needtf of agri- 
culture. A parent may also claim exemption for his child 
on the ground that there is no school within a reasonable 
distance from his residence, to which he can send the child 
without exposing him to religious instruction to which 
he objects; and a distance of one mile is laid down as a 
reasonable distance. This, however, is a matter of detail, 
which, perhaps, may better be left to Local Gov- 
ernments. When a Local Body comes under the Bill, 
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the responsibility is thrown upon it to provide suitable 
school accommodation for the children within its area, 
in accordance with standards which may be laid down 
by the Education Department of the Local Government. 
On the question of fees, while 1 am of opinion that where 
attendance is made compulsory, instruction should be 
gratuitous, the Bill provides for gratuitous instruction 
only in the case of those children whose parents are ex- 
tremely poor, not earning more than Rs. 10 a month, all 
above that line being required to pay or not in the discre- 
tion of the Local Body. This is obviously a compromise, 
rendered necessary by the opposition offered by so many 
Local Governments to the proposal of abolishing fees in 
primary schools, on the ground that it means an unneces- 
sary sacrifice of a necessary and useful income. Coming 
to the machinery for working the compulsory provisions, 
the Bill provides for the creation of sixicial school attend- 
ance committees, whose duty it will be to make careful 
enquiries and prepare and maintain lists of children who 
should be at school within their respective areas, and take 
whatever steps may be necessary to ensure the attendance 
of children at school, including the putting into operation 
of the penal clauses of the Bill against defaulting parents. 
The penal provisions, it^ill be seen, are necessarily light. 
To ensure the object of tne Bill being fulfilled, the employ- 
ment of child labour below the age of ten is prohibited, 
and penalty is provided for any infringement of the provi- 
sion. Lastly, it is provided that the Government of India 
should lay down by rule the proportion in which the heavy 
cost of compulsory education should be divided between 
the Local Government and the Local Body concerned, it 
being assumed that the Supreme Government wiH place 
addition^ resources at the disposal of the Local Govern- 
ment, to enable it to defray its share, the Local Body 
being on its side empowered to levy a special Education 
Rate, if necessary, to meet its share of the expenditure. 
It is obvious that the whole working of this Bill must 
depend in the first instance upon the share, which the 
Government is prepared to bear, of the cost of compulsory 
education, wherever it is introduced. 1 find that in Eng- 
land the Parliamentary grant covers about two-thirds 
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of the total expenditure on elementary schools. In Scot- 
land it amounts to more, than that proportion, whereas 
in Ireland it meets practically the whole cost. 1 think we- 
are entitled to ask that in India at least two-thirds of the 
new expenditure should be borne by the State. 

This, my Lord, is briefly the whole of my Bill. It is 
a small and humble attempt to suggest the first steps of a 
journey, v;hich is bound to prove long and tedious, but 
which must be performed, if the mass of our people are ta 
emerge from their present condition. It is not intended 
that all parts of the Bill should be equally indispensable 
to the scheme, and no one will be more ready than myself to 
undertake any revision that may be found to be necessary 
in the light of helpful criticism. My Lord, if I am so 
fortunate as to receive from the Council the leave I ask at 
its hands, it will probably be a year before the Bill comes 
up here again for its further stages. Meanwhile,, its 
consideration will be transferred from this Council to 
the country, and all sections of the community will have 
ample opportunities to scrutinise its provisions with care. 
My Lord, this question of a universal diflusion of educa- 
tion in India depends, almost more than any other question, 
on the hearty and sympathetic co-operation of the Gpvern- 
ment and the leaders of the people. The Government 
must, in the first instance, adopt definitely the policy of 
such diffusion as its own, and it must, secondly, not grudge 
to find the bulk of the money, which will be required for 
it, as Governments in most other civilised countries are 
doing. And this is what we are entitled to ask at the 
hands of the Government in the name of justice, for the 
honour of the Government itself, and in the highest 
interests of popular well-being. The leaders of the*people, 
on their side, must bring to this task high enthusiasm,, 
which will not be chilled by difficulties, courage, which will 
not shrink from encountering unpopularity, if need be, and 
readiness to make sacrifices, whether of money or time or 
energy, which the cause may require. I think, my Lord, if 
this Bill passes into faw, the educated classes of the country 
will be on their trial. It is my earnest hope that nei- 
ther they nor the Government will fail to rise to tho 
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requirements of this essentially modest and cautious mea- 
sure. My Lord, one great need of the situation, which I 
have ventured again and again to point out in this Council 
for several years past, is that the Government should enable 
us to feel that, though largely foreign in personnel, it is 
national in spirit and sentiment ; and this it can only do 
by undertaking towards the people of India all those 
responsibilities, which national Governments in other 
countries undertake towards their people. We, too, in 
our turn, must accept the Government as a national 
-Government, giving it that sense of security which national 
Governments are entitled to claim, and utilising the peace 
and order, which it has established, for the moral and 
material advancement of our people. And of all the great 
national tasks which lie before the country, and in which 
the Government and the people can co-operate to the 
advantage of both, none is greater than this task of 
promoting the universal diffusion of education in the land, 
bringing by its means a ray of light, a touch of retine- 
ment, a glow of hope into lives that sadly need them all. 
The work, I have already said, is bound to be slow , but 
that only means that it must be taken in hand at once. 
If a beginning is matie without further delay, if both the 
Government and the people persevere with the task in the 
right spirit, the whole problem may be solved before an- 
other generation rises to take our place. If this happens, 
the next generation will enter upon its own special work 
with a strength which will be its own security of success. 
As for us, it will be enough to have laboured for such an 
end — laboured even when the end is not in sight. For, my 
Lord, I think there is not only profound humility but also 
profound wisdom in the faith which says ; — 

* I do not ask to see that distant scene: 

One step enough for me.’ 

[Replying to the criticisms which were offered to his 
■motion for leave to introduce the Bill^ Mr. Gokhale spoke as 
Jollows : — ] 

Sir, I have surely no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
-reception which the Bill has met with at the hands of the 
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Members of the Council. No man has the right to ex- 
pect — and I certainly did not expect that any proposals 
that he brings forward on a subject of such importance 
would be accepted by a body like this Council without any 
criticism ; and if I rise, Sir, just now, to speak a second 
time, it is for two reasons. In the first place, 1 wish ta 
express my sense of obligation to theHon’ble Mr. Butler 
personally, and to the Government of India generally, for 
the attitude they have adopted towards this Bill. The 
attitude is no doubt cautious but it is not unfriendly, and 
it certainly goes as far as 1 had ventured to expect — I 
had not expected that it would go further than that. 
The second reason why I wish to say a few words before 
this debate is brought to a close is that .1 want to clear 
certain misconceptions to which expression has been given 
to-day, about some of the provisions of the Bill, as also 
about my object in bringing the Bill forward. Sir, as I 
pointed out in the course of the remarks with which I 
asked for leave to introduce this Bill, if there is one fact 
established more clearly than another in the history of 
primary education, it is this, that, without compulsion,, 
there can be no universal diffusion of education. You may 
shake your heads — anybody can shake his head — and say 
that the time for compulsion has not come ; that we shall 
try the experiment on a voluntary basis ; that we shall 
wait for some time ; that we shall achieve here what 
nobody else has achieved elsewhere. Anybody may say 
this, but, as sure as we are here, as sure as we are dis- 
cussing this question in this Council to-day, 1 say* that 
everybody will in the end recognise that^ without compul- 
sion it is impossible to secure the universal diffusion of 
education throughout the country. That being so, the only 
effective and proper course is to suggest that the*Govern- 
ment should introduce compulsion. And if the Govern- 
ment of India had not been beset with its peculiar difficul- 
ties, I should have urged it to take up this question and 
iutroduce compulsion on its own account. But, as I 
have already observed, there are several considerations 
which render such a course difficult, if not impossible. 
And since that cannot be, I am content to proceed on 
other lines and to try a measure, such as I have brought 
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forward to-day. Sir, my Hon'ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy 
-says that District Officers hold a very strbng position on 
District Boards, and therefore, if this Bill is allowed to 
become law, District Officers, who may find no difficulty 
in getting the sanction of the Local Government, may use 
their position on the Boards to introduce compulsion. If 
this really happens, I say at once that I shall rejoice, 
because it will .really mean that the Government will be 
accepting its own responsibility and introducing compul- 
sion. I do want the Government to introduce compul- 
sion if only it will do so ; but as the Government will not 
do it, we have got to see what else we can do, and that is 
why I want this Bill. 

Sir, as far as I have been able to gather from to-day's 
discussion, hardship is apprehended in regard to three 
matters in carrying out the provisions of this Bill. The 
first is that District Boards, which are largely under official 
influence, might introduce compulsion, though the people 
may not be prepared for it. But 1 have already pointed 
out that the Government of India will first of all lay 
down the standard which must be satisfied by any local 
body before it introduces the principle of compulsion. I 
myself have suggested a limit of .’13 per cent., but as the 
matter has been left to the Government of India, I think, 
if ever this Bill becomes law, that they are likely to adopt 
a higher limit than 33 per cent, of the school-going popu- 
lation being at school. And a limit of even 33 per cent., 
not only iiow but for several years to come, will not be 
satisfied by any District Board. It will no doubt be satis- 
fied by several Municipalities, but that is another matter. 
Therefore I do not tiiink that the fear expressed about 
hasty action by District Boards is well-founded. If after 
the country has been familiarised with the idea of compul- 
sion for some time, District Boards also follow in the wake 
of Municipalities, I do not think that there would be any 
reason to regret such a development. Then, Sir, a great 
deal has been said about the hardship which may be caused 
by empowering these bodies to levy a special education 
cess. My friends who have spoken have ignored the fact 
that the cess, when levied, is to be levied by the local 
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bodies, and that it will require the sanction of the Local 
Government before it is levied. Those who say that the 
local bodies might consist of idealists and might be hasty 
in their action stand on a different footing from those who 
object to any special cess at all. To the former, I think 
it is a sufficient answer to point out that there is the 
Local Government to check idealism if there is any tenden- 
cy in that direction. But there are those who object to 
any cess at all, and they have strongly urged to-day that it 
would be a calamity, a disaster, if any cess is ever levied in 
order that primary education might be made compulsory. 
Sir, I am unable to accept this opinion. On the other 
hand, I feel strongly that, if primary education is ever to 
be compulsory, local bodies will have to bear a fairly large 
share of the burden which it will impose. This is the 
case in all countries where the system of compulsory 
education prevails; and those friends of mine who object 
to the levy of a cess might as well object to compulsory 
education and be done with it. I admire, Sir, my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Dadabhoy’s candour and consistency. Mr, 
Dadabhoy is against the levy of a local cess which may 
have to be imposed in order that the children of poor 
people may be educated. Mr. Dadabhoy the other day 
proposed that the excise-duty on cotton goods should be 
done away with, not on the ground that its burden falls 
on the consumers who are the poorest of the poor, but 
because the amount, if added to the profits of the mill 
industry, will mean a better return for the mill-owners. 
Mr. Dadabhoy also wants unrestricted hours for factory 
labour, for that means better dividends for capitalists. 
He is consistent all through ; but his consistency need 
not appeal to this Council ; and I think an attijpde like 
his will hardly commend itself to those who wish well to 
the masses of the people. Sir, my fe^r is that, if this 
Bill ever becomes law, our financial difficulties will then 
only begin. It is not the cess that will constitute the 
real difficulty ; it is the share that will have to be borne 
by the Government. The bulk of the money has to be 
found by the Finance Department of the Government of 
India, and I fear in the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson (I am sorry he is not in his place— -1 should have 
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liked to say this in his presence) we shall probably find a 
4r^on in the path. However, we shall have to agitate in 
this matter as in other matters, and I think an important 
lever has now been put into our hands by the Govern- 
ment by the creation of the new Education Department. 
Surely the Education Member must have something to do, 
and if he is to do anything, they must give him money <0 
spend. I think that that will be our lever, and if we use 
the lever properly, the Government will find the money 
we want in the end. There is ro reason why we should 
not entertain this hope. That it is what every civilized 
Government is doing for its own people, and that 
is what We are entitled to expect irom our Govern- 
ment. The third fear expressed 4s about extending 
compulsion to girls at the present stage. Sir, I have 
already expressly stated that the intention is that the edu- 
cation of girls should for the present continue on a volun- 
tary basis, though I certainly hope that before long the 
necessity of putting that education on the same footing 
as that of boys will be recognized, and the Bill only takes 
powers for that time when it comes. Remember that 
Baroda has compulsion even to-day for girls as well as 
boys. My Hon’ble friend Sir Sassoon David says that the 
time for compulsion has not yet come. Will he tell us 
when the time for compulsion arrives? Will he tell us how 
and why it has arrived in Baroda and not in British terri- 
tory ? Will he tell us bow it has arrived in Ctylon and not 
in British territory ? Will he tell us why, when the 
Philippine Municipalities have introduced compulsion, our 
own Municipalities should not ? Of course, if you mertdy 
assert that the time has not arrived and stop there,' it is 
not posable to argue with you. The Hon*ble Mr. Butler 
declines to accept my analogies and says that the state of 
things in this country is different to what it is elsewhere ; 
and as r^ards Baroda, he says that it is governed auto- 
cratically and that makes a great difference. Western 
countries will not do, because they are governed democra- 
tically ! Baroda will not do, because it is governed auto- 
cratically ! I suppose the Hon’ble Member will not be 
satisfied unless I produce the analogy of a country, govern- 
ed bureaucratically; and as there is no other country 
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governed as India is, he is safe in insisting on such an 
analogy, and 1 must say I give it up. Sir, I will now 
address only two words in conclusion — one to the Govern- 
ment and the other to my non-official colleagues, and then 
resume my sfeat. To the Government I will merely put 
this question ; Are you content to lag behind Baroda ? 
Every day that passes, while Baroda has a system of com- 
pulsory education, and we have not — every day that passes 
like that, material is produced which will go to build up a 
judgment against you ; and 1 am quite sure the conscience 
of the Government will, before long, be roused to this 
question. You may say what you like in defence of 
the existing situation; but you are bound to realize 
that you cannot lag behind Baroda, and I am convinced 
that the question of compulsion is for us now only 
a question of time. To my non-official colleagues I will 
say this ; if we are not prepared to bear a cess for 
educating the children of the mass of our own people, if 
we are not prepared to make sacrifices for so great an 
object, if we expect the money to drop from somewhere — 
and remember, even if the Government raise it by addi- 
tional taxation, after all it is we who shall pay it — we 
may as well cease talking about improving the lot of the 
mass of the people. Sir, if we want our country to ad- 
vance, there is only one way, arid that is that the mass 
of the people in this country must be raised to a higher 
level. This can only be achieved by the spread of educa- 
tion, which in its turn requires a large expenditure of 
money. And a reasonable part of this money must be 
raised locally, as is being done in other countries, or else 
we may leave the matter well alone. Sir, I do not wish 
to say anything more. I once again beg to exjyess my 
obligations to the Hon’ble Mr. Butler and to the Govern- 
ment for the attitude they have adopted towards this Bill, 
and I am also most grateful to those Hon’ble Members 
who have accorded this measure their cordial support. 

My I^rd, I will now say a few words by way of reply 
to the observations whlph have been made by several 
Members on this resolution. At the outset, 1 would 
express my thanks to the Hon’ble the Home Member for 
40 
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the assurance that he gave at the end of his speech' that 
‘the Government 'would consider carefully the proposals laid 
by me before the Council to-day. I wish I could feel the 
same degree of satisfaction in regard to certain other parts 
of his speech, notably in regard to what he said about a 
Commission going up and down the country, inviting 
suggestions from all and sundry as to what should be done 
by Government in this matter. I must also say that I 
was somewhat surpristid to hear that the suggestions which 
1 have placed before the Council appeared to be altogether 
new to the Hon’ble Member. My Lord, when I suggested 
the appointment of a Commission 1 naturally also meant 
that the Government should take some interest in the 
matter ; and if they took some interest in it, they would 
not start a Commission with a mere blank sheet of paper 
before asking it to go up and down the country inviting 
suggestions. The Government would then start the Com- 
mission, as is invariably done in such cases, with definite 
instructions, and definite questions would then be framed 
on which opinions would be invited from the public. As 
regards the statement of the Hon’ble Member that my 
suggestions were new, it only emphasizes what I have been 
insisting on in the Council lor several years, namely, that 
education should be made over to a separate Member of 
this Council. Education is one of twenty other Depart- 
ments with which the Hon’ble Member has to deal, and it 
is not to be expected that he will pursue educational 
matters with the same diligence and the same watchful- 
ness. with which they are pursued in other countries, not- 
ably in America, where they try to follow what is being 
done throughout the world every year in regard to edu- 
cation.-* If things had stood where they were left by the 
Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson, 1 should have thought that 
Government had adopted towards my resolution an attitude 
which was, on the whole, not unfriendly. But the remarks 
made by the Hon’bk Sir H. Stuart appear to me to be un- 
compromisingly hostile. I speak subject to correction 
because the Hon’ble Member had quite finished his 
Binomial Theorem when the bell rang and the time 
allowed for the examination was over. I can therefore 
confine myself only to what he actually said, and that 
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portion did^not sound as at all friendly to my motion. 
1 must notice three observations that he made. The 
first was in connection with my humble self. I see that 
the Hon’ble Member has been studying some of my past 
utterances. That is a matter from which I should perhaps 
derive some satisfaction. I must say, however, that he 
has not been reading my speeches correctly. He has no 
justification for saying that I have now taken up a posi- 
tion which is inconsistent with the position 1 had taken 
up before. It is true that three years ago I urged that 
Government should begin in this matter by making 
primary education free, and then proceed to make if com- 
pulsory. The aim always has been to have it free and 
compulsory. Three years ago I urged the abolition of 
fees first because Government had then plenty of money, 
with which they hardly knew what to do. As Govern- 
ment was then inclined to be favourable to that idea — and 
as to that I have only to refer to tho Government fteolu- 
tion issued at that time to make clear what their attitude 
was in the matter— I thought that was the line of least 
resistance. But throughout my aim has been to work 
steadily towards compulsion. The financial position, 
however, has changed. When new taxes have just 
been added, I cannot very well suggest to this Council 
that primary education should be made free straight 
off. 1 therefore have changed my track a bit, and, 
instead of beginning with the abolition of fees, I ask 
for the introduction of the principle of compulsion, 
which has always been an integral part of my scheme. 

1 do not see that there is any inconsistency in that. 
If the Government abolish fees to-day, no one will 
rejoice more than I. There was another observatio* made 
by the Ilon’ble Member which was slightly more serious. 
He said that I had expressed myself in a manner that was 
ungenerous towards Sir Arundel Arundel about three 
years ago in this Council. Now, my Lord, a reference to 
the debates of that time will shew that this description of 
what I then said is not justified. What happened was 
this In March 1906, when the Budget Statement was 
under discussion I urged that primary education should 
be made free. There was a large surplus, in fact, as I have 
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said, Governmeht did not know what to do with their 
money. Sir Arundel Arundel, who was then the Home 
Member and therefore in charge of education, in his reply 
described my suggestion as a large order. He no doubt 
expressed the same kind of sympathy with my object that 
the Finance Member lavished on us while he was putting 
on us new taxes. He said the object was very good and 
the Government would keep it steadily in view as a distant 
peak which some day they might be able to reach, but for 
the present they had to crawl along the plain. Within 
six months, however, Government issued a Resolution 
practically recommending free education to Local Govern- 
ments. It was not a circular letter merely asking what 
Local Governments thought. It was more; the whole tone 
of it shows that it was practically a recommendation that 
was made. Of course they asked as a matter of courtesy, 
what th<i Local Governments thought of the matter but 
the whole document reads as if the Government of India 
had made up their minds on the subject. The next year’s 
Financial Statement contained a remark which was quoted 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy to the effect that if the 
Secretary of State’s orders were received in the course ot 
the year, primary education would be made free and funds 
would be made available. Therefore, from the position 
which Sir A, Arundel took in March to the position in 
November there was a tremendous advance. I noted that 
fact in March following and I used it as an argument that 
education should be in charge of a separate Member who 
would take a special interest in it, and it should not 
be one of 20 other Departments over which the Home 
Member presided. I think the present system under which 
Education has to rub shoulders with Jails, Police and other 
Departments in charge of the Home Member, is one that 
is distinctly prejudicial to the interests of Education, The 
third point that I must notice in Sir H. Stuart’s remarks 
is about his calculations as to the cost of my scheme. My 
Lord, there is a saying that the worst enemy of the good 
IS the best. I proposed some humble advance ; the Hon'ble 
Member straightway wants us to go to the farthest 
point possible and then frightens the Council by calcula- 
tions based on that. He may as well have said, ‘if 
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-education is to be free why not adopt the system that 
prevails in America ? Then the cost will be 30 or even 40- 
•crores. If you want to make a proposal look, I won’t 
say, ridiculous, but I will say queer in the eyes of people, 
then I have no objection to that method. But I should 
not have expected that from one with the sympathies 
which Sir H. Stuart is known to have in this matter. 

My Lord, I now come to what fell from the Hon’ble 
Mr. Orange in a speech to which we listened with great 
pleasure and sincere admiration. I have no quarrel with 
his position : I know his heart is practically with us in 
this matter, but he has to be practical and to cut his coat 
.according to his cloth* He has to consider his resources 
and is strictly limited by them. One friendly warning he 
gave me which I am prepared to take in the spirit in which 
-1 am inclined to think it was offered, namely, that I should 
not complicate a consideration of this question by a refer- 
ence to extraneous questions,- such as railway finance, 
•taxation of jute, etc. Now I can assure the Hon’ble 
Member that I did not introduce those matters in any 
wanton spirit. As a matter of fact unless you show that 
there are resources, the first difficulty that is pressed upon 
you is this. It is all very well to suggest such schemes, 
but where is the money to come from ? If however you 
suggest measures for finding the required money, 
•you are straightway told that you are introducing 
extraneous matters and interfering with vested 
interests. There was one point in the Hon’ble Mr. 
Orange’s speech in regard to which I throw the main res- 
ponsibility on Government. The Hon’ble Member said 
that the great difficulty was about the provision of suffici- 
ent accommodation by local bodies. That is trife. He 
quoted from a report of the Government of Bombay which 
said that 100,000 children were seeking admission but fiad 
no accommodation. But why is this so ? Why have not 
local bodies been required to provide accommodation ? 1 
quoted this morning one of the recommendations of the 
Commission appointed in Lord Ripon’s time. The Com- 
mission had distinctly recommended that legislation should 
‘be resorted to in order to promote the extension of primary 
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education ; by that the Commission means that powers 
should be taken by Government to require local bodies to 
provide accommodation. That was 25 years ago, but the 
recommendation has been allowed to remain a dead letter. 
No action has so far been taken on it and now we are 
confronted with this difficulty. Certain objections were 
raised to day by the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Majid to the principle of compulsion. They both 
thought compulsion was undesirable because if all children 
were sent to school it would be difficult to get labour. In 
answer to that I respectfully recommend to them a perusal 
of the debates in the House of Commons, when the Educa 
tion Act of 1870 was passed ; they will find them in the volu- 
mes of Hansard. Such objections hat^e always been urged, 
but as I said this morning the mass of people do not live 
in order to supply labour to those who wish to prosper on 
it. 1 think it is the elementary right of every child that it 
should receive at least the rudiments of education. Mr. 
Majid referred to the religious difficulty ; as regards that 
I am in sympathy with him. That is a matter for the 
Commission to consider, if one is appointed. Nothin^^ 
of course should be done which would go against the reli- 
gious prejudices of any community. As regards special 
taxation, well, I do not share the fears expressed. If Gov- 
ernment takes up this matter in the spirit in which I should 
like them to do it, 1 do not think there would be any 
necessity for special taxation! 1 do not think we should 
accept Sir H. Stuart’s calculations. 1 do not really think 
that the cost will be more than 4 or 5 crores, even if edu- 
cation is provided for the whole of the male population ; 
and the burden that would fall upon the State would not 
be very heavy. As regards the children of poorer classes 
becomiftg gentlemen, if they are educated, that is an argu- 
ment which 1 had better leaVe alone. My Lord, I think 
the* whole discussion has established two things: first, the 
necessity for an inquiiy has been clearly establislu d. 
There is the point to which the Hon’ble Mr. Orange 
has referred, namely, requiring local bodies to provide 
accommodation. The Hon’ble Mr. Quin has told the 
Council of the opposition of villagers to education, 
and other members have expressed other views. 
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Even the official members are not agreed in this matter. 
Therefore, I ^ink, the necessity for an inquiry is clearly 
established. I may remind the Council that when the 
Commission of 1882 was appointed, 25 years had elapsed 
since the educational policy had been laid down by the 
Despatch of 1854, and that lapse of time was considered 
sufficient to justify an injpiry. . Twenty-five years have 
again elapsed since thenSjTand therefore, I think the time 
has come when Government should direct a fresh inquiry 
into this question. If the Government will go so 
far as to say they will make an inqtiiry into the state 
of primary education — ^how far the policy recommended 
by the Commission of 1882 has been carried out 
and what now measures it will be desirable to take — 
that will substantially meet the requirements of the 
situation. 

My Lord, the second point that I think has been 
established, is the absolute necessity of strengthening the 
position of Education among the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India, Sir H. Stuart quoted from my evidence 
before the Decentralization Commission and referred to a 
superficial inconsistency. He says 1 advocate to-day that 
Education should be made a divided head instead of a, 
Provincial head, but that before the Decentralization 
Commission 1 had said there should be no divided heads. 
That is true on the surface, but that is not fair ; for you 
must take my scheme submitted to the Decentralization 
Commission as a whole. If you do so, then you will find 
that there need be no divided heads, for I have advocated a 
large measure of financial independence of Local Govern- 
ment and under that scheme Local Governments will be 
able to find the money. But as long as the preseni excessive 
centralization continues, the Government of India must 
take the responsibility of finding money upon themselves 
so that the money should be forthcoming. If the Govern- 
ment of India become directly responsible for the spread 
of Education in the country, then 1 am quite sure that 
more money will be spent. Under existing arrangements, 
if the Government of India are able to spare any money 
for education, they make small grants spasmodically to 
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Local Governments for the purpose. What is needed 
however is a large programme constantly kept in view and 
steadily carried out, and this can only be secured if educa- 
tion is a direct concern of the Government of India. 









